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PROLOGUE. 

I 
v'. 

J.  o  trace,  with  all  the  nicer  ftrokes  of  art, 
Whims  of  the  brain  and  fafliions  of  the  heart, 
To  make  mankind  no  more  in  folly  bold, 
See  what  they  are,  and  mend  while  they  behold; 
For  this  the  Comic  Mufe  has  made  her  ftage 
A  mirror,  varying  with  each  varying  age. 
If  fuch  their  aim  in  Anna's  golden  days, 
Who  won  the  fairefl  wreaths  of  comic  praife— 
That  age  perchance  (our  ifle's  Auguftan  pride) 
A  happier  race  of  character  fupply'd  — 
Features  of  bolder  outline  to  command 
The  painter's  eye,  and  prompt  his  willing  hand. 
When  bounteous  Nature  brings  to  fancy's  aid 
Forms  in  her  own  luxuriant  charms  array'd, 
Art  works  with  eafe  ;  but  each  rare  model  gone, 
Pictures  are  canvas,  flatues  are  but  ftone  ; 
Say  from  what  modern  fpark  would  Congreve  pleafp 
To  copy  fprightly  fenfe  or  graceful  eafe  ? 

Does  Mirabel  yet  grace  the  polifh'd  throng  ? 

Or  to  what  club  does  Valentine:  belong? 

Should  Farquhar  now  his  playful  pen  refume, 

Where  would  he  find  an  Archer  or  a  Plume  ? 

From  a  tame  brute  not  Vanbrugh  could  extradl 

An  ounce  of  humour  to  eke  out  an  aft  ! 

In  vain  we  emulate  their  daring  rules, 

Whofe  fools  were  wits,  when  al!  our  wits  are  foola. 

Vain  were  the  tafc,  with  all  their  povv'rs  together, 

To  lafh  a  fly,  or  dramatize  a  feather. 
Whilft  fympathy's  alternate  tribute  flows 

O'er  Friburg's  wrongs  and  Haller's  confcious  woes, 

What  juft  alarms  invade  our  Author's  breaft, 

Whofe  trade  is  merriment,  whofe  theme  is  jeft. 

But  tho'  the  Foreign  Mufe  your  tears  beguile^ 

There's  no  embargo  laid  on  Britifti  frniles. 

Search  then  abroad  for  tragic  tales  alone  — 
when  you  can  —  Thalia  be  your  own. 
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A  C  T    I. 

SCENE. — A  modern   Inn  on    a  grand  Scale — 
Porticos,  &c. 

Enter  COSTLY  from  the  Wingt  and  Waiter  from 
the  Inn. 

WAITER. 

WrELCOME  home,  fir — welcome  from  Barnet 
races. 

Coftly.  Thank'ye,  Tom,  thank'ye: — look! — here 
they  are,  you  rogue — {(hewing  money) — five  hun- 
dred by  the  fweepftakes ! 

Waiter.  What:  the  favourite  won  I  fuppofe, 
fir? 

Coftly.  No— loft  !—loft  on  purpofe :— hark'ye, 
Tom — as  there  are  falfe  dice  at  hazard,  fo  there  are 
falfe  jockies  on  the  turf — we  knowing  ones  can 
load  both  when  we  like-— heh,  you  take,  Tom  ? 

Waiter.  I  do,  fir;  and  I  wonder  who'd  take 
you  for  a  landlord  : — inftead  effacing  matter  of  the 
new  hotel,  one  would  fuppofe  you  one  of  the  firft 
men  in  the  county. 

Coftly.     And  fo  I  am  one  of  the  firft  mm  in 

the  county — isn't  that  the  iargeft  houfe,  and  don't 

it  contain  the  beft  card-rooms,  billiard-rooms,  and 
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ball-room  in  the  county? — and  if  you  come  to  thar, 
who  in  the  county  keeps  fo  many  fervants  and 
carriages,  or  gives  fuch  dinners  and  fuppersas  I  do  ? 

Waiter.  True,  firj  and  if  they  talk  of  hof- 
pitality 

Cojlly.  Ayj  if  they  talk  of  hofpitality — do  any 
of  them  make  fo  much  of  their  vifitors  as  I  do  ? 

Waiter.  No  j  that  they  don't,  I  fwear,  and  that's 
\vhat  puzzles  me — whilft  our  houfe  is  always 
cramm'd  with  cuftomers,  the  Red  Lion  over  the 
way  is  deferted ! — and  yet  old  Boniface  only  charges 
half  the  price  that  you  do. 

Cojlly.  That's  it — that's  the  very  reafon— your 
beft  cullomer  is  your  rich  cockney  j  and  he  always 
flops  at  the  deareft  inn — always — for  he  fancies  no- 
thing good  that's  not  expenfive,  and  judges  of  the 
quality  of  an  article  by  the  quantity  he  pays  for 
jr.— For  inftance  nowj  turtle! — do  you  imagine 
half  the  citizens,  who  eat  turtle,  like  it  ? — no;  but 

it  muft  be  good,  becaufe  its  fo  d d  expenfive! 

• — (mimicking  Aldermen} — therefore  let  Boniface 
charge  as  high  as  I  do 

Waiter.  I  underftand,  fir: — but  that  would  be 
very  difficult. 

Coftly.  Difficult ! — impoffible — but  it  can't  be 
helpt — in  towns  like  Richmond,  where  the  feafon 
is  Jhort,  the  bills  muft  be  long,  fo — hufh,  here's 
company — now  to  bufinefs— (putting  bimfelf  in 
order). 

"Enter  DELVILLEJ  Mrs.  MORTIMER,  and  CHARLES. 

Cojlly.  This  way,  Madam,  this  way! — Toma 
Ihew  the  Golden  Fleece. 

Mrs.  Mortimer.  No,  no;  there's  no  occafion — 
this  young  gentleman  has  been  prcfcrib'd  change  of 

air 
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air  by  his  phyficians,  and  if  you  could  recommend 
us  lodgings,  fir — — 

Delville.  My  deareft  coufin,  leave  every  thing 
to  me — walk  into  the  hotel — take  fome  refrefh- 
ment,  and  Sambo  fliall  look  through  the  town,  and 
find  lodgings  for  you. — Come — come — you  can 
truft  the  black,  I'm  fure. 

Mrs.  Mortimer.  Truft  him !  ay,  with  my 
life  ! — Poor  Sambo  !  how  amply  has  he  profited  by 
the  education  you  have  given  him  1 

Delville.  He  has  indeed: — brought  from  his 
own  country  at  fix  years  old,  and  train'd  up  'midft 
all  the  follies  and  diffipation  of  London,  though  his 
head  has  been  enlighten'd,  his  heart  remains  un- 
corrupted. 

Enter  SAMBO.  His  drefs — a  white  jacket,  filver 
fooulder-knot,  white  waiftcoat,  glaz'd  round  baf9 
gold  bandy  cockade >  boots,  and  leather  breeches. 

Delville.     Sambo. 

Sam  be.     Sir ! 

Delville.  See  what  lodgings  there  are  in  Rich- 
mond, and  bring  word  to  me  and  Mrs.  Mortimer 
at  the  hotel. 

Sambo  {alarmed}.     Lodgings,  fir  ! 

Delville.     Ay,  fir;  we  wane  fome direclly. 

Sambo.     We  want  fome  ! 

Delville.  Yes :  don't  you  comprehend,  fir  ?— 
Now,  coufin,  pray,  pray  be  perfuaded. 

Mrs.  Mortimer.  Well,  fince  you  will  have  ic 
fo. — Come,  Charles — oh, Mr.  Delville!  when,  when 
fhall  I  repay  you  for  all  your  kindnefs  and  atten- 
tion ? — (Exit  with  CHARLES,  COSTLY,  and  Waiter, 

at  the  hotel.    DZLVILLE  is  following :  SAMBO 

Jiops  him.) 
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Sambo.  Sir,  I  hope  you'll  forgive  me— I  hope 
you  won't  be  angry  with  me,  fir — but — but 

Dehille.     But  what,  fir? 

Sambo.  Perhaps  you  don't  recoiled:  that  Mrs. 
Mortimer  is  a  married  woman,  fir  ? 

Dekille.     A  married  woman  ! — and  what  then  ? 

Sambo.  Then  fhe  has  a  hufband,  fir — a  hu/band 
who  once  fav'd  my  life  ! — fav'd  me  when  drowning  ; 
and  you  were  pleas'd  to  thank  him,  and  fay  he  had 
conferr'd  fo  great  an  obligation 

Delvilk.  I  know  I  did,  fir : — and  dill — what 
then  ? 

Sambo.  Then,  with  fubmiflion,  fir,  is  this  the 
way  to  repay  it  ? 

Dehille.  Silence  ! — how  often  have  I  told  you 
not  to  touch  on  this  fubject : — if  a  beautiful  woman 
will  throw  herlelf  in  my  way  :  if,  as  foon  as  her 
hufband  goes  to  Gibraltar,  fhe  will  continually 
invite  me  to  her  houfe — coniult  me  in  all  her 
affairs — accept  money  from  me- 

Sambo.     Accept  money  from  you,  fir  ? 

Dehille.  Ay :  at  this  moment,  don't  Mrs. 
.Mortimer  owe  me  above  five  hundred  pounds  ? 
and,  after  all  thefe  proofs,  do  you  fuppofe  fhe  has 
no  other  motive  for  coming  out  of  town  with  me, 
than  her  child's  health  ? — Oh,  I  fee  it  all — and  as  it's 
impoffible  to  perfuade  her  not  ro  love  me,  I'll  e'en 
be  kind,  and  give  her  love  for  love. 

Sambo.  Don't- — don't  be  rafh,  fir :  and  as  to 
perfuading  her  not  to  love  you — leave  that  to  me— 
I'll  do  ic  direaiy. 

Dehille.     You  do  it,  fir ! 

Sambo.  Yes,  fir;  I'll  tell  her  how  you  purfue 
your  ftudies  in  the  Temple  ! — that  you  leave  me  to 
do  all  the  law  bufinefs,  and  while  I'm  copying  out 
pleadings  in  one  room,  ypii're  writing  love  verfes 

in 
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in  another. — I'll  tell  her  of  a  certain  opera  dancer, 
and  remind  her,  though  your  good  qualities  are 
beyond  naming,  yet  where  women  are  concerned, 
you're  fo  thoughtlefs  and  fo  defperate,  that— Oh, 
I'm  often  rude  enough  to  wifli  there  was'ntagown 
or  petticoat  in  the  world  ! 

Dehille.  Puha  ! — go  where  I  ordered  you,  fir ; 
and  for  the  future  no  impertinence,  Sambo: — ceafe 
to  interfere  in  matters  that  don't  concern  you. 
.  Sambo.     Nay,  but  this,  fir 

Dehille.  How  !  do  you  demur  ? — recollect  who 
you  are. 

Sambo.  I  do— I  am  your  (lave. 

Dehille.  No — not  my  flave— I  gave  you  liberty. 

Sambo.  You  did,  fir ;  and  that  made  me  your 
flave. — Gratitude  has  bound  me  fader  to  you  than 
all  the  chains  of  Africa!  'Tis  now  fifteen  years 
fince  you  brought  me  to  England ;  during  which 
time  you  have  foftered  me,  educated  me,  and 
treated  me  more  as  a  brother  than  a  fervant! — 
and  now  when  I  warn  you  of  your  danger,  you  call 
it  impertinence! — Ah,  fir! — rather  fay  'tis  felfifh- 
nefsj  for  my  fate  is  fo  involv'd  with  yours,  that  if 
your  heart  bleeds,  Sambo's  will  break,  I'm  fure. 

Re-enter  Waiter. 

Walter.  Sirj  the  lady — Mrs.  Mortimer  is  afk- 
ing  for  you. 

Dehille.  There!  I've  been  neglecting  her,  and 
liftening  to  your  African  philofophy  :— go,  fir — be- 
gone directly — nay — no  reply— go  fee  for  the  lodg- 
ings directly. — (SAMBO  exit.) — Plague  on  the  fel- 
low's confcientious  language! — he  has  made  me 
half  a  coward,  and  1  begin  to  feel 

W&er.  Sir — won't  you  go  to  the  lady. 
B  3 
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Dehille.  True,  true: — I  am  too  far  embarked 
•— fhew  me  to  herj  and  as  the  man  lays  in  the 
play — «  let  me  run  into  the  danger  to  avoid  the 
apprehenfion !"  [Exeunt. 

SCENE.— d  Street  in  RICHMOND. 

Enter  Mifs  GLOOMLY  and  DOROTHY. 

Mifs  Glocmly.  How!  it  can't  be,  Dorothy — Mrs. 
Mortimer  and  Mr.  Delville  eloped  together  ? 

Dcrctby.  Even  fo,  ma'am: — as  fure  as  you're 
the  firft  of  fentimental  writers,  an  elopement ! — 
I  law  them  ftop  at  Coftly's  inn,  and  get  out  of  the 
fame  poft-chaife ;  and  here  ! — here  '11  be  fine  work 
when  Mr.  Mortimer  comes  home : — firft  there  '11 
be  a  duel — then  there  '11  be  a  divorce — then  he  '11 
be  Tingle  again  :  and  then — ah,  ma'am  !  I  fee  you 
can't  help  fmiling  at  the  thought  of  Mr.  Morti- 
mer's being  once  more  a  bachelor. 

Mifs  Glooinly.  I  fmile  !  fie  !  for  fhame,  Dorothy. 

Dtrotby.  Nayj  fay  what  you  pleafe,  ma'am; 
but  though  the  faithlefs  man  rejected  you,  and 
married  your  niece,  yet  as  your  own  Artemefia 
fays,  "  his  name  is  never  utter'd  but  you  feel  the 
jnoft  tumultuous  animation !" 

Mifs  Gloomty*  Animation  ! — agitation,  child— 
will  you  for  ever  mifquote  me? — but  I  own  my 
virgin  weaknefs,  Dorothy,  and  acknowledge  I 
Jhouldn't  break  my  heart  if  Mr.  Mortimer  were 
once  more  an  infulated  being. 

Dcrctby.  Then  why  not  write  and  inform  him  ? — 

Mifs  Gloomly.  To  confefs  the  truth,  I  have 
\vritten  to  him — t\vo  months  ago  I  fent  him  a  let- 
ter to  Gibraltar,  acquainting  him  with  his  wife's 
conduit  toward  Mr.  Delville,  and  as  he  vlas  foon 

to 
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to  return  to  England,  advifing  him  to  haften  his 
departure—to  be  fure  I  was  rather  early  in  my  in- 
telligence, but  I  knew  nothing  would  fo  foon 
bring  him  to  my  prefence  as  a  little  harmlefs 
fcandal  about  his  wife. 

Dorothy,  Scandal  indeed ! — it's  no  longer  fcandal 
now  I  am  fure :  and  Mr.  Mortimer  will  be  all  gra- 
titude and  love,  and 

Mifs  Gloomly.  I  hope  he  may :  but  if  he  a  fecond 
time  difappoint  me,  I  know  how  to  be  amply  re- 
veng'd: — 1  can  marry  his  uncle,  the  rich  flock- 
broker,  whenever  I  pleafe: — but  of  that  another 
time — now  how  to  bring  about  the  divorce  ?  how 
to  get  evidence  ? 

Dorothy.  Evidence ! — Oh,  if  you  want  a  wit- 
nefs,  fuppofe  I  fife  Sambo — Mr.  Delville's  black. 

Mifs  Gloomly.  Do — find  him  out  direclly,  and 
in  cafe  he's  not  communicative — here — bribe  him 
"-(gives  Dorothy  a  purfe} — I'll  wait  for  you  at 
home  j  and  mind  you're  attentive. 

Dorothy.  Attentive  !  ah,  ma'am !— I  only  wifli 
Mrs.  Mortimer  had  minded  your  advice  as  I  have 
done  ! — if  fhe,  like  me,  had  patted  whole  days  in 
reading  your  moral  and  entertaining  productions — 

Mifs  Glocmly.  Entertaining ! — why  the  girl's 
mad  ! — I  never  wrote  any  thing  entertaining  in  my 
life. 

Dorothy.  Didn't  you,  ma'am  ? 

Mifs  Glcotnly.  No — all  my  works  are  calculate^ 
to  excite  fighs,  and  tears,  and  terror,  and  diftrefs— 
in  fhort,  to  make  people  unhappy — and  I  hold 
laughter  to  be  of  fo  low  and  immoral  a  tendency, 
that  in  the  thirty- fix  volumes  I  have  published,  I 
defy  you  to  produce  a  (ingle  joke. 

Dorothy.  Well !  that  true  enough :  and  they 
certainly  do  make  roe  unhappy. 

B4  Mifs 
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Mifs  Gloomly.  Oh,  they  do,  do  they? — tSen 
that's  the  real  fine  writing — but  fee  ' — the  black's 
conning  chis  way — I'll  leave  you  together;  and  if 
you  fucceed  in  your  crofs-examination,  yju  fhall 
not  only  be  handfomely  fee'd,  but  I'll  read  you  a 
manufcript  of  fo  diftrefiing  a  nature,  that  your 
features  fhall  never  be  vulgariz'd  by  a  fmile  again  ! 

[Exit. 

Enter  SAMBO  (looking  about). 

Dorothy.  Ah,  Sambo — how  d'ye  do,  Sambo  ? — 
why  what  are  you  looking  for  ? 

Sambo.  I  was  looking  for  lodgings,  Mrs.  Dorothy. 

Dorothy.  Lodgings ! — um — what  for  your  maf- 
ter  and  Mrs.  Mortimer,  I  fuppofe — (SAMBO  looks 
aftcnijhed)'. — nay;  I  know  all  about  it — I  know 
they've  elop'd  together — and  heark'ye,  Sambo—- 
my miftrefs  is  fo  anxious  about  a  divorce 

Sambo.  A  divorce! — oh,  oh,  what  that's  her 
object  ? 

Dorothy.  Her  object,  fir  ? 

Sambo.  Ay :  is  it  for  that  (he  perfuaded  Mrs. 
Mortimer's  father  to  difinhcrit  her,  and  Mr.  Mor- 
timer's uncle  to  defert  him  ? — and  when  poverty 
drove  him  abroad,  and  feparated  him  from  his 
wife,  was  it  for  that  fhe  Ihut  her  doors  againft  her  ? 

Dorothy.  No  matter — ferve  her  right,  fir — how 
dare  fhe  marry  Mr.  Mortimer,  when  fhe  knew  my 
miftrefs  was  in  love  with  him  ?  But  the  divorce, 
Sambo — let's  talk  about  the  divorce — in  the  firft 
place  Mifs  Gloomly  wants  your  evidence 

Sambo.  My  .evidence ! 

Dorothy.  Ay :  and  in  the  fecond,  to  unlock  the 

fecret  picafantly,  fhe  has  fent  you  thefe  golden  keys 

— (Jhewing  furfe   full    of  guineas] — here— take 

them  j  and  now,  Sambo — (f trees  it  into  his  hand). 

9  Sambo. 
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Sambo  (throwing  the  purfe  down).  S'life! — does 
Ihe  think  I'll  betray  my  mailer  ? 

Dorothy.  Hey  day  ! — why  not,  fir  ? — when  was 
your  mafter  fo  liberal  ? — did  he  ever  make  you  a 
prefent  of  any  thing  fo  valuable  ? 

Sambo.  I  don't  know — he  made  me  a  prefent  of 
myfelf !— and  poor  as  you  may  think  the  gift,  I'll 
not  fell  it  for  all  the  gold  in  the  univerfe. 

Dorothy.  Not  fell  it! — if  you  come  to  that,  it 
isn't  the  firft  time  I'll  anfwer  for  it — no  Mr. 
Negro — let  me  remind  you,  that  people  of  your 
complexion  are  often  bought  and  fold. 

Sambo.  And  fo  are  people  of  yours.  Black  men 
are  not  the  only  men  that  are  bought  and  fold. 
Every  body  has  their  price;  particularly  chamber- 
maids :  they  are  always  knock'd  down  to  the  b? ft 
bidder.  But  I  didn't  come  to  quarrel — fo  good 
day,  Mrs.  Dorothy. 

Dorothy.  What  ?  and  you  won't  take  the  purfe? 
— (SAMBO  Jhakes  his  head.) — Dolt !  Blockhead  !— 
I  fee  you  know  nothing  of  the  value  of  money. 

Sambo.  Faith!  not  much — I  fpent  my  whole 
fortune  one  morning  j  for  though  my  anceftors  all 
came  from  the  gold  coaft,  my  patrimony  could 
only  purchafe  me  a  French- horn — fo  once  more 
good  day,  Mrs.  Dorothy. 

Dorothy.  Mighty  well,  fir :  but  remember  your 
evidence  may  be  forc'd  from  you —  take  care  a 
lawyer's  not  employed. 

Sambo.  Do  you  take  care  a  lawyer's  not  em- 
ploy'd — I  have  ftudied  the  practice — in  fact,  I'm 
a  fort  of  ftudent  of  the  Temple,  and  let  me  advife 
your  miftrefs  not  to  wade  her  money  that  way — 
bid  her  lay  it  out  in  French-horns,  or  any  other 
inftruments  of  harmony — but  never  let  her  buy 
difcord  or  corrupt  fidelity  with  it,  I  entreat  you. 

[Exeunt. 
SCENE. 
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SCENE.— Piew    of  RICHMOND,    the    River, 
Bridge,  Hill,  &c. 

Enter  EMILY. 

Emily.  Lord !  Lord !  who'd  have  thought  of 
being  laugh'd  out  of  one's  affection  ? — Had  Mr. 
Goffamer  been  a  ferious  melancholy  fwain,  I  fhould 
have  been  on  my  guard  j  but  he  made  love  to  me 
in  joke,  and  I  couldn't  help  returning  it  in  earned! 
—and  here ! — my  guardian  has  fent  me  to  his 
country-houfe  to  keep  me  out  of  his  way — but  I 
don't  care — Mr.  Goffamer  is  a  man  after  my  own 
heart,  and  he  has  promis'd  to  write  to  me ! — and 
I've  fent  Gregory  to  the  poft-office;  and  if  there 
be  but  a  letter 

Enter  GREGORY. 

Emily.  Well:  what  news  Gregory?— has  my 
dear  Mr.  Goffamer  kept  his  word  ? — come  now — • 
quick  Gregory— quick — (faying  hold  of  him). 

Gregory.  Lord  !  what  a  madcap  you  are,  mifs ! 
—no  wonder  at  your  loving  fuch  a  Merry  Andrew 
gentleman  as  Mr.  Goffamer— but  here  it  is ! — 
here's  the  letter. 

Emily  (Jhatcbing  it  from  him).  So  it  is! — in  his 
own  dear  facetious  hand — now  for  it :  (Reads) 
•"  My  dear  Emily, 

"  Since  you  were  fent  into  the  country,  I  ven- 
Cf  tur'd  to  make  one  more  application  to  your 
"  guardian,  and  he  actually  order'd  his  fervants  to 
"  turn  me  out  of  doors — confequently  I  deter- 
tc  ir.in'd  to  have  fome  fport  with  him;  and  I've 
"  the  pleafure  to  inform  you,  I  began  hoaxing 
"  him  yefterday." 

I'm 
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I'm  glad  of  that ! — aVt  you,  Gregory  ? 

Gregory.  Yes :  that  I  be,  mifs — though,  hang 
me  if  1  know  what  hoaxing  mean  ? 

Emily.  Don't  you  ? — -why  it's  all  the  fafhion  ! — to 
hoax  a  perfon  is-  to  make  a  butr,  a  fool,  a  laughing 
(lock  of  them — and  Mr.  Gofiamer  is  fo  celebrated  in 
the  art,  that — but  Lord  !  where  was  I  ?  (Reads  on :) 
"  I  {hall  foon  follow  this  letter;  and  in  the  mean- 
"  time,  recoiled!  the  world  is  full  of  vexation  and 
<f  difappointment,  and  therefore  copy  my  motto, 
<e  and  Laugh  when  you  can! 

"  GEORGE  GOSSAMER." 

There  now  !  only  think  of  my  guardian's  refufing 
his  confent !  and  if  I  marry  without  it,  I  lofe  all 
my  fortune;  and  Mr.  Goflamer  is  a  Lord's 
younger  brother,  and  they've  never  any  money, 
and — heigho ! — come  Gregory,  I  may  as  well  re- 
turn to  my  prifon. 

Enter  DELVILLE. 

Dehille.  Mifs  Emily,  an  old  friend  and  fchool- 
fellow  of  yours — Mrs.  Mortimer — 

Emily.  Mrs.  Mortimer,  fir  ?    . 

Dehille.  Is  now  at  the  hotel,  and  feeing  you 
from  the  window,  fent  me  to 

Emily.  I'll  wait  upon  her  direftly — come  Gre- 
gory— now  I  may  confult  her  about  my  love  affair ; 
and,  indeed,  I  hope  Mr.  Goflamer  will  make  hafte 
and  get  my  guardian's  confent — for  I  wifh  to  be 
married — that  I  do : — nobody  knows  how  I  wi(h  to 
be  married — dear  me !  nobody  knows  how  much 
I  long  to  be  married  !— Sir,  good  day. 

(Curtfies  to  DELVILLE,  aud  exit  with  GREGORY.) 

Dehille.  So,  whilft  flie  and  Mrs.  Mortimer  con- 
verfe  together,  I  will  myfelf  fee  for  apartments, 

and 
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and  come  what  will  we  never  part  again — heh  ! 
who's  here — as  I  live,  my  old  college  friend — the 
laughter-loving  Goflamer ! 

Enter  GOSSAMER. 

Delville.  What,  George  ! 

Coffamer.  What,  Ned  !— Ned  Delville  ! 

(flaking  hands'}. 

Delville.  Why  I  haven't  feen  you  thefe  hundred 
years — but  I've  heard  of  you — ah,  George  ! 
George  !— I'm  told  you're  as  great  a  boy,  and  play 
as  many  monkey  tricks  as  ever  ! 

Goffamer.  Then  you're  told  right,  Ned — I  leave 
you  and  other  wifeacres  to  follow  ferious,  grave 
purfuits — for  me,  I'm  fool  enough  to  ftudy  mirth 
and  merriment;  and  as  long  as  I'm  a  man  I  hope 
I  (hall be  a  boy! 

Delville.  Well,  well! —I  fee  there's  no  re- 
forming you — fo  tell  me,  what  brings  you  to  Rich- 
mond, George  ? 

Gojfamer.  A  fine  girl  and  thirty  thoufand  pounds ! 
I  love  them  both  with  all  my  heart  and  foul. 

Delville.  And  do  they  love  you  ?~ 

Gajfamer.  To  diftrac~tion  ! — both  ready  to  jump 
into  my  arms! — only  the  guardian,  he's  a  little 
troublefome — but  you  know  the  old  way — play 
with  him  like  trout — tickle  him  into  confent. 

Dehille.  Take  care,  George :  for  how  often  at 
Weftminfter  and  at  Oxford,  whilft  planning  to 
trick  others,  have  I  feen  you  trick'd  yourfelfi1 

Gojfamer.  Never:  fince  I  took  to  the  glorious 
profefiion,  never  had  the  worft  of  if. 

Delville.  No  t  why  don't  you  remember  the 
boyifli  trick  I  play'd  you  at  the  Sun  Inn  ?  didn't  I 
lure  you  into  the  attorney's  bed-chamber,  and  coax 

you 
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you  to  let  off  fqulbs  and  crackers  in  order  to  get 
you  into  a  law-fuit? 

Goffamer.  You  did — you  did — and  when  the 
ceremony  was  perform'd,  didn't  I  run  out  of  the 
room,  lock  you  in,  and  leave  you  to  pay  all  the 
cofts  and  damages? — I  fay  there  I  hoax'd  you, 
Ned  ?• — then  again,  the  bet  about  the  hogfhead  of 
claret  ?  ^ 

Dehille.  Pfha  ! — nonfenfe — that  was  many 
years  ago :  I  defy  you  to  fucceed  now  ? 

Gojfamer.   Don't — don't  defy  me,  Ned  ? 

Dehille.  Why  s'life  !  have  you  the  impudence 
to  fuppofe  you  could  make  a  butt  of  me  now  ? 

Goffamer.  Of  you  or  any  man  living:  and 
if  you  chufe  to  bet  me  another  hogfhead  of  claret ! 
—but  you  won't — you've  bought  experience— the 
burnt  child,  you  know — heh  !  Ned. 

Dehille.  Zounds !  I've  a  great  mind  to  accept 
your  offer,  on  purpofe  to  make  you  pay  for  your 
preemption. 

Gojfamer.  Do :  I'd  take  it  as  a  favour,  Ned- 
do  let  me  once  more  make  a  laughing  (lock  of  you  ? 
do  bet  me  a  hogfliead  of  claret,  that  before  to- 
morrow morning  I  don't  play  you  as  fair  a  trick— 

Dehille.  Before  to-morrow  morning  ?  well— 
fince  you  provoke  me — it's  a  bet. 

Goffamer  (embracing  him}.  My  dear  fellow,  thus, 
and  thus  let  me  return  you  thanks  ! — I'll  go  to 
work  direilly— I'll  go  drink  one  bottle  of  Coftly's 
claret,  the  better  to  lecure  whole  dozens  of  yours ! 
— I'll — but  hold— hold— where  am  I  to  find  you  ? 

Dehille.  At  the  hotel. 

Gojfamer.  That's  enough  ! — and  remember  now 
— no  quibbling — if  it's  as  fair  a  trick  as  the  others, 
you'll  acknowledge  the  wager's  mine  ? 

Dehille. 
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Defoille.  Agreed!  and  by  making  you  fmartfor 
your  folly,  I  hope  I  ftiall  fhame  you  out  of  a  con- 
duel,  devoid  of  all  feeling,  fenfe,  and  morality  ! 

Goffamer.  Morality  ! — nay,  now — what  fyftem 
is  more  moral  than  mine  ? 

Dehille.  What!  why  that  of  rationality — of 
fentiment. 

Gcjfamer.  Sentiment!  pftia! — where  one  rafcal 
is  prcach'd  or  leflur'd  out  of  hi?  vices,  thoufands 
are  laugh'd  and  ndicul'd  out  of  them  :  and  becaufe 
I'm  cheerful,  don't  fancy  I  want  feeling  ? — no; 
I've  as  much  fenftbility  as  graver  men;  but  the 
world  is  full  enough  of  mifery,  and  rather  than 
add  to  it,  I  often  drefs  forrow  in  fmiles  I  promife 
you — fo  be  on  your  guard — remember  the  at- 
torney—and Laugh — laugh  when  you  can,  my 
boy !  [Exeunt* 


END    OF    THE    FIRST    ACT. 
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ACT     II. 

SCENE.— Another  View  of  COSTLY-'*  Inn. 

Enter  COSTLY  and  Waiter. 

Waiter  (meeting  Cojlly).  Oh,  fir  !  you're  wanted, 
firi — Alderman  Plethora  has  been  calling  for  you 
this  half  hour. 

Cojlly.  Alderman  Plethora ! 

Waiter.  Yes,  fir :  he  complains  of  bad  treat- 
ment— he  fays  his  phyficians  ordered  him  to  deep 
in  the  country,  and  accordingly  he  came  to  your 
houfe  to  be  fnug  and  quiet 

Cojlly.  Well !  and  was'nt  he  fnug  and  quiet  ? 

Waiter.  No,  fir :  he  fays  the  maid  put  him  in  a 
chamber  over  the  billiard-room,  and  under  the  ball- 
room, fo  that  he  flept  between  two  fires.  Then 
you  are -wanted  by  the  club — by  the  Sons  of  Friend- 
fhip,  fir — they  complain  of  their  wine — they  fay 
it's  execrable. 

Cojlly.  My  wine  execrable  ? 

Waiter.  Ay,  they  wonder  fuch  fluff  can  be  fold 
by  a  landlord  of  your  confequence — and  they  de- 
fire  you'll  tafte  this  bottle  of  port  yourfelf? 

(Waiter  has  a  bottle  in  his  hand.) 

Cojlly.  I  tafte  it! — do  they  want  to  poifon  me  ? — 
damn  me  if  I'd  drink  a  glafs  of  it  for  the  profit  of 
the  whole  pipe  :  no,  no — give  my  compliments  to 
the  Alderman  and  the  Sons  of  Friendfhip — but, 
hu(h  !  fomebody's  coming — this  way.  (Retires.) 

Enter 
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Enter  DELVILLE  from  tie  Wing. 

Delville.  S'death!  that  he  (hould  arrive  at  fuch 
a  time  as  this?  (looks  out} — 'tis  he  !  'tis  Mortimer 
himfelf ! — and  fhould  he  meet  his  wife,  all,  all  will 
be  undone — perhaps  he'll  force  her  from  me — per- 
haps perfuade  her  to  relent,  and  lure  her  to  his 
arms — diftradion  !  that  muft  never  be — (he's  now 
in  my  poflefllon,  and  fhall  I  rifk  the  lofs  of  her  ? — 
Landlord — a  word  with  you — you  don't  wifh  to  in- 
terrupt an  amour,  dd  you  ? 

Cojily.  An  amour,  fir? 

Delville.  Ay  :  if  a  lady  and  gentleman  had  elop'd 
together,  and  were  purfued  by  a  brother  or  a  huf- 
band,  you  wouldn't  ftop  their  progrefs  would  you  ? 

Cojily.  Not  I,  fir:  always  fend  them  forward  for 
the  good  of  the  road :  and  none  pay  better  than 
your  runaway  lovers — that  is,  going  down — coming 
back  they  lofe  their  appetites,  and  call  for  nothing 
to  eat  or  drink. 

Dehille.  Underftand  me  then?  the  lady  is  in 
that  detach'd  part  of  your  inn ;  and  in  the  firft 
place,  I  wifh  nobody  to  come  near  the  room  j  and 
in  the  next,  to  have  a  chaife  and  four  ready  at  the 
gate. 

Cojily.  I  take!  it  fliall  be  done. 

Delvil'e.  Then,  Mortimer,  I  defy  you! — (afide) 
and  now,  how  am  I  to  repay  ? 

Cojily.  Repay  ! — oh  don't  you  trouble  yourfelf 
about  that  j  I'll  put  it  in  the  bill- — whenever  I 
oblige  a  cuftomer,  or  a  cuftomer  difobliges  me,  I 
always  put  it  in  the  bill ! — fo  mum — you  go  to  the 
lady  ? 

Delville.  I  will :  and  mind  now— reward  yourfelf 
handfomely,  I  charge  you  ? 

Cojily. 
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Cojlly.  Never  fear — you  fhall  have  charge  for 
charge,  I  warrant.  (DELVILLE  exit  into  inn.)  Now 
obferve,  Tom ;  obferve— (taking  Waiter  afide). 

Enter  MORTIMER. 

Mortimer.  So!  I  can  walk  no  further:  bodily 
fatigue  I  can  encounter  cheerfully,  but  not  the 
ceafelefs  labour  of  the  heart — 'tis  here!  'tis  here  I 
am  exhaufted!  and  though  fo  near  my  journey's 
end,  I  fear  I  have  not  ftrength  to  reach  it ! — this 
inn  may  afford  me  a  conveyance :  I'll  enquire— 
Sir?  (to  COSTLY,  who  takes  no  notice  of  him) — Sir, 
may  I  afk 

Cojlly.  Keep  off:  don't  you  fee  I'm  bufy  ? 

Mortimer.  I  beg  pardon :  1  thought  you  be- 
long'd  ro  this  houfe  ? 

Cojlly.  I  belong  to  this  houfe  !  that's  a  very  good 
joke — this  houfe  belongs  to  me — but,  like  other 
great  people,  I  don't  give  dinners  and  fuppers 
without  expecting  to  get  fomething  by  them  ; — 
and  (jutting  bis  band  to  his  pocket} — you  take, 
don't  you  ? 

Mortimer.  I  do :  I  underftand  you  well :  but, 
when  I  tell  you  thefe  feet  have  borne  me  a  long  and 
tedious  journey  of  two  hundred  miles,  and  that  I 
only  afk  a  reft  ing  place  in  fome  ftage  coach  or  re- 
turn'd  chaife— 

Cofily.  Return'd  chaife ! — pfha!  (turns  from  him 
'with  contempt} — now  mind,  Tom,  what  I've  told 
you,  and  I'll  go  give  orders  to  the  other  fervants. 
(As  be  is  going  into  inn,  SAMBO  comes  out) — Ah, 
Blacky — how  d'ye  do,  Blacky? 

Sambo.  Thank'ye,  Mr.  Landlord— thank'ye:  — 
(fees  MORTIMER)  blefs  me!  who  is  that  gentleman  ? 

Coftly.  Gentleman  indeed !  it's  fome  poor  devil 
who  wants  a  return'd  chaife. 

C  Sambo. 
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Sambo.  And  won't  you  let  him  have  one  ? 

Cojlly.  No;  he  has  no  money. 

Sambo.  Hasn't  he!  than  I  have — oh!  Mr. 
Mortimer,  don't  you  recollect  me  ? 

Mortimer.  Sambo  !  faithful  Sambo  ! 

Sambo.  You  once  fav'd  my  life,  fir,  and  may  I 
lofe  it  if  ever  I'm  ungrateful— a  return'd  chaife  I—- 
Go—  get  him  all  the  chaifes  and  horfes  in  the  inn; 
and  though  he  has  no  money,  Mr.  Landlord,  I 
think,  with  fubmiffion,  your  profits  might,  once  in 
a  way,  allow  you  to  find  a  retting  place  for  a  poor 
and  weary  foldier. — (COSTLY  and  Waiter  exeunt.) 
— Well  ;  and  how  have  you  been,  fir  ? — and  what 
brings  you  fo  unexpectedly  from  Gibraltar? 

Mortimer  (producing  a  letter)*  This  letter:— 
hear  me — it  calls  your  matter  villain — it  charges 

him  with  fuch  accompliih'd  infamy but  fince 

you  know  the  truth  or  falfehood  of  the  charge,  read, 

and  at  once  confirm  or  dUfipaie  my.  fears. 

.    Sambo.  This  letter  !— pray. who  is  it  from,  fir? 

Mortimer.  From  Mifs  Gloorrtly :.  and  though  I 
know  her  to  be  artful  and  cenforious,  yet  would 

Ihe  dare  commit  her  name but  read,  and  if 

you  can,  good  fellow,  relieve  a  doating  hufband 
from  agonies  too  great  to  be  endur'd. 

Sambo  (reading).  "  Sir,  I  think  it  my  duty 
"  once  more  to  apprize  you  of  the  growing  im- 
"  propriety  of  your  wife's  conduct  towards  Mr. 
"  Delvilie. — They  are  become  the  talkof  the  townj 
"  and  as  you  are  foon  to  leave  Gibraltar,  let  me 
ct  advife  you  to  haften  your  departure;  and  if  on 
"  your  arrival  you  will  call  at  my  houfe,  you  (hall 
"  hear  more  from  your 

«  Conftant  Friend, 

"  DIANA  GLOGMLY." 

Mortimer. 
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Mortimer.  There!— what  fay  you,  Sambo? — 
is  Delville  the  moft  deprav'd,  and  I  the  mod  ac- 

curs'd -(SAMBO,  who  has  been  trembling  all  the 

time^  lets  the  letter  fair) — Ha!  what  alarms  you  ? — 
why  do  you  tremble  thus  ? 

Sambo.  I— I  tremble,  fir  !— blefs  you  !— I— I 
don't  tremble,  fir. 

Mortimer.  No? — why  you  fhake,  man 

Sambo.  It's  an  ague — nothing  but  an  ague!— I 
brought  it  with  me  from  the  Weft  Indies,  and— . 
and— hadn't  I  better  go  order  the  chaife  ? 

Mortimer.  How!  do  you  prevaricate? — then 
your  mafter  lhall  himfelf  inform  me  ! — where  is 
he? — in  t^-it  inn,  fir? 

Sambo.  No— yes — but,  but . 

Mortimer.  But  what,  fir  ? 

Sambo.  Why — why  there's  fomebody  with  him— . 

Mortimer  (laying  hold  of  him).  Who  is  ir? 

fpeak  directly,  fir 

Sambo.  Not  Mrs.  Mortimer,  fir-^-upon  my 
honour  not  Mrs.  Mortimer,  fir — and  he's  inno- 
cent, and  flie's  innocent,  and  we're  all  innocent !; 
— befides,  if  he  were  with  her,  'twould  be  folely 
out  of  friendfhip  for  you — only  to  keep  off  other 
lovers— to— 

Mortimer.  Stand  by — I  will  be  fatisfied—l'll  fee 
Mr.  Delville. 

Enter  GOSSAMER,  drunk,  and  meeting  MORTIMER. 

Gojfamer.  You  fee,  Mr.  Delville  ! — fave  yourfclf 
the  trouble — my  bufinefs  is  much  more  important 
than  yours,  and  even  I  can't  fee  him. — (hiccups). 
— D — n  this  landlord  and  his  wine — I'm  poifon'd 
— poifon'd  to  a  certainty. 

C  2  Mortimer, 
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-  Mortimer  (breaking  from$AM*Qy  who  holds 
Away  !   I'll  know  the  word, 

Go/amer  (flopping  him].  Stop-  I'll  te11  you  a 
fecret:  Delvillc — our  friend,  Delville,  has  betted 
me  a  hogfhead  of  claret  I  don't  make  a  laughing 
ftock  of  him — now  the  bufmefs  is  half  done — I've 
found  out  fuch  a  hoax  for  him — hark'ye — (wbifpers 
MORTIMER)  he  has  elop'd  with  a  married  woman. 
Mortimer.  What? 

Goffamer.  He  has  carried  off  Mrs.  Mortimer — 
they  are  now  in  the  hotel :  and,  in  my  mind,  our 

friend's  a  d d  raical  for  his  pains— what  right 

has  he  to  make  a  gentleman  unhappy  ? — to  bring 
tears  into  the  eyes  of  an  honourable  hufband?— 
that's  not  my  plan,  I  allure  you — I  always  make 
people  laugh — (cbferves  MORTIMER'^  agitation} — 
no — not  always — for  my  jokes  don't  feem  to  take 
nuw,  I  perceive. 

Sambo   (pulling  GOSSAMER'J  .coat}.  No:  for  a 

good  reafon,  fir:  becaufe 

Gojfamer.  Becaufe  you're  the  tragic  mufe— 
avaunt,  thou  fable  goddcfs  ! — and,  fir,  if  you  chufe 
to  join  with  me,  we'll — (MORTIMER  weeps  and  takes 
out  bis  handkerchief} — oh,  oh  ! — fome  intimate 
friend,  I  fuppofe — what  you  know  Mr.  Mortimer? 
— pray,  fir — no  offence,  I  prefume — was  he  very 
fond  of  his  wife  ? 

Mortimer.  Fond !  oh :  he  had  no  hope  beyond 
her. 

Goffamer.  Poor  gentleman! — I  wilh  I  was  near 
him  to  comfort  him  ! — but  courage  !  take  courage, 
fir:  perhaps  it's  not  yet  too  late  to  fave  her — and 
I've  a  curled  comical  head  of  my  own,  I  can  tell 
you — I  have!  and  if,  by  one  of  my  facetious  ftra- 
tagems,  1  can  make  a  butt  of  Delville,  win  a  hogf- 

head 
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head  of  claret,  and  reftore  Mrs.  Mortimer  to  her 

hufband,  why  then come,  I'm  fure  you'll 

laugh  at  my  jokes  then,  won't  you,  fir  ? 

Mortimer.  Nay,  nay — 'tis  all  in  vain. 

Gojfamer.  Not  a  bit — I'm  now  going  to  Emily, 
but  I'll  return  inftantly,  and  hoax  him  certainly  !— 
and  in  the  meantime  keep  clear  of  the  tragic  mufe, 
and  Laugh — laugh  when  you  can  ! 

Mortimer.  Stay,  fir — but  one  queftion  more, 
and  the  die  is  caft  for  ever — did  you  fee  them  to- 
gether ? 

Go/amer.  To  be  fure  I  did— not  a  half  an  hour 
ago,  1  faw  him  on  his  knees  to  her ;  and  now,  be- 
caufe  they're  tete-a-tete  nobody  muft  come  near 
him — but  courage,  I  fay  !  — I'll  fave  her — I'll  re- 
ftore her  to  her  hufband  ! — and  if  I  do  not,  blame 
my  head — (putting  his  band  to  his  heart] — not  my 
heart ! — (putting  his  hand  to  bis  head) — damn  this 
wine — (hiccups) — poifon'd,  poifon'd  to  a  certainty  ! 

[Exit. 

Mortimer  (after  a  pau/e).  Well,  well — I'll  re- 
fent  it  like  a  man. 

Sambo.  Refent  it ! — don't,  fir,  for  my  fake — if 
my  matter  muft  fuffer,  let  the  law  punifti  him. 

Mortimer.  What  will  the  law  afford  me  ? — a 
pecuniary  atonement ! — and  when  I've  loft  the  only 
treafure  that  I  covet,  will  millions  purchafe  me  a 
moment's  peace  ? — no — though  he  fees  I  couldn't 
guard  her  honour,  he'll  find  I've  courage  to  afiert 

my  own — I'll  go  and yet  hold— let  me  con- 

fider 

Sambo.  Ay  do,  fir :  confider  for  ever,  rather 
than  hurt  my  dear  mafter. 

Mortimer.  My  boy  ! — my  only  child  ! — fhould 

it  be  my  lot  to  fall,  what  will  become  of  him  ?— 

his  mother  is  no  longer  fie  to  educate  him,  and 

C  3  there- 
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therefore  let  me  claim  Mifs  Gloomly's  promife 
made  to  her  brother  on  his  death-bed— -yes :  that 
ihall  be  my  firft  employment,  then,  expect  me, 
Delville! — Sambo,  you'll  find  me  at  yonder  inn. 

Sambo.  Nay,  fir :  but  fuppofe  you  were  juft  to 
iee  Mrs.  Mortimer 

Mortimer.  See  her !  what !  to  be  defpis'd,  in- 
fulted,  triumph'd  over  ? — no — no — 1  will  not  con- 
defcend  to  let  her  know  my  fufferings. 

Sambo.  Well :  but  if  I  fee  her,  mayn't  I  men- 
tion— 

Mortimer.  No,  fir:  do  not  name  me — and  yet 
—{•pulling  loer  -pifture  from  bis  breaft} — fince  fhe's 
another's,  and  I'm  no  longer  privileg'd  to  wear  it, 
give  her  back  her  picture — ah  !  'twas  my  com- 
panion in  many  a  cheeriefs  hour — I  pafs'd  whole 
days  in  gazing  on  its  charms  j  and  even  now,  I 
tremble  as  I  look,  and  tears  of  pity  and  of  love 
fall  as  I  part  with  it !— (weeping  and  kijjlng  the 
fifture). 

Sambo.  Do — pray,  fir,  let  me  tell  her  all  this. 

Mortimer,  No : — but  you  may  fay,  in  memory 
of  our  paft  affections,  I'll  keep  the  bitter  fecret  to 
myfelf — I'll  not  proclaim  her  errors  to  the  world  :— 
tell  her,  I  may  condemn,  but  I  will  not  expofe 
her !  \Exeunt. 

S  C  E  N  E.— A  Room  in  the  Hotel— Folding  Doors 
in  the  back  Scene. 

Enter  Mrs.  MORTIMER  haftily. 

Mrs.  Mortimer.  Can  this  be  Mr.  Delville? — 
can  he  believe  what  he  affirms  ?— I  encourage  his 
addrelfes !  1  give  proof  of  love  1— oh  !  he  knows 
as  little  of  my  heart  as  I  have  known  of  his — but  I 

begin 
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begin  to  underftand  him  now — the  friend  breaks 
forth  into  the  lover!  and  'mongft  the  various 
hardfhips  of  our  fex,  I  might  have  known  men 
cannot  be  our  friends — they  talk  of  friendfhip,  but 
their  thoughts  are  love  ! 

Enter  SAMBO. 

Mrs.  Mortimer.  Speak,  Sambo — you — you  cart 
vindicate  my  innocence — have  I  even,  in  the 
flighted  degree,  once  taught  you  to  believe  I  lov'd 
your  mafter. 

Sambo.  Don't— don'c  afk  me,  ma?am — I'm  no 
judge. 

Mrs.  Mortimer.  How !  do  you  confpire  againft 
me  ? — oh  Heav'ns  !  on  what  grounds  am  I  accus'd? 
—is  it  becaufe,  at  his  own  requeft,  I  fuffer'd  him 
to  accompany  me  and  my  fon  to  this  place — fure- 
ly,  as  my  relation  and  friend  from  early  life,  there 
was  no  great  impropriety  or  proof  of  love  in  that  ? 
—is  it  then,  becaufe  he  perfuaded  me  to  accept 
money  from  him  ? — alas  1  imperious  neceflity  com- 
pell'd  me,  and  but  for  his  timely  affiftance,  I  and 
my  poor  child  muft  have  been  reduc'd  to  mifery 
and  want ! 

Samlo.  Indeed,  madam ! 

Mrs.  Mortimer.  Yes  :  Mr.  Mortimer,  out  of  his 
fmall  pay  as  lieutenant,  could  remit  nothing  for 
our  fupportj  and  his  family  and  my  own  had 
driven  me  to  diftrefi — to  defpair — but,  thank 
Heaven  ! — not  to  diftionour  ! — (kneels) — No, 
Mortimer  ! — if  fince  the  day  we  parted,  I've  been 
untrue  to  you,  in  action,  word,  or  thought, 
may  I  meet  the  greateft  punifhment  on  earth-?-* 
your  anger,  your  difdain  ! 

C  4  Sambo* 
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Sambo.  "  Dear  Yanko  fay,  and  true  he  fay  !" — 
{finging  and  dancing) — Then  it's  all  a  miftake— 
all  a  big,  odious,  fcandalous  lie — Blefs  my  foul  !— 
how  could  the  report  have  originated  ? 

Mrs.  Mortimer.  No  doubt  in  the  conceit  of  a 
coxcomb — in  your  matter's  vanity. 

Sambo.  And  in  Mifs  Gloomly's  (lander;  and, 
begging  your  pardon,  ma'am,  in  your  own 
fhoughdefihefs — don't  be  angry — but  the  world 
judges  by  appearances,  and  when  I'm  married,  I 
fhall  requeft  of  Mrs.  Sambo 

Mrs.  Mortimer.  Then  the  world  judges  falfely— 
Virtue  is  artlefs,  free,  and  unfufpicious — 'tis  only 
vice  that  gloffes  o'er  its  crimes ;  and  to  the  truly 
innocent,  the  cenfure  or  applaufe  of  gofilp  tongues 
is  equally  indifferent! — but  I  will  go  and 

Sambo.  Go  ! — I  fay — where  will  you  go  to  ? 

Mrs.  Mortimer.  Alas  !  I  know  not. 

Sambo.  Don't  you  ? — then  I'll  tell  you — you'll 
go  to  your  hufband. 

Mrs.  Mortimer.  My  hufband ! — oh,  the  very 
thought  revives  me — the  fight  of  him  is  all  I  hope 
and  pray  for — but  ah  ! — he  is  far  off. 

Sambo.  Far  off,  is  he  ? — hem ! — look — who  gave 
me  this  picture? 

Mrs.  Mortimer.  That !  why  'tis  the  fame  I  gave 
Mortimer 

Sambo.  I  know  it :  and  it's  the  fame  he  gave 
me — now,  not  five  minutes  ago — and  he  prefs'd  it 
to  his  heart,  and  kifs'd  it!  and  now,  if  you'll  go 
with  me,  he'll  prefs  and  kifs  fomeching  elfe. 

Mrs.  Mortimer.  How  !  what  mean  you  ? 

Sambo.  Mean  ! — that  you  don't  fuppofe  he'll 
prefer  paint  and  ivory  to  the  pure  flelh  and  blood 
of  the  original  ? — Come  along — he's  over  the  way 

—at 
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—at  the  oppofite  inn;  and  if  my  matter  could  feel 
as  I  do— if,  like  me,  he  knew  the  pleafure  of  bring- 
ing a  fond  couple  together,  I'm  fure  he'd  never 
have  the  heart  to  part  them. 

Enter  DELVILLE. 

Dehille.  Heh  ! — where  are  you  going,  fir  ? 

Sambo.  Going,  fir ! — I  was  going  to  deliver  this 
lady  to  her  hufband ;  and  I  was  faying,  fir,  that  if 
a  man  knew  the  pleafure  of  bringing  a  fond  pair 
together— 

Dehille  (pulling  SAMBO  from  her).  Begone—- 
leave the  room  this  inftant,  fir — and,  d'ye  hear, 
for  your  life,  don't  let  us  be  interrupted. 

Sambo.  Not  interrupted,  fir  ! 

Dehille.  No — fhe  has  made  a  dupe  of  me,  and 
I'm  refolv'd  to  be  reveng'd. 

Sambo.  Reveng'd ! 

Dehille.  Ay:  can't  you  guefs  my  meaning?— 
heark'ye! — fhe  and  Mortimer  fhall  never  meeo 
again. 

Sambo.  Not  meet ! — what !  you  'd  detain  her  ? — 
you'd — (Catches  hold  of  DELVILLE  by  one  handt 
and  points  to  Mrs.  MORTIMER  with  the  other) — 
look  at  her,  fir — (lie  is  now  innocent ! — her  huf- 
band, after  a  year's  abfence,  is  waiting  to  embrace 
her! — her  and  his  only  child! — look,  I  fay,  fir; 
and  then  tell  me,  if,  even  in  my  uncivilized 
country,  a  being  can  be  found  favage  enough  to 
part  them  t 

Delyille.  How!  again  this  infolence !— have  a 
care,  or  I  may  find  means  to  fend  you  back  to  that 
uncultivated  country. 

Sambo.  Do : — fend  me  where  you  like — let  me 
toil,  fret,  and  be  treated  like  a  flave — only  don't  let 

me 
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me  fee  the  matter  of  my  heart  defcend  to  aftions, 
which  will  embitter  his  life  and  my  own  for  ever ! 

Dehilte.  Look'ye,  firrah — you  but  increafe  my 
defperation ;  and  if  you  do  not  inftantly  leave  the 
room,  force — force  mall  be  employ'd 

Sambo.  Well :  I'll  fave  you  the  trouble,  fir — 
fince  my  remonftrances  have  fail'd,  I  am  not  the 
proper  perfon  to  contend  further — what  fhall  I  do  ? 
— fuppofe  I  apply  to  Mr.  Mortimer — no — no — 
murder  will  be  the  confequence — fuppofe — gad  !  I 
have  it — lucky,  lucky  thought.  I'll  go — I'll  go. 

Mrs.  Mortimer,  Stay — do  not  leave  me,  Sambo. 

Sambo.  Don't  be  afraid  ma'am — my  mafter  will 
foon  be  put  in  good-humour: — at  all  events,  I'll 
wait  within  hearing;  for  though  I  know  my  obedi- 
ence as  a  fervant,  Til  Ihew  him  I  hav'n't  forgot 
my  duty  as  a  man  !  [£#;'/. 

(DELVILLE  locks  the  door.) 

Mrs.  Mortimer.  Heav'ns  !  what  do  you  mean  ? 

Dehille  (much  agitated  and  laying  bold  of  her 
band).  Hear  me,  madam: — you've  rais'd  aflame 
1  cannot  now  extinguifh,  and  (hould  it  prove  mod 
fatal  to  us  both,  you  have  to  anfwer  for  the  confe- 
quences — better  than  life  I  love  you,  and  but  with 
life  I'll  part  with  you. 

Mrs.  Mortimer.  How  !  not  part  with  me  ? 

DelviHe.  No — Love,  uncontrollable  Love,  urges 
me  to  the  glorious  enterprife!  and  let  Mortimer 
call  me  to  the  field,  or  make  me  pay  the  forfeit  of 
the  law,  in  either  cafe  my  life  and  fortune  fhall 
anfwer  the  event. 

Mrs.   Mortimer.  Your   fortune !    ay,    thus    it 

ever  is  :  the  poor  wretch  who  deals  a  purfe  the 

law  condemns  to  death;  but  the  exalted  robber, 

who  purloins  a  wife,  and  cowardly  afTaflinates  a 

4  hufcand's 
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hufband's  peace,  pays  a  fmall  penalty  j  which,  in 
themodifh  circle  of  his  friends,  adds  to  his  fafhion 
and  eftablilhes  his  fame! — but  mine's  a  different 
cafe? 

Delville.  Of  that  I  think  not ;  and  be  the  pe- 
nalty or  beggary  or  death,  I'll  think  my  happinefs 
too  cheaply  bought ! — (here  he  lays  hold  of  her,  and 
jhe  breaks  from  him) — nay  ;  hope  not  to  efcape — 
the  doors  are  all  fecured. 

Mrs.  Mortimer.  Secured  !  unlock  them  then, 
or  I'll  expofe  you,  fir ! — I'll  call  for  help, 

Delville.  That  too  is  ufelefs :  the  whole  houfe  is 
in  my  intereft  j  and  thus  in  my  power— thus  de- 
ferted  by  the  world 

Mrs.  Mortimer  (kneeling  to  him}.  Oh!  for 
mercy,  Mr.  Delville — you  once  called  yourfdf  my 
friend  ! 

Delville.  That  time  is  paft  :  at  prefent  I'm  not 
quite  mailer  of  my  reafon;  and,  if  you  wifh  to 
fave  me  or  yourfelf,  accompany  me  abroad—- 
leave Mortimer  for  ever. 

Mrs.  Mortimer  (rijing).  No:  I'd  rather  die  a 
thoufand  deaths,  than  raife  one  blufh  in  a  lov'd 
hufband's  cheek  ? 

Delville  (lay  ing  hold  of  her  forcibly}.  Then  I  will 
force  you 

Gojfafner  (without).  Help  !  murder !  thieves  ! 

Dehille.  S'death  !   what  interruption f s  this  ? 

Gojamer  (without).  Murder!  the  door!  open 
the  door,  Delville. — (GOSSAMER  kicks  open  the  door 
in  back  fcene  and  enters  j  his  hair  is  difordered ; 
his  waiflcoat  open,  and  he  holds  a  handkerchief  to 
his  fide,  fpotted  with  blood ;  in  his  other  hand  a 
fiftol.) — Support  me!  lead  me  to  a  chair!  oh! 
oh  !  oh  '.—(DELVILLE  and  Mrs*  MORTIMER  place 
kirn  in  a  chair.) 

Mrsl 
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Mrs.  Mortimer.  Mercy  !  what's  the  matter,  fir  ? 

Goflamer.  Afk  no  queftions;  a  furgeon — get  a 
furgeon  directly.  I'm  wounded,  and  in  your  caufe, 
Delville — look — I'm  not  joking  now,  Ned  ?  (fries 
to  jhew  his  wound)  but  feeling  pain,  fuddenly  puts  his 
handkerchief  to  his  fide  again. ) 

Dehille.  Poor  fellow  !— how  he  bleeds ! — why, 
where  did  this  happen,  George  ? 

Goffamer.  Down  (lairs — with  the  club— —with  the 
Sons  of  Friendfhip,  Ned — I  thought  to  pafs  a 
quiet  day  in  their  harmonious  fociety  ;  but  dinner 
was  hardly  on  table,  when  one  amicable  gentle- 
man knocked  another  down — on  which — ugh  ! — 
(Feels  pain,  and  puts  his  hand  to  his  fide.) 

Delville.  S'life!  and  did  you  take  part  in  their 
difpute  ? 

Goffamer.  What  could  I  do  ?  one  muft  be 
fociable,  you  know  j  and  I  kept  cool,  till  I  heard 
you  call'd  a  fcoundrel  and  a  feducer! — then,  Ned, 
I  gave  the  lie :  and  then  the  prefident,  who,  out 
of  pure  friendfhip,  carries  loaded  piftols  in  his 
pocket,  forc'd  one  into  my  hand — another  into 
my  antagonift's;  and  we  fir'd  till — ugh  !  ftop  this 
red  fea — fome  lint — fome  ftyptic — or  I  faint— 
Idle! 

Mrs.  Mortimer.  In  my  room  there's  a  medicine 
cheft — I'll  get  ic  diredlly. 

Dehille.  Hold,  madam:  you  muft  not  ftir  ! 

Goffamer.  Not  itir !  what,  you  are  one  of  the 
Sons  of  Friendfhip,  are  you,  Ned  ? — however,  I 
won't  die  for  any  of  you — fo — I'll  get  it — I'll — 
(Rai/es  him/elf  up,  but  exhaujied  by  the  effort,  falls 
back  in  the  chair.) 

Dehille.  Zounds !  was  there  ever  any  thing  fo 
unfortunate  ?  well,  well — compofe  yourfelf,  George 
— I'll  get  what  you  require,  and  return  inftantly — 

inftantly, 
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inftantly,  madam  : — (Looking  and  frowning  at  Mrs. 
MORTIMER) — fo  hope  nothing  from  my  abfence. 

(Exit  at  ft  age -door.) 

Gojfamer.  Is  he  gone,  ma'am  ? 

Mrs.  Mortimer.  He  is :  and  will  foon  bring  you 
afliftance:  and  you  won't — you  won't  die,  fir. 

GoJJamer.  Yes :  I  fhall— I  fhall  die,  ma'am  ; 
but — (changing  his  voice  and  countenance)— it  will 
be  with  laughing — ha !  ha  ! — there  I  had  you,  Mr. 
Delville. 

Mrs.  Mortimer.  What!  don't  you  bleed,  fir? 

Gojfamer.  Yes,  freely  of  claret;  but  not  a  drop 
of  blood  !  and  I  can  afford  it,  for  I've  won  a  whole 
hogfhead  by  the  frolic  ! — but,  we're  lofing  time- 
go  to  that  door — Sambo,  who  told  me  of  your 
fituation,  is  waiting  to  conduct  you  to  your  huf- 
band — go,  and  for  the  fright  I've  occafion'd  you, 
pray  pardon  me  :  I  wifh  to  laugh,  but  never  ac 
the  expence  of  diftrefs  like  yours. 

Mrs.  Mortimer.     Sir,  I'm  all  gratitude. 

Gojamer.  Nay,  nay  :  I'm  amply  paid,  and— 
Zounds!  here's  the  butt  again — here's  Delville  !-— 
I  muft  let  the  red  Tea  flow  on — (Jits  in  the  chair  as 
before) — mum  !  look  out  for  Sambo. 

Re-enter  DELVILLE  with  a  phial  and  lint. 

Delville^  So — now  I  think  on't  this  may  be  one 
of  his  tricks. — Come,  (hew  me  your  wound, 
George  ? 

Gojamer.  Softly — kneel  down,  and  you'll  have 
a  better  view. — (DELVILLE  kneels.) — Now's  your 
time — (afide  to  Mrs.  MORTIMER. — Here  GOS- 
SAMER covers  DELVILLE'J  face  with  his  waift- 
coat :  SAMBO  appears  at  a  door  in  back  Jcene> 
beckoning  to  Mrs.  MORTIMER,  and  Jhe  walks 

tnemblivgly 
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tremblingly  towards  him) — Do  you  fee  any  thing 
now  ? — (Still  covering  his  face,  and  Mrs.  MOR- 
TIMER getting  nearer  door.) 

Dehille.  No ;  nothing,  fir. 
(Here  Mrs.  MORTIMER  exit  with  SAMBO,  clafping 

her  handsy   all  gratitude  to   GOSSAMER;  who, 
Jeeingjhe  is  gone^  jumps  up,  puts  his  handkerchief 

in  his  pockety  and  buttons  his  waiftcoat.) 

Goffamer.  Then,  do  you  fee  any  thing  now?— 
huzza ! — there's  a  hoax  for  you ! 

Dehille.  Confufion !  where's  Mrs.  Mortimer  ? 

Gc/amer.  Where's  my  hogfliead  of  claret  ? — 
why,  Ned  !  this  beats  the  attorney  ! 

Dehille.  S'death  and  fhame !  I'll  purfue  her— 
I'll  overtake,  and  bring  her  back  again. 

Goffamer  (holding  hitn)>  What !  and  trouble  me 
to  make  you  a  butt  again  ?— She  is  by  this  time 
fafe  with  her  hufband  !  and  now,  Ned — now  isn'c 
mine  a  moral  fyftem  ?  — a  fentimental  fellow  would 
have  (hot  you  for  your  bad  conduct— -but  I  laugh 
you  out  of  it :  I  let  you  live  and  reform  !  and  if 
you  will  but  copy  the  example  of  your  honed 
negro,  you'll  enjoy  that  cheerfulnefs  a  good  con- 
fcience  can  alone  fecure  you. 

Dehille.  Pfha !  I  have  done  with  you— from 
this  moment,  farewell ! — and,  were  you  not  beneatk 
my  refentment,  you  fhould  hear  from  me. 

Goffamer.  And  (han't  I  hear  from  you  ? — won't 
you  fend  me  the  claret,  Ned  ?  won't  you  aft  like  a 
man  of  honour  ? 

Dehille.  You  talk  of  honour !  you  !  a  needy, 
faihionable 

Gcffamer.  There !  there's  more  of  the  old  cane 
again :  becaufe  I'm  fafhionable,  I  can't  be  honor- 
able ?— Oh,  Ned  !  Ned  !  get  rid  of  all  your  vulgar 
prejudices,  and  wherever  you  find  virtue  and  merit, 

whether 
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whether  in  the  rich  or  the  poor,  the  peer  or  the 
peafant,  learn  to  refpeft  and  admire  them  :  fo,  good 
night ;  and  if  you  purfue  Mrs.  Mortimer  again,  be 
fure  I'll  let  the  red  fea  flow  again — "  Oh!  I'm 
dying  !  dying  !— there — don't  you  fee  any  thing 
now  ?"—  (mimicking*)— ha  !  ha  !  dam'me,  there's  a 
hoax  for  you!  (Exeunt Separately.) 


~       • 

END   OF   THE    SECOND    ACT. 
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ACT    in. 


SCENE.— A  Street  in  RICHMOND. 

Enter  Mifs  GLOOMLY  and  DOROTHY. 

Mifs  Gloomly.  Amazement !  Mortimer  arriv'd, 
and  not  yet  fue  for  a  divorce  ? 

Dorothy.  No,  madam :  not  half  an  hour  ago  I 
met  him  coming  out  of  the  Red  Lion,  and  though 
he  thank'd  you  for  your  letter,  and  acknowledg'd 
the  truth  of  it's  contents 

Mifs  Gloomly.  What !  though  he  is  convinced 
of  his  wife's  falfehood  ? 

Dorothy.  Ay,  madam :  though  he  is  fatisfied  (he 
has  elop'd  with  Mr.  Delville  :  yet,  notwithftanding 
all  this,  Mr.  Mortimer  won't  hear  of  a  divorce  ! 

Mifs  Gloomly.  Brute !  idiot !  and  did  he  fend 
no  meffage,  Dorothy  ? 

Dorothy.  None,  madam :  and  when  I  afk'd  him 
if  this  was  treatment  for  the  author  of  Artemefia,  the 
Victim  of  Senfibility,  and  the  Confufions  of  the 
Soul 

Mifs  Gloomly.  Effufions,  girl !  how  often  mufl 
I  correct  you  ? — Effufions  of  the  Soul,  befides 
elegies,  fonnets,  and  other  pathetic  and  moral  pub- 
lications ! — Well!  and  \vhat  did  he  fay  then, 
Dorothy  ? 

Dorothy.  Nothing,  ma'am:  he  turn'd  upon  his 
heel  and  left  me. 

MiJ* 
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Mifs  Gkomly.  Did  he  ? — In  addition  to  my  other 
wrongs,  did  he  treat  my  writings  with  contempt  ? 
then  I'll  be  reveng'd — Delville  has  ruin'd  him  in 
love,  and  I'll  ruin  him  in  fortune  !— I'll  marry  his 
uncle  dire&ly. 

Dorothy.  What,  marry  the  rich  ftockbroker, 
ma'am  ? 

Mifs  Gloomly.  Yes :  I'll  break  through  my 
awful  vow  of  celibacy,  and  accept  the  long  prof- 
fer'd  hand  of  Mr.  Bonus — go  while  I'm  in  the 
humour,  Dorothy — go  find  him,  and  be  the  herald 
of  approaching  love  ! 

Dorothy.  Oh  !  this  will  put  Mr.  Mortimer  for 
ever  in  your  pow'r — I'll  go  find  the  little  citizen 
dire&ly. 

Mifs  Gloomly.  Citizen,  Dorothy  ? 

Dorothy.  Nay,  don'c  be  angry,  ma'am !  but 
you  muft  acknowledge,  though  Mr.  Bonus  pro- 
fefies  to  be  a  complete  country  Tquire,  yet  in  faft 
he  is  as  errand  a  cockney  as  ever  heard  Bow  bells ! 

Mifs  Gloomly.  Nonfenfe,  girl !  isn't  Mr.  Bonus 
always  abufing  the  thick  fogs  of  Cheapfide,  and 
praifmg  the  pure  breezes  of  Surry  ? 

Dorothy.  Yes :  and,  when  in  Surry,  where  does 
he  enjoy  thofe  pure  breezes — where,  but  in  card- 
rooms,  billiard-rooms,  and  ball-rooms  ? — Except 
in  the  road  to  his  villa,  does  he  ever  fee  a  green 
tree  ;  or,  what's  worfe,  though  he  has  liv'd  ten 
years  at  the  bottom  of  Richmond-hill,  has  he  once 
been  on  the  top  of  it  ?— No,  no  — he  is  one  ot 
ihofc  who  lead  a  London  life  in  the  country  : — and 
fee  !  here  he  comes,  warm  from  the  Stock  Ex- 
change !  Now,  now  you  may  difclofe  the  welcome 
tidings  yourfclf,  madam  ? 

Mijs  Gloomly.  I  difcloie  ! — oh,  fie,  fie,  Dorothy  ! 

Have  you  no  pity  for  a  tender  fpinft^  ?  Have  you 

D  no 
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no  mercy  on  my  maiden  blufhes  ? — No  :  be  you 
my  herald,  whilft  I'll  go  home  and  prepare  for  his 
reception:  but  obferve,  Dorothy,  I  will  accept 
him  only  on  condition  that  he  never  forgives  or 
even  fees  Mortimer  but  at  my  exprefs  defire : 
tell  him  this,  and  then,  as  Artemefia  fays — who, 
by  the  bye  is  in  her  thirtieth  edition— tell  him, 

To-morrow's  Sun  gives  Dian  to  his  arms, 
For  rage  has  triumph'd  over  love's  alarms  ! 

[£*//. 

Enter  BONUS  and  COSTLY. — (DOROTHY  retires  up 
the  jl  age.} 

Bonus.  Now,  why  Coftly — why  will  you  be 
afkmg  queftions  about  ftocks  and  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, when  you  know  I  come  out  of  town  to 
be  quiet  and  rullicate,  and,  in  ihort,  to  pafs  my 
time  in  a  pattoral,  fhepherd-like  manner. 

Cojlly.  Well :  buc  1  want  to  buy  fome  long 
annuities,  Mr.  Bonus. 

Bonus.  P(ha!  we're  not  in  'Change  Alley  —  not  in 
that  feverilh,  fhupkeeping  place,  London,  now:  — 
no,  we're  in  the  country  :  and  now  for  rural  intel- 
ligence— ruft,  the  ailembly — what  fort  of  a  ball  had 
)ou  laft  Monday  r 

Coftly.  Cramm'd — overflowing,  fir  : — and  fo 
hot,  that  feveral  ladies  fainted. 

Bonus.  There  now  !  and  1  not  amongft  them ! 
—I  all  the  time  In  tiffing  the  fmoky  air  of  London  : 
—plague  on  it!  —  and  caids — had  you  many  card- 
tables,  Cofily  ? 

Coftly.  Above  .a  cozen,  fir  : — and  the  Quadrille 
party  didn't  break  up  till  fix  M  the  morning. 

BMUS.  There  again!  nut  till  fix  in  the  morning  ?  — 
Now  uo  ail  i^an,  there's  no  keeping  thefe  delight- 
ful 
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ful  hours  in  the  city ! — and  Mifs  Gloomly— -that 
cruel  unrelenting  maiden — was  Mifs  Gloomly 
amongft  them  ? 

Dorothy  (advancing  and  curtf eying").  Nay,  if  you 
knew  all,  Mr.  Bonus,  you  wouldn't  call  her  cruel, 
I'm  fure. 

Bonus.  Not  cruel,  Dorothy! — why  hasn't  fhe 
for  ten  long  years  been  the  omnium  of  my  affec- 
tions ? — haven't  I  doated  on  her  for  tier  love  of  re- 
tirement ?—ador'd  her  for  her  unexampled  chaf- 
tity  ?  —  But  where  is  (he? — will  fhe  take  a  rural 
walk  with  me  ? — will  (he  go  fhopping,  or  to  the 
library,  or  to  the  box-office  of  the  theatre  ? 

Dorothy.  Theatre !— ah  !  you're  a  happy  man, 
Mr.  Bonus — (he'll  not  only  accompany  you  to  the 
theatre,  but  to  church  ! 

Bonus.  A  church  ! 

Dorothy.  To  relieve  you  at  once  from  your  fuf- 
penfe,  fhe  relents ! 

Bonus.  Relents,  Dorothy  ? 

Dorothy.  Yes :  partly  in  confideration  of  your 
long  attachment  j  but  chiefly  at  my  inftigation, 
(he  confents  to  become  Mrs.  Bonus  whenever  you 
pleafe. 

Bonus.  Become  Mrs.  Bonus  • — ti  di  di,  ti  di— - 
(pulling  out  his  chitterlin,  drawing  up  his  head, 
&c,} — am  i  at  lail  the  chofen  (hepherd?— ti  di 
di  di! 

Dorothy.  Stop ;  there  is  a  condition  annex'd — 
your  nephew  Mortimer  is  arrived,  and  has  be- 
hav'd  fo  ill  to  my  miftrefs,  that  (he  infifts  you  never 
receive  him  without  her  permifiion  ? 

Bonus.  Granted — he  had  before  offended  me  by 

marrying    a    woman    without   (lock  j     but     now, 

Coftly,  we'll   have  fuch  a  wedding! — fuch  a  fete 

D  2  champetre  ! 
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cbampeire!  —  I'll  invite  the  whole  county  :  and  may 
I  buy  in  at  ninetv,  and  fell  out  at  fifty,  if  1  ever 
enter  the  bills  of  mortality  again. 

Dorothy.  That's  right,  fir:  and  alfo  give  up 
your  fummer  excurfions  to  Margate  :  —  for  my  part, 
I  can't  bear  the  Tea. 

Bonus.  No  more  can  I  :  but  when  I  go  to  Mar- 
gate, it's  for  the  fake  of  the  raffling,  the  dancing, 
and  the  card-playing!  —  and  what  with  being  in  the 
rooms  all  the  morning  and  in  the  libraries  all  the 
evening,  curie  m£  if  I  think  I  ever  faw  the  fea  ! 

Co  ft  I  y.  Go  to  Margate  and  not  lee  the  fea  I—- 
ha !  ha  ! 

Bonus.  No  :  if  a  man  want  fait  water,  can't: 
he  have  it  in  London  ?  isn't  there  fea-bathing  in 
the  Thames,  you  blockhead  ?—  But  flbew  the  way, 
Dorothy  —  (hew  me  to  your  divine  miftrefs  :  and 
when  we're  married,  how  the  cards  of  invitation 
will  My  about  !—  "  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jenkins's  com- 
pliments !"  —  and  "  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bonus's  com- 
pliments !"  —  nothing  but  routes,  balls,  and  galas  : 
—  oh  !  who  would  live  in  London,  when  fuch  are 
the  joys  of  the  country  !  —  lead  to  Diana  !  — 
<c  Guardian  angels,"  &c. 

[Exit  finding  —  DOROTHY 


SCENE.  —  A  Viet*  near   RICHMOND. 

Enter  Mrs.  MORTIMER,  EMILY,  and  CHARLES. 

Emily.  Avoid  :  forfake  you  !  —  why,  Mr.  Gof- 
lamer  affur'd  me  you  had  efcap'd  from  that  wretch 
Delville,  and  were  now  fafe  under  Mortimer's  pro- 
tec}  ion. 

Mrs  Mortimer.  And  fo  I  hop'd  to  be:  but  when 
I  arriv'd  at  the  inn,  where  Sambo  expected  to  find 

him, 
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him,  he  was  gone!— and,  would  yqu  believe  it, 
Emily  ? — all  the  conlblation  that  a  long  Ipy'd  huf- 
band  left  me,  was  this  letter: — read,  read,  and 
pity  me. 

Emily  (reads). 

'<  Madam, 

ff  The  circumftances  under  which  I  found  you 
<f  with  Mr.  Delville,  and  the  acknowledgment  of 
tf  your  guilt  made  by  honeft  Sambo,  has  fo  con- 
11  firm'd  the  charges  in  MifsGloomly's  letter,  that 
<c  you  muft  be  fenfible  we  can  never  meet  again." 
What,  (Tie  has  flander'd  and  defam'd  you  ? 

Mrs.  Mortimer.  She  has :  fhe  wrote  to  him  at 
Gibraltar  : — but  go  on. 

Emily  (reads). 

"  And  as  the  fight  of  our  child  would  only 
"  heighten  my  affliction,  and  you  are  no  longer  in 
"  a  fituation  to  educate  him,  let  Mifs  Gloomly 
"  fulfil  her  promife  made  to  your  father  on  his 
"  death-bed — "  Should  Mortimer  and  his  wife  be 
"  reduc'd  to  diftrcfs  or  reparation,  I  folemnly 
"  pledge  my  felf  to  become  a  parent  to  their  child:"— »- 
"  thefe  were  her  words,  and  that  hour  is  now  ar- 
«<  riv'd  ! — I  would  fay  more,  but  'tis  impoflible. 

"  HENRY  MORTIMER." 

Here's  blindnefs  and  credulity ! — and  Mifs 
Gloomly — this  cenlbrious,  flanderous — but  it's 
always  the  cafe — out  of  ten  fcandalous  (lories,  nine 
are  fure  to  be  invented  by  old  maids. 

Mrs.  Mortimer.  And  Sambo  toql-nhe  to 
take  a  part  againft  me ! — but  I  fuppofe  he  dar'4 
not  vindicate  my  character,  for  fear  of  criminating 
his  mailer's — then  ihould  Delville  imprifon  Morr 
timer  for  the  debt  1  owe  him,  or  ihould  a  duel  be 
the  refult— 

D  3  Emily. 
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Emily.  Nay,  don't  make  it  worfe  than  it  is- 
let' sgodirecVly  in  fearch  of  Mortimer. 

Mrs.  Mortimer.  Alas  !  I  know  not  where  to  find 
him— and,  therefore,  to  fhew  I'm  not  the  dif- 
obedient  wife  he  thinks  me — to  give  the  ftrongeft 
proof  of  duty  and  affe&ion,  I'll  inftantly  obey  his 
orders— I'll  deliver  my  boy  to  his  new  parent— 
I'll  part  with  this,  the  only  comfort  that  is  left  me. 

(KiJ/ing  CHARLES.) 

Emily.  How  !  part  with  him  ? 

Mrs.  Mortimer.  Ay,  Emily :  is  it  not  enough  to 
feparate  me  from  himfelf,  but  he  muft  alfo  tear  me 
from  his  image! — ungenerous  Mortimer !  — but, 
when  we  do  meet,  he  (hall  at  leaft  acknowledge  I 
can  remember  him,  though  he  has  forgotten  me. 

Emily.  Nobly  refolv'd — and  in  the  meantime, 
if  Mortimer  can  be  found— 

Enter  GOSSAMER. 

Go/amer.  Mortimer  found  ! — that's  out  of  the 
queftion — he's  elop'd — he's  run  away  now,  and  the 
claret  and  the  red  fea  flow'd  for  nothing ! — but 
chat's  for  '  future  thought— Bonus's  marriage! 
there's  the  firft  objecl:. 

Emily.  My  guardian's  marriage  ! 

GoJJamer.  Yes :  he  has  coniented :  and  Mifs 
Gloomly — the  crying  philuibpher — (he  has  con- 
fented — but  mum  ! — the  mod  material  thing  is 
wanting — I  haven't  confented. 

Emily  (to  Mrs.  MORTIMER).  Now,  my  life 
on't,  ihe  marries  him  on  purpofe  to  make  you  and 
Mortimer  bankrupts  in  fortune  as  well  as  in 
love.  . 

Goffamer.  That's  ir— that's  the  condition  in  the 
Jettlement— Mortimer  and  his  family  are  never  to 

get 
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get  a  (hilling! — and  you,  Emily — (he  is  fuch- an 
enemy  of  yours,  that  you  are  never  to  get  a  huf- 
band. — Dorothy  told  me  the  whole  bufmefs — but, 
as  I  faid  before,  George  Goflamer  hasn't  confented. 

Emily.  Pfha !  what  fignifies  your  not  con- 
lenting  ? 

Gojjamer.  What!  every  thing — heark'ye  !— > 
hasn't  Mifs  Gloomly  depriv'd  this  lady  of  her 
hufband,  by  writing  a  moft  flanderous  letter  ? 

Emily.  She  has. 

Gofamer.  Very  well :  then  if  I  deprive  her  of 
her  hufband  by  writing  another  flanderous  letter, 
won't  it  be  a  fair  retort,  and  prove  that  the 
laughing  philofopher  is  a  match  for  the  crying 
one? 

Emily.  It  will :  but  you  don't  underftand  fcandal 
well  enough 

Gojfamer.  Don't  I  ? — can't  I  write  old  Bonus 
word,  "  that  there  are  certain  reafons  for  a  certain 
marriage — and  that  at  a  certain  little  cottage, 

there's  a  certain  little  chubby,   rofy,  fturdy" . 

hem! — oh — leave  me  alone  for  hoaxing  the  old 
maid  ! — and  now,  Emily — now  for  the  little  vulgar 
citizen — (going}. 

Emily.  Vulgar  citizen!  —  nay,  Mr.  Gofiamer; 
pleafe  to  recollect  I  was  born  and  educated  in  the 
city — 

Gojfamer.  Well :  and  fuppofe  you  were,  Emily  ? 

Emily.  Then,  fay  what  you  like,  fir;  but  I'm 
fure  there  are  a  great  many  fafihionable  people  who 
live  the  other  fide  Temple-Bat. 

Gojfamer.  True :  Ib  there  are :  for  the  Fleet,  the 
Poultry.  Compter,  and  moft  of  the  fpunging  houfes 
are  on  the  other  fide  of  Temple-Bar ! — but  now  to 
dip  my  pen  in  fcandal — now  to  fight  Mifs  Gloomly 
with  her  own  weapons — and,  that  victory  fecure, 
D  4  depend 
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depend  on't,  I'll  find  Mortimer  and  laugh  him  out 
of  his  fufpicions. 

Mrs.  Mortimer.  Generous  man  !  I  wi(h  I  knew 
how  to  repay  your  kindnefs  ? 

Gcjamer.  Do  you  ? — it's  eafily  done :  the  next 
time  we  meet,  let  me  fee  the  fmile  on  my  coun- 
tenance reflected  on  yours }  for  fo  far  from  wifhing 
to  have  the  joke  to  myfelf,  believe  me,  I'm  never 
grave  but  when  my  friends  are  fo. — So  adieu ! 

[Exit. 

Mrs.  Mortimer.  Pray  Heaven  he  may  fucceed, 
for  this  marriage  will  undo  us  all !  — but  yonder  I  fee 
Mifs  Gloomly  entering  her  houfe — come,  Charles, 
let  us  lofe  no  time  in  executing  your  father's  wifhes. 
—Sweet  boy  !  and  fhall  we  meet  no  more  ? — am 
1  in  a  little  hour  to  lofe  both  child  and  hufband  ? 

Emily.  Don't,  don't  defpair: — I'll  go  and  make 
every  inquiry  after  Mortimer,  and  when  I  find 
him  I'll  fo  lecture  him 

Mrs.  Mortimer.  Nay,  do  not  blame  him — he  is 
deceiv'd,  my  friend — and,  though  the  caufe  of  my 
unhappinefs,  I  ftili  muft  feel  for  his — yes,  Emily, 
fpite  of  his  cruelty — though  he  for  ever  fhuns 
me — yet  fhall  my  conftancy  be  fo  exemplary,  that 
I  will  rather  welcome  poverty  or  death  than 
wound  his  honour  or  difgrace  my  child.  [Exeunt. 


$  C  E  N  E. — An  apartment  at  Mifs  GLOOMLY'J — • 
glajs  doors  hading  to  a  garden — an  arm  chair 
turrid  half  round~ajettee>  and  a  large  table. 

Enter  Mrs.  MORTIMER,  CHARLES,  and  a  Servant. 

Servant.  Madam,  I'll  deliver  your  meffage  to 
Mils  Gloomly  immediately.         [Exit  into  garden. 

Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Mortimer.  Well,  Charles:  do  you  know 
that  we  muft  pare?— do  you  know  that  you  are  to 
live  here,  now  ? 

Charles.  Live  here,  ma'  ? 

Mrs.  Mortimer.  Alas!  'tis  your  father's  orders 
—he  thinks  me  unworthy  of  fo  dear  a  charge,  an<J 
Mifs  Gloomly  is  bound  by  a  folemn  vow  to  be  a 
mother  to  you. 

Charles.  How!  Mifs  Gloomly  my  mother? 

Mrs.  Mortimer.  Ay :  'twas  her  brother's  dying 
requeft — (he  is  pledg'd  to  adopt  you  ;  and  that 
tender  appellation,  which  hitherto  alone  belong'd 
to  me,  muft  now  be  transfer'd  to  my  enemy. 

Charles..  What!  and  muft  I  call  her  mother 
then  ? 

Mrs.  Mortimer.  Your  father  wills  it  fo  3  and,  fpite 
of  his  unkindnefs,  we  much  have  no  wifh  or 
thought  that  is  not  his. 

Re-enter  Servant. 

Servant.  Madam,  Mifs  Gloomly  fays  (he  is 
much  furpris'd  at  your  vifit;  and,  I'm  forry  to  add, 
declines  the  pleafure  of  feeing  you. 

Mrs.  Mortimer.  How !  can  (he 

Servant.  That  was  her  meflage,  ma'am ! 

Mrs.  Mortimer.  Unfeeling,  perfecuting  woman! 
does  Ihe  thus  fulfil  her  promife — and  to  fuch  a 
benefaftor  r— my  father  left  her  all  that  he  pof- 
fefs'd;  and  though  he  died  in  anger  with  his 
daughter,  yet  for  this  little  one,  who  never  wrong'd 

him,  he  charg'd  her  to  adopt  him  when  requir'd 

and  is  this  her  gratitude?— I'll  not  believe  it! I'Jl 

hear  her  refufal  from  her  own  mouth! (hew  me 

to  her— nay,  1  infift — (going). 

Charles. 
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Cbarks.  What!  (han't  I  go  with  you,  ma'? 

Mrs.  Mortimer.  No,  my  child ;  your  ftate  of 
health  will  little  bear  fatigue. 

Charles.  Dear!  I'm  fo  forry,  and  fo  weary — 
indeed,  and  indeed  I  may  call  Mifs  Gloomly  mo- 
ther, but  I  fhall  never  love  her  half  fo  well  as  I  do 
you. 

Mrs.  Mortimer.  Sweet  boy!  fit  there,  and  be  com- 
pofed — (kiffeshim)  : — don't  be  unhappy,  Charles, 
for  though  the  world  deferts  us,  whilft  I  have 
hands  to  labour,  fpirits  to  affift,  and  pride  to  en- 
courage me,  you  Jhan't  want  protection  or  fupport, 
I  promife  you — (places  CHARLES  in  the  arm  chair, 
end  exit  with  Servant). 

Enter  GWSAMER. 

(CHARLES  falls  ajleep  in  the  chair,  'which  being 
turn'd  round  be  remains  unjeen.) 

Gojamer.  So,  through  Dorothy's  intereft,  here 
I  am  !  and  if  I  don't  break  off  this  deteftable  mar- 
riage, the  Mortimers  lofe  their  fortune,  Emily  lofes 
her  hufband,  and  I  lofe  thirty  thoufand  pounds — 
but  here  it  is — (producing  a  letter} — here's  flander 
for  flander,  Mils  Gloomly;  and  I  defy  all  the  old 
maids  in  Europe  to  ftuff  more  fcandal  into  one 
cpiftle — I'll  drop  it  in  the  little  Stockbroker's  way, 
and  if  I  can  but  get  him  tete-a-tete — here  he 
comes,  and  only  Dorothy  with  him ! — now  for  it 
— (drops  the  letter} — there  it  is  !— and  I'll  bet  any 
gentleman  a  hogfhead  of  claret,  that  the  Sons  of 
Friendfhip  didn't  make  a  greater  laughing  flock  of 
Delviile,  than  this  letter  will  of  the  crying  philofo- 
pher ! — but  mum — I  muft  obferve. 

(Retires  up  the  ft  age.) 
Enter 
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Enter  BONUS  and  DOROTHY. 

Sonus.  I  tremble  as  I  tread  on  this  chafte 
ground  ! — but  go  and  announce  me — fay  the  fond 
(liepherd  is  come  to  give  her  his  hand,  his  heart, 
his  fortune ! 

Dorothy.  I  will :  but  remember  the  condition—- 
you are  to  difinherit  Mr.  Mortimer— 

Bonus.  Granted — any  thing — every  thing — only 
let  me  be  lord  and  mafter  of  the  faintlike  Mifs 
Gloomlyl  (DOROTHY  exit.)  Ah!  this  it  is,  to 
marry  out  of  London — to  felefl  a  fweet  innocent 
country  maiden,  who  is  as  much  a  pattern  of  rural 
fimplicity  as  myfelf !  —  (kicks  againft  the  letter)— 
What's  here  ? — (takes  it  up) — a  letter  directed  to 
Mifs  Gloomly  !  and  open  ! — All  her  correfpondents 
muft  be  people  of  fenfe  and  morality  ! — I've  a  great 
mind  to  take  a  peep  at  it ! — I  will ! — for  I'm  fure 
it  will  inftruct  and  improve  me.  (Reads.) 

"  My  divine  Dian ! — my  angelic  Mifs  Gloom- 
"  ly  !" 

Oh,  from  a  female  I  fuppofe? — (Reads  on.) 
tf  I  have  juft  receiv'd  your  letter,  informing  me  of 
"  your  fatal  marriage  with  an  old  waddling  ftock- 
"  broker,  call'd  Bonus  !" 

Upon  my  word,  whoever  you  are,  I'm  very  much 
oblig'd  to  you.  (Reads  on.) 

"  and  if  the  poftfcript  hadn't  convinc'd  me  that  our 
€<  former  intimacy  was  to  continue,  I'd  have  blown 
"  him,  you,  and  myfelf  into  a  thoufand  atoms  !— 
"  my  foul's  in  a  conflagration  !" 

and  fo  is  mine,  I'm  fure.    (Reads  on.) 
"  but  that  fatisfies  me ;  and  though  Fortune  crofies 
"  us,  and  Hy.men  parts  us,  yet  Venus,  Cupid, 

"  and 
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«'  and  another  little  boy,  will  for  ever  bind  us  in 
<c  adamantine  chains  !" 

Venus,  Cupid,  and  another  little  boy  !— mercy  on 
me  ! — who  can  write  fuch — (looks  at  the  letter} — 
"  George  Gofiamer."— - Blefs  my  foul ! — why,  can 

Mtfs  Gioomly  be  acquainted  with  fuch  a iurely 

(he  could  never  admit  him  under  this  immaculate 
roof. — (Hers  GOSSAMER  ft  eats  towards  fiage  dcory 
and  tries  to  of  en  it — BONUS/^J  him,  and  GOSSA- 
MER ajjumes  much  embarrajfment.) — Hc-aven  defend 
me  ! — why  there  he  is,  and  trying  to  fteal  off  un- 
perceiv'd  ! — Very  well,  Mr.  Gofiamer — I  fee  you, 
fir — I  fee  you. 

Gojfemer.  No,  you  don't !  you  don't  fee  me. 
('Trying  to  efcape>  BONUS  lays  hold  of  him.) 

Bonus.  Heark'ye,  firj — plieugh  ! — I'm  as  hot 
as  if  I  were  in  the  Stock  lixchange  ! — in  one  word 
-»— what  brought  you  here,  fir  ? 

Gojfamer  (ftill  a/urning  embarrajjment).  Not  the 
divint  Dian,  fir — upon  my  honour,  not  the  divine 
Dian. 

Bonus.  There!  —  he  denies  it,  and  that  only 
doubles  my  fufpicions  ! — and  this  letter,  fir — to 
whom  did  you  write  this  letter  ? — and  how  dare 
you  call  me  an  old  waddling  ftockbroker  ? 

Gqffamer.  That  letter,  fir  1—1  didn't  write — that 
is,  I  did  write,  but — but 

Bonus.  But  what,  fir  ? 

Goffamer.  It's  a  joke — only  a  joke,  upon  my 
foul,  fir. 

Bonus.  D — n  me  if  I  think  it  is  a  joke — and 
were  I  not  convinc'd  that  Mifs  Gioomly  was  as  in- 
nocent and  chafte  as — (GOSSAMER  laughs,  and 
pretends  to  conceal  it  by  putting  bis  band  before  his 
mouth] — why  what  do  you  grin  at,  you  chuckling? 
— -is  fhe  not  all  maiden  purity  ?  all  rural  fimplicity  ? 

— all 
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—all — (GOSSAMER  laughs  and  pretends  to  conceal  it 
again] — Oh,  ho !  then  the  divine  Dian  (hall  her- 

felf  give  me  an  explanation  ! — I'll  go  and 

Goffamer  {flopping  him].  Don't — ft'ay  where  you 

are. Zounds!  if  they  meet,  all's  ruin'd — {ajide.) 

Bonus.  Stand  off — I'll  bring  her  to  confront  you; 
and  if  I  find  you  have  belied  her — if  your  infmu- 
ations  about  Venus,  Cupid,  and  another  little  boy 
prove  falfe  and  flanderous,  your  life  ! — your  life— 
{here  in  his  rage  he  runs  againfl  the  arm  chairy  and 
CHARLES  tumbles  out  of  it) — now  who  the  devil's 
this  ? 

Gcjamer.  Mum  ! — it's  Cupid. 

Bonus  {laying  hold  of  CHARLES).  Speak  dire&ly, 

you  young what  do  you  do  here  ? 

Charles.  Oh  Lord!  don't  hurt  me — I'm  wait- 
ing for  my  mother. 

Bonus.  And  who  is  your  mother  ? 

Charles.  Who ? — why oh,  1  recoiled — Mifs 

Gloomly  is  my  mother. 

Bonus.  There  !  there's  rural  fimplicity  for  you  ? 
•—now,  fir — do  you  call  it  a  joke  now  ? 

GoJJTamer.  No — now  I  fee  it's  no  joking  matter. 
— D — n  me,  I've  been  hoax'd  myfelf  here  (afide). 
— But  (he  comes  ! — now  behave  like  a  gentleman 
— recollect  the  delicacy  of  the  fubjeft,  and  fay 
nothing,  but  retire  with  dignity. 

Enter  from  the  garden  Mifs  GLOOMLY  and  Mrs* 
MORTIMER. 

Mifs  Gloomly  {/peaking  to  Mrs.  MORTIMER  as 
Jhe  enters).  It  don't  fignify — I'll  never  forg'ive 
Mortimer,  befriend  you,  or  adopt  the  boy  ! — fo 

the  fooner   you  leave  my  houfe oh,  my  dear 

in- 
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intended! — {feeing  BONUS— then  looking  at  GOS- 
SAMER)— fome  friend  I  luppofe — fir! 

(Curtfies  to  GOSSAMER,  who  lows  in  return.) 

Mrs.  Mortimer.  Madam,  I  fhall  not  intrude 

Mifs  Gloom  ly  (  flopping  Mrs  .MORTIMER).  Noj 
—pray  ftay  and  witnefs  my  triumph,  and  your 
perfidious  hufband's  ruin ! — now  obferve — firft,  Mr* 
Bonus,  here's  my  picture  ! — a  pledge  of  future  af- 

fe&ion  and fpare  a  maiden's  biulhes — I  declare 

I'm  fo  afham'd  \— (holding  up  far  fan). 

GoJJ'amer  (whifpering  her}.  There's  no  occa- 
fion  ! — he  won't  expoie  you. 

Mifs  Gloomly.  Not  expofe  me  !— oh — he  won't 
have  the  wedding  public,  I  fuppofe — well !  as  you 
pleafe,  Mr.  Bonus,  fince  thofe  irrefiftible  powers 
Hymen  and  Cupid  have  decreed  it. — (BONUS  looks 
up  at  her  and  moves  towards  door — BONUS  looks  at 
her,  then  at  GOSSAMER,  who  holds  down  his  head, 
pretending  jhame  and  confufion.) — Why  the  fooner 
the  marriage  takes  place  the  better  for  us  both — - 
(BONUS  exit) — and  therefore,  Mr.  Bonus,  if  you 

• (looks  up^  and,  feeing  he  is  gone,  lets  the  pifture 

fall) — mercy  ! — why  where  is  he  gone  ? 

GoJJ'amer  (pointing  to  CHARLES).  Afk  Cupid — 
ha!  ha!  ha! 

Mifs  Gloomly.  \Vliy,  what  is  all  this?  do  you 
know  who  i  am,  fir  r 

Gojfamer.  The  crying  philofopher  ! 

M.ifs  Gloomly.  And  who  are  you,  fir  ? 

GoJJ'amer.  The  laughing  philofopher  ! 

Mifs  Gloomly.  Oh,  this  is  fome  trick — fome  im- 
pofition  !  and  I'll  follow  him,  and  have  it  all  ex- 
plain'd  before  he  leaves  the  houfe  — Mrs.  Mor- 
timer, you'll  not  forget  the  debt  I  told  you  of? 
and  for  your  fon — jnd  you  alfo,  Mr.  Laughing 
i  Philo- 
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Philofopher — unlefs  you  can  leave  off  grinning  and 
imiling 

Gojfamer.  Excufe  me — it's  impoffible. 

Mijs  Gloowly.  Impoffible  ! — read  my  works,  and 
then  fee  if  it's  impoflible [Exit. 

Gojfamer.  Is  chat  your  Ton  ? 

Mrs.  Mortimer.  Yes,  fir,  this  is  the  deferted 
Charles  Mortimer. 

Gcjfemer.  Mortimer !  why  he  faid  he  belong'd 
to  Mifs  Gloomly — egad  !  you  begin  hoaxing  by 
times,  my  little  hero. 

Mrs.  Mortimer.  That  fault  is  mine — I  bid  him 
call  her  by  the  tender  name  of  parent — but  this 
debt — fhould  fhe  as  well  as  Delville  perfecute 
Mortimer 

Gojfamer.  And  this  wedding  ! — this  mod  tragical 
wedding ! — fhe'll  explain  every  thing  to  Bonus— 
he'll  find  out  the  boy  is  young  Mortimer,  and  then 
he'll  return — and  then — (treads  on  pifture,  and 
picks  it  up} — her  picture  here — ay  :  he'll  not  re- 
fufc  this  vinegar  fac'd  picture  a  fccond  time. 

Mrs.  Mortimer,  No  :  all's  loft  !  for  ever  loft  ! 

Gojjfamer.  Loft  ! — s'life  ! — roufe,  GofTamer, 
roufe  !  are  you  to  be  beat  by  novices  ?— -and  if  ever 
two  characters  deferv'd  being  trick'd  and  out- 
witted, it  is  an  old  maid  who  invents  falfe  reports, 
and  a  llockbroker  who  lives  by  them  ! — let  me 
fee — his  fufpicions  are  already  rais'd,  and  if  I  can 
but  confirm  them 

Mrs.  Mortimer,  'Tis  all  in  vain — let  us  be 
gone. 

Gojfamer.  I've  hit  it ! — hit  it  already — (takes  a 
picture  out  of  his  pocket) — here's  my  own  picture, 
painted  for  Emily  j  and  look« — (tries  it  in  the  cafe 
wbicb  bolds  MifsGLoowLv's  picture) — it's  the  fame 
fize — it  fits  exactly. 

Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Mortimer.  So  I  perceive — but  what  will 
that  avail  ? 

Gojfamer.  Every  thing  !  every  thing !  and  you, 
Mortimer,  and  my  little  crying  philofopher  here, 
(hall  all  laugh  and  be  happy  {till  ! — come— I'll  fee 
you  down  ftairs,  and  then  return  and  make  that 
fettee  my  place  of  meditation! — there  I'll  ftay, 
till  the  marriage  is  diflblv'd  or  celebrated — and 
they  may  abufe  me  if  they  like— they  may  fay  I'm 
a  mountebank — a  Merry  Andrew— a  buffoon  ! — 
while  I  can  laugh  and  ferve  my  friends,  I  care  not 
\\hat  they  call  me  !  [Exeunt. 


END    OF     THE    THIRD   ACT. 
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ACT     IV. 


SCENE.— View  <?/ RICH  MONO,  the  Hill>  Rher, 
Bridge,  &c. 

Enter  DELVILLE  and  two  Bailiffs. 

Dehille.  So,  you've  got  the  warrant,  you  fay — a 
warrant  to  arreft  Henry  Mortimer  for  five  hundred 
pounds  at  the  fuit  of  Edward  Delville. 

Bailiff.  Here  it  is,  fir. 

Dehille.  Away  then  and  imprifon  him,  and 
I'll  make  one  more  effort  to  fecure  his  wife : — whilft 
1  can  keep  them  feparate,  the  chance  of  my  fuccefs 
is  tenfold — away  ! — and  yet,  I  don't  know  why,  but 
I'm  fo  tortur'd  with  contending  paffions,  that- 

Bailiff.  Look,  fir  !  Mr.  Mortimer  is  coming 
this  way. 

Dehille.  He  is :  my  happy  and  triumphant 
rival  comes ! — that  thought  alone  removes  my 
fcruples — love  bears  down  all  before  it,  and  there- 
fore do  your  duty,  fellows  : — (lay — Mils  Gioomly's 
with  him  ; — this  way,  and  watch  your  opportunity 
—quick — quick — (they  retire  up  ft  age t  and  exeunt). 

Enter  MORTIMER  and  Mifs  GLOOMLY. 

Mifs  Gloomly.  I  adopt  him  ! — a  little  impudent 
urchin ! — I  declare  when  I  think  of  his  and  that 

wretch  GofTamer's  fcandalous  infinuations 

E  Mortimer. 
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Mortimer.  No  matter — will  you  be  a  parent  to 
my  boy  ?  ,  - 

Mifs  Gleomly.  \  a  parent !  there  again — all  in 
the  fame  fcurrilous  ftory  I  find! — but  know  to 
your  confufion,  Mr.  Bonus  is  fatisfied  :  and  the 
marriage,  which  will  for  ever  ruin  you  and  your 
runaway  wife,  is  to  take  place  this  very  night. 

Mortimer.  Have  a  care,  madam  :  no  reflec- 
tions on  Mrs.  Mortimer — I  am  the  perfon  fhe  has 
vvrong'd,  not  youj  and  I'll  fufrer  no  one  to  re- 
proach her  but  myfclf ! 

Mifs  Gloomly.  -So — I  thought  this  would  be  the 
cafe  : — like  other  fond  eafy  hufbands,  you'll  forgive 
the  pretty  penitent,  and  take  her  home  again. 

Mortimer.  Forgive  her! — never : — think  me  not 
fo  loft  to  every  delicate  and  manly  feeling! — a 
daughter  or  a  fitter,  after  long  penitence,  may  for 
an  indifcretion  be  forgiven  :  — but  a  wife!  a  mo- 
ther !  (hall  ihe  be  pardon'd,  and  partake  a  hufband's 
blefiing  and  a  child's  embrace? — noj  the  virtuous 
wife  can  have  no  more  :  and  if  all  good  and  evil  is 
confounded  thus,  how  can  we  hope  for  inno- 
cence ? 

Mifs  Gloomly.  The  very  words  my  Artemefia 
fays,  and  I'm  glad  you  profit  by  my  writings,  and 
reflect  and  difcriminate 

Mortimer.  I  do  difcriminate:  and  were  it  only 
for  example  fake,  I'd  fcorn  to  countenance  fuch 
growing  evils  ! — but  much  is  to  be  done,  and  that 
moft  fpeediiy  : — my  boy  !  he  firft  muft  be  difpos'd 
of — and  for  this  daftard  Delville,  who  has  detain'd 
me  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  cowardly  declines  an 
anfwer  to  my  challenge,  of  him  I'll  think  no 
more — there  is  another  and  more  certain  remedy— 
farewel  I 

Mifs 
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Mifs  Gloomly.  Why,  where  are  you  going  fir? 

Mortimer.  Firft  to  my  uncle  : — not  to  implore 
affiftance  for  myfelf,  but  for  that  child  whom  you 
fo  cruelly  defert :  and  fince  your  hour  of  com- 
punction will  arrive,  let  me  point  out  how  you  can 
make  atonement ! — your  niece — (taking  her  band) 
my  poor  unfortunate  Maria !  you  may  pardon 
her,  though  her  hufband  never  can  (weeping). 

Mifs  Gloomly.  I  pardon  her  ? 

Mortimer.  Yes :  and  fhould  (he  fly  from  her 
betrayer,  or  fhould  he,  villain-like,  abandon  her, 
don't  let  her  again  want  an  afylum,  I  implore  you  1 
and  when  (he  afks  what  was  the  fate  of  her  once 
happy  Mortimer,  tell  her  he  fought  the  only  con- 
folation  that  was  left  him,  and  died,  forgiving  and 
adoring  her  ! — I  can  no  more — fartwel!  \_Exit. 

Mifs  Gloomly.  Stay,  (lay,  Mr.  Mortimer  ! — 
mercy  on  me  ! — gone  to  his  uncle ! — why  if  any 
interview  takes  place,  my  former  love,  my  offer  of 
marriage,  my  propofal  about  the  divorce — all,  all 
will  be  divulg'd,  and  this  will  fo  confirm  Gofiamer's 
infinuations,  that  Mr.  Bonus  will  break  off  the 
match  in  reality. — Lord  !  I'll  follow  Mortimer •< 

Enter  DELVILLE. 

Defoille.  Follow  Mortimer ! — you  muft  follow 
him  to  prifon  then,  Mifs  Gloomly 

Mifs  Gloomly.  To  prifon,  Mr.  Delville  ! 

Dslville.  Ay :  he  is  arrefted :  and  at  the  fuit  of 
a  villain  1 — but  that's  all  pad — 'tis  too  late  to  re- 
tract ;  and,  therefore,  let  love  and  Mrs.  Mor- 
timer   (g°ing). 

Mifs  Gloomly.  Stay,  are  you  fure  he  is  arrefted, 
Mr.  Delville  ? 

Dehille.  I  arn— •!  am. 

E  2  '  Mift 
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Mifs  Gloomly.  Then  all's  fafe — he  can't  fee  his 
uncle,  and  my  marriage  is  fecure. 

Enter  SAMBO." 

Sambo.  Oh,  fir !  fuch  news ! — fuch  an  ad- 
venture ! — this  moment  as  I  was  talking  with 
Mr.  Mortimer  at  the  bridge  foot,  two  bailiffs  came 
up  and  arrefted  him,  and — ha!  ha!  ha!  I  beg 
pardon  for  laughing — but  haven't  I  often  told  you  I 
ihould  profit  by  my  Temple  education  ? 

Dehille.  What !  did  you  interfere,  fir  ? 

Sambo.  To  be  fure  I  did :  but  the  bailiffs  told 
me  law  bufinefs  was  fo  fcarce  that  when  they  got  a 
job  they  muft  make  the  mod  of  it  now ! — they 
iaid  the  attornies  had  pufh'd  the  joke  too  far,  and 
the  profefiion  was  fo  completely  found  out,  that 
Weflminfter  Hall  had  no  cuftomers  ! — I  could 
not  help  laughing  at  that,  you  know,  fir  :  but  my 
joy  was  foon  check'd,  by  their  laying  forcibly  hold 
of  poor  Mr.  Mortimer;  and  they  were  taking  him 
away,  when  an  odd  thought,  a  fort  of  legal 
quibble,  coming  into  my  head,  I  afk'd  them  what 
/heriffthey  belong'd  to! — and — ha!  ha!  ha! — it 
prov'd  as  I  expected—- there  was  a  flaw  in  the  in- 
dictment— they  arrefted  him  in  the  wrong 
county ! 

Detoiffe.  In  the  wrong  county,  firrah  ? 

Samlo.  Yes : — the  ^writ  was  made  out  into 
Middlefex  ;  and  we  being  the  other  fide  the  bridge 
were  in  Surry,  you  know! — fo  we  fnapp'd  our 
fingers,  and  defied  them  !— and  then  they  call'd  me 
an  outlandilh  monfter,  and  wonder'd  where  fuch  a 
favage  could  get  any  legal  knowledge  ! — on  which 
I  pointed  to  my  face — "  Look,"  fays  I,  "  don't  you 
*<  fee  by  my  complexion  that  Nature  defigned  me 
"  for  one  of  the  profcffion  ?" 

DthMr. 
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Dehillf.  S'death  !  and  what  became  of  Mor- 
timer ? 

Sambo.  What!— why  he  walk'd  off!—  went  to 
his  uncle's — ha  !  ha  ! 

Mifs  Gloomly.  To  his  uncle's  ! 

Sambo.  Ay  :  that  he  did !  and  I  nonfuited  the 
bailiffs! — I  qualh'd  the  pleadings!  and  if  all 
Temple  ftudents  would  turn  the  law  to  as  good 
advantage,  what  a  glorious  profefiion  it  would  be  ! 
—But  that's  not  all — there's  worfe  to  come— 
you'll  hardly  believe  it,  fir  ;  but  one  of  the  fellows 
had  the  audacity  to  fay  that  the  arreft  was  by  your 
orders ! — I  bid  him  take  care,  and  juft  fhew'd  him 
this  bit  of  ebony — (his  fift} — but  perfifting  in  the 
falfehood,  and  offering  to  fhew  the  writ,  I — I — I 
hope  you'll  not  think  I  did  wrong,  fir 

Mifs  Gloomly.  Why,  what  did  you  do,  fir  ? 

Sambo.  I  knock'd  him  into  the  river,  and  fo  I'd 
ferve  every  man  that  dare  accufe  my  mafter  of  fuch 
a  difhonourable  aflion ! 

Delville.  Fool! — blockhead! —then  know,  it 
\vas  by  my  orders. 

Mifs  Gloomly.  There  ! — do  you  believe  it  now, 
fir  ? 

Sambo.  No — though  he'll  take  his  oath  of  it,  I 
won't  believe  it ! — he,  who  knows  the  bleflings  of 
liberty,  he  fend  a  man  to  prifon  ! — and  for  money 
lent  to  his  wife  ! — no,  no — he  jefts,  ma'am — I'm 
fure  he  jefts. 

Mtfs  Gloomly.  Mighty  well ! — but  I  fuppofe,  Mr. 
Delville,  you  don't  mean  to  be  outwitted  in  this 
manner;  of  courfe  you'll  employ  the  proper 
officer,  unlefs  indeed  the  fervant  is  to  prove  the 
mafter  ? 

Delville.   He  the  mafter ! — no,  no — 'tis  ever 

thus—he  but  adds  fuel  to  the  flame ! — he  but  aug- 

E  3  ments 
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ments  my  defperation!  —  and,  thus  provok'd,  I'll 
fee  myfelf  to  Mortimer's  arreft  : — come,  madam, 
you  (hall  find  I'm  not  the  pliant  fool  you 
ihink  me. 

Sambo.  Don't,  fir,  for  Sambo's  fake-; — — 
De.vilte.    Away,  fir  :  and,  d'ye  hear,  as  Mor- 
timer ttjll  thinks  his  wife  criminal,  mind  you  don'c 
undeceive  him — I  have  reafons  for  keeping  then} 
apart: — remember,  fir  ! 

-  Mifs  Gloomiy.  And  the  next  time  you're  in  my 
company,  remember  we're  not  only  in  different 
fituations,  but  of  different  complexions — you 
imderftand  ? 

Sambo.  I  do—  (Mifs  GLOOMLY  and  DELVILLE 
exeunt} — and  thank  Heaven  we  are  of  differenf 
complexions  !-— (putting  his  hand  to  his  heart.'] — - 
What !  Mr.  Mortimer  ftill  think  his  wife  criminal, 
jmd  he  fee  to  his  arreft! — can  this  be  Mr.  Delvillel 
• — can  this  be  the  fame  mailer  who — (lurfts  into 
tears} — I  can't  bear  it  ! — 1  wifh  I  were  in  my 
grave  ! — but  I  will  undeceive  Mr.  Mortimer, 
though— I'll  go  directly  and  convince  him  of  bis 
wife's  innocence  ! — for  as  it  is  my  duty  to  fervemy 
matter  in  a  good  caufe,  fo  it  is  my  duty  to  oppofe 
him  in  a  bad  one  !  [£*//. 

SCENE. — A  View  near  RICHMOND. 

Enter  Mrs.  MORTIMER  and  EMILY. 

Emily.  I  tell  you  I  can  gain  no  intelligence  of 
Mortimer :  but  I've  heard  that  Delvilie  means  to 
throw  him  into  priibn. 

Mrs.  Mortimer.  Ay :  this,  this  is  what  J 
dreaded  ! — Oh,  Emily  !  i§  there  no  way  to  fave 
him? 
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Emily.  I  know  of  none  but  applying  to  Mr. 
Bonus;  and  fince  GofTamer  has  fail'd  in  breaking 
off  the  marriage,  of  courfe,  by  this  time,  all  his 
fortune  is  at  the  di'pofal  of  MifsGloomly. 

Mrs.  Mortimer.  Nay,  perhaps  not  yet :  and  if 
he  were  reminded  that  we  might  one  day  be  re- 
concil'd 

Emily.  Reconcil'd!  for  my  part,  I  don't  fee 
how  it's  ever  to  be  brought  about : — Mortimer 
feems  fo  obftinate  and  fo  credulous,  that  when  we 
do  find  him,  how  is  it  to  be  accompli  fli'd  ? — who 
can  convince  him  of  your  innocence  ? 

Enter  SAMBO. 

Sambo.  I  can  : — oh,  madam  !  —  till  this  moment 
I  thought,  when  I  left  you  at  the  inn,  that  Mr. 
Mortimer  had  flown  to  your  embrace:  but  fince  I 
find  there  is  dill  a  mifunderftanding,  do,  pray  make 
a  poor  fellow  happy  : — I'm  quite  wretched  ;  my 
heart  keeps  finking  and  finking;  but  I  think  if  I 
could  fee  you  reftor'd  to  your  hufband,  it  would 
jump  into  it's  right  place  again. 

Emily.  What,  will  you  avow  her  innocence  ? 

Mrs  Mortimer.  And  in  defiance  of  your  mailer, 
Sambo  ? 

Sambo.  Why  nor,  ma'am  !  it's  a  Negro's  bufinefs 
to  mind  he  goes  to  heaven  as  well  as  a  white  man's, 
and  we  who  have  fo  much  of  the  black  gentleman 
in  this  world,  I'm  fure  mutt  be  heartily  glad  to 
keep  clear  of  him  in  the  next :  befides,  though  my 
matter  gave  me  liberty,  Mr.  Mortimer  gave  me 
life  ;  and  furely  liberty's  nothing  without  life  ! — fo 
come,  let's  goto  him  direftly. 

Mrs.  Mortimer.  Kind,  generous  Sambo! — but 
where;,  where  are  we  to  find  him  ? 

E  4  Sambo. 
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Sambo.  Oh,  I  know — (produces  a  letter) — look, 
this  challenge  has  inform'd  me. 

Mrs.  Mortimer.  Challenge  ! 

Sambo.  Ay,  by  this  it  appears  he  has  been  waiting 
at  old  Blackbrook's,  a  farm-houfe  about  a  mile  off, 
on  purpofe  to  (hoot  or  be  (hot  by  my  mafter: — but 
don't  be  alarm'd,  I've  intercepted  the  letter,  and 
there  (hall  be  no  fight,  depend  on't:  in  my  country 
it  isn't  the  etiquette  to  fight  duels,  and  I'm  too 
much  a  man  of  fafhion  to  fuffer  them  to  do  an  ill- 
bred  thing,  you  know. 

Emily.  Honeft  creature ! — but  don't  wrong  your- 
felf— you  haven't  one  fafhionable  requifite. 

Sambo.  Yes,  one  at  lead,  ma'am : — I  never 
blufh  ! — (pointing  to  his  face.) 

Mrs.  Mortimer.  Heav'ns ! — where  is  this  to 
'end!— he  challenge  Delville,  and  Delville  im- 
prifon  him  ! — oh,  my  friend  ! — (falling  on 
EMILY.) 

Sambo.  Nay,  don't  think  of  the  challenge  :—  but 
for  the  imprifonment — oh  !  neither  my  hand  or 
head  will  fave  him  a  fecondtime. 

Mrs.  Mortimer.  No :  and  the  place  of  our  re- 
conciliation will  beaprifon! — go,  Emily— intercede 
with  Mr.  Bonus — though  Mifs  Gloomly  won't 
allow  him  to  affift  Mortimer,  yet  for  the  fake  of  a 
child 

Emily.  That's  true  j  pity  for  the  fon  may  induce 
him  to  befriend  the  father: — I'll  go,  and  the  child 
(hall  be  the  (tring  I'll  play  upon 

Mrs.  Mortimer.  Doj  defcribe  his  innocent  and 
helplels  ftate — — 

Emily.  I  will :  and  if  the  marriage  has  not  taken 
place,  hope  for  my  fuccefs. 

Mrs.  Mortimer.  Come,  Sambo : — now  then  to 
this  farm-houfe  j  and  if,  tir'd  of  your  matter's  ba,d 

conducl^ 
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conduct,  you  would  forego  his  fervice,  and  fhare 
our  fallen  fortunes. 

Sambo.  Thank  you,  madam :  but  my  matter's 
bad  conduct  makes  it  more  incumbent  on  me  to 
ftay  with  him. — Who  elfe  will  bear  with  his  follies, 
and  labour  to  correct  them  ? — and  fpite  of  all,  I 
know  he's  ftill  fo  found  at  the  core,  that  I  feel  I 
couldn't  exift  without  him!— -but  come  to  Mr. 
Mortimer;  and  though  I  prevent  quarrelling  and 
fighting,  it  isn't  the  fafhion  of  my  country  to  in- 
terrupt killing  and  making  it  up  again! — no— that, 
I  hope,  is  good  breeding  all  the  world  over ! 

[Exeunt* 

S  C  E  N  E. — An  Apartment  at  Mifs  GLOOMLY'J — 
(The  fame  Scene  as  in  Third  Aft.) 

GOSSAMER  dif covered  lying  on  the  fettee. 

Gojfamer.  So — though  a  lawyer  is  in  the  next 
room  with  the  fettlement,  and  a  parfon  with  the 
licence,  here  I  am,  and  here  I'll  remain,  till  the 
old  maid  is  hoax'd  out  of  her  hufband. — (Gets  off 
fettee) — Let  me  fee,  though — is  all  right  ?— have  I 
made  no  miftake  in  changing  the  pictures  ? — firft, 
here's  Mifs  Gloomly — (taking  a  pifture  out  of  his 
•pocket) — here's  the  portrait  of  the  crying  philofo- 
pher,  fafe  in  my  pocket — (puts  it  back) : — and  next, 
here's  George  GofTamer — (taking  up  red  cafe  which 
lies  on  theftage,  where  Mifs  GLOOMLY  dropped  it)— 
here's  the  laughing  philofopher,  fafe  in  her  cafe— 
(leaves  it  on  the  ft  age)  \ — fo  if  fhe  again  offer  old 
Bonus  this  pledge  of  affedion,  (he'll  give  him  my 
picture  inftead  of  her  own  ! — d — n  me  there'll  be 
more  rural  fimplicity — but  they  come — I  muft  lie 
fnug  and  obferve—  (draws  the  table  before  fettee, 

and 
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end  then  lies  upon  it  as  before)— and  now,  oh,  Mo- 
mus,  look  down  on  thy  facetious  votary! — though 

he  be  merry,  let  him  be  wife,  and but  they're 

here  ! — Amen ! — good  night. 

Enter  BONUS  and  Mifs  GLOOMLY. 

Mifs  Glocmty.  To  fufpeft  me  of  an  amour,  and 
fuch  a  profligate  as  that  Mr.  Goflamer — 

Bonus.  Spare  me — fpare  an  unfortunate  country 
gentleman,  who  has  no  vvifh  but  to  pair  off  with 
his  fond  turtle  for  life — from  this  hour  we'll  chime 
together  like  Omnium  and  the  Conlbls  !  and,  fince 
the  lawyer  and  parfon  are  waiting,  why 

Mifs  Gloomly.  I  underftand :  I'll  fee  if  they're 
ready : — look — here  lies  my  picture,  juft  where  I 
dropt  it- — (takes  pifture  up} — let  me  a  fecond  time 
prefent  you  the  portrait  of  one  who  has  nothing 
but  innocence  and  purity  of  foul  to  recommend 
her. 

Bonus  (biffing  her  hand}.  Go — don't  lofe  a  mo? 
ment — I'm  all  impatience — I  declare  I  can't  ftand 
ilill  till  I  call  this  virgin  hand  my  own! — -(Mifs 
GLOOMLY  exit,  kijjing  her  hand  to  him — he  kijjing 
bis  to  her.} — Cupid  and  Goflamer,  indeed  ! — pa  ! 
pa  ! — (flapping  bis  fngers} — how  could  I  for  an 
inftant  believe? — but  it's  all  London  ! — that  fmoky 
place  hufks  the  underflanding  !— however  fhe  has 
forgiven  me;  and  now  to  gaze  on  the  image  of  all 
my  foul  adores! — now  for  the  refernblance  of  that 
innocence  and  purity — (opens  the  cafe  and  looks  at 
ths  pifiure} — why  what's  here? — zounds! — it's  a 
man! — ad — d  impudent,  grinning,  bearded  rafcal! 
and  more  like  Goflamer  than — ic  is! — 'tis  my  rival's 
portrait;  and  now  may  Cupid  fly  away  with  me  if 
1  don't  believe  that  that  boy— 

Enter 
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Enter  EMILY  haftily. 

Emily.  Oh,  my  dear  guardian  ! — I'm  fo  glad 
I've  found  you— are  you  married? 

Bonus.  No. 

Emily.  Are  you  Cure  of  it  ?—  quite  fure? 

Bonus.  Why  I  think  I  am  : — (putting  bis  hand 
to  his  head)—jdut  what  makes  you  afk  ? — have  you 
too  heard  any  thing? 

Emily.  Every  thing — I'll  tell  you  all  about  it— 
ttbeyfit): — in  the  firft  place,  I've  feen  the  boy  ! — 
the  fweet  innocent  that  Mifs  Gloomly  has  fo 
Shamefully  deferted. 

Bonus.  What! 

Emily.  And  I've  taken  quite  a  fancy  to  the  little 
cherub— and  for  the  ftrangeft  reafon — he's  fo  like 
my  dear  Mr.  Goflamer — (BONUS  makes  for  the 
ft  age  door)-. — why  what's  the  matter?  (following 
and  flowing  him} — 'tis  on  Mortimer's  account  I've 
been  fpeaking  thus  much  of  his  fon. 

Bonus.  His  fon  ! 

Emily.  Ay :  'tis  young  Mortimer  that  Mifs 
Gloomly  has  deferted  j  and  1  hope  pity  for  the  boy 
may  induce  you  to  afiift  the  father. 

Bonus.  What !  and  it's  young  Mortimer  that's 
like  GofTamer,  is  it  ? 

Emily.  To  be  fure — why,  who  elfe 

Bonus.  Who!  oh,  nobody,  nobody: — then  per- 
haps it's  all  a  miftake — perhaps  my  fears  made  me 
fancy  it  a  likenefs— I'll  afk  her— heark'ye,  Emily, 
— is  this  piclure  like  GofTamer  ? 

Emily  (looking  at  it).  That! — Lord!  it  isn't 
half  young  or  half  handfome  enough — that ! — I'm 
fure  I  (hould  be  very  forry  if  that  refembled  my 
^over. 

Bonus. 
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Bonus.  And  fo  fhould  I,  I'm  fure :— So — fo— 
flocks  are  up  again  ! — no  doubt  (he  gave  it  me  by 
miftake — it's  a  portrait  of  fome  friend  or  relation, 
and  my  foolifh  apprehenfions— and  yet — (looking 
at  fiffure  again") — it  has  certainly  that  fellow's 
brals,  London  looking  countenance  ! 

Re-enter  Mifs  GLOOMLY. 
(Bonus  keeps  looking  at  the  pitfure.) 

Mifs  Gloomly.  Now,  Mr.  Bonus,  the  lawyer 
and  clergyman  are  quite  prepar'd— what !  haven't 
you  found  out  the  likenefs  ? 

Bonus.  No — that's  what  I  want  to  find  out— I 
think  it  a  very  formidable  one,  but  Emily  fays  it 
isn't  half  young  or  handfome  enough. 

Mifs  Gloom ly.  Oh,  fhe  flatters — fhe  flatters  ! — 
but  come — come — I  (hall  be  mortified,  if  you  gaze 
fo  much  on  the  copy  while  the  original  is  fo  near 
you — (BONUS  cant  lake  his  eyes  off). — How! — I 
hope  you  don't  mean  to  throw  away  a  fecond  op- 
portunity ? 

Bonus.  No — Hymen  forbid!— 'gad  ! — I'd  better 
fay  nothing,  for  fear  of  knocking  all  up  at  the  cri- 
tical minute — (afidet  and  putting  pifture  in  his 
fccket) — Come,  Dian,  come — you  alfo,  Emily- 
come  and  be  bride's  maid 

Emily.  Stay,  fir,  and  before  you  difpofe  of  all 
your  fortune  to  that  lady,  pray  reflect  on  the  dif- 
trefles  of  your  unhappy  nephew.— Mr.  Mortimer  is 
about  to  be  reconcil'd  to  his  wife;  but  if  you  don't 
befriend  him,  they  will  meet  but  to  perifh  in  a 
prifon ! 

Bonus.  In  a  prifon !— hang  it,  I  don't  like  to 
bear  of  that  either. 

Emily. 
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Emily.  'Tis  too  true,  fir :  — Mr.  Delville  means 
to  arreft  him  for  five  hundred  pounds,  and  Mrs. 
Mortimer  has  already  combated  fo  much  misfor- 
tune, that  I'd  rather  facrifice  every  (hilling  I  pof- 
fefs  than  fee  their  domeitic  happinefs  again  inter- 
rupted : — oh,  fir !  if  you  won't  take  pity  on  them, 
let  me  advance  the  money. 

Bonus.  You !  no — why  fhould  you  have- 
poor  Harry  ! — he  has  fuffer'd  for  marrying  a  wo- 
man without  money,  that's  certain — and  the  air  of 
a  gaol  is  almoft  as  bad  as  that  of  London,  that's 
certain — and  fparing  him  five  hundred  pounds, 
won't  make  a  ftockbroker  a  lame  duck,  that's  cer- 
tain— and  fo — (taking  out  bis  pocket-book) — here, 
give  him  thefe  bank-notes 

Mijs  Gloomly.  Hold,  Mr.  Bonus— recoiled  the 
claufe  in  our  marriage  fettlement  ? 

Bonus.  I  do:  but  though  I  fhut  my  doors 
againft  him,  I'm  not  bound  to  fhut  the  doors  of  a 
prifon  upon  him — fo  take  it,  Emily 

Mifs  Gloomly.  Mighty  well,  fir! — this  is  your 
Jove  for  me,  is  it? — you'll  lavilh  your  favours  on 
the  man  who  has  infulted  me: — but  I  fee  it  all — I 
am  to  poffefs  your  hand,  and  your  ward  is  to  govern 
your  heart? — ungrateful,  barbarous  man! — (crying 
vehemently. ) 

Bonus.  What,  does  Ihe  weep  ? 

Emily.  Never  mind,  give  me  the  money. 

Mifs  Gloomly  (Jlill  crying  loudly).  Go,  fir  :— 
go,  give  your  fortune  to  your  nephew,  your  af- 
feciions  to  your  ward  \  and  forget  her  who,  fpite 
of  your  cruelty,  dill  loves,  ftill  adores  you ! — Oh  ! 
I  can't  bear  it! — I  faint!  — I — (faints  and  falls 
on  tbefopha,  GOSSAMER  catches  her  in  bis  arms.) 

Bonus  (to  EMILY).  Let  me  go,  I'll  give  her  all 
I  poflefs — (breaks  from  EMILY)— here,  take  this 
pocket-book,  thou  lovely  ;  thou  angelic! 
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{As  BONUS  offers  the  pocket-book  to  Mifs  GLOOMLY, 

Goss  AM  C.H  Snatches  it  out  of  his  band>  andrifes 

from  the  jet  tec.) 

Gojfamer.  That  I  will :  and  give  it  Mortimer ! 
damme,  here's  a  hoax  for  you ! — I  fay,  Emily, 
which  cuts  the  beft  figure  now,  the  laughing  or  the 
crying  philofopher  ? 

Mifs  Gloomly.  Heaven" defend  me !— why  where 
did  you  come  from  ? 

Gojj'amer.  From  the  moon,  mod  divine  Dian  ; 
from  the  moon — but  don't  let  me  interrupt  the 
ceremony — marry  her,  Bonus — marry  her— 

Bonus  (looking  at  the  piffure\  Never  faw  a 
finer  likenefs  in  all  my  life ! — never  faw  a  more 
innocent  pledge  of  affection  !  —  fo  give  me  back 
my  pocket  book,  and  let  the  ftockbroker  once 
more  waddle  to  his  villa. 

Gojj'amer.  Your  pocket-book!  that's  very  well  — 
you  gave  it  me — it's  mine  by  law,  and  if  it  fave 
an  unfortunate  couple  from  prifon— if  it  light  up 
funfhine  in  two  faces  long  clouded  by  forrow,  why, 
you'll  fmile-i-(/0  BONUS) — and  you'll  fmile — (to 
EMILY) — and  you'll  —  (to  Mifs  GLOOMLY) — no — 
till  you  get  rid  of  your  bad  habits,  you'll  never 
imile. 

Mifs  Gloomly.  Bad  habits  I — anfwer  me — how 
dare  you  (lander  an  innocent  woman  ? 

Gojj'amer  (afide  to  Mifs  GLOOMLY).  How  dare 
you  flander  an  innocent  woman  ? — Remember 
Mrs.  Mortimer  —  (Mifs  GLOOMLY  holds  down  her 
beaa)—a.h  \  this  is  paying  you  in  your  own  coin — 
and  for  young  Mortimer — you  ought  to  have  been 
a  mother  to  him,  and  therefore  I've  done  you 
ihe  favour  to  prove  you  one  !  —Adieu,  Emily  : 
— there's  an  end  of  this  marriage,  and  the  next 
trick  we  play  them,  (hall  be  to  bring  about  our 
own. 
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Mtfs  Gloomly.  Stayj  and  let  me  advife  you,  fir* 

Goffamer.  And  let  me  advife  you,  ma'am  I—- 
give up  your  own  fyftem  and  take  to  mine- 
make  people  happy,  not  miferable — promote 
laughing,  not  crying ;  and  if  you  don't  prove 
more  pleafant  to  yourfelf  and  more  ufeful  to  fociety* 
fay  Goffamer's  not  the  firft  and  wifeft  of  philofo- 
phers  ! — Now  to  the  Mortimers — now  to  make 
them  happy — 1  fay — (Jhewing  pocket-bcok  ft- BO- 
NUS)— you  take  the  joke,  old  Cupid,  don't  you? 

[Exit. 

Bonus.  Come,  Emily — let's  breathe  the  pure 
air. 

Mtfs  Gloomly.  How !  have  you  nothing  to  fay, 
Mr.  Bonus. 

Bonus.  Nothing — I  wifh  you  happy — I  wilh  you 
and  all  your  family  happy. 

Mifs'Gloomly.  Mighty  well! — I  leave  you  for  the 
prefent— but  remember  your  promife — recollect 
the  ftttlement  of  your  eftate. 

Bonus.  Settlement! — look'ye — fooner  than  fet- 
tle my  fortune  on  you  or  any  of  the  Diana  breed, 
hang  me  if  t  wouldn't  fink  it  in  the  Sinking  Fund 
— Come  along,  Emily,  and  if  the  pocket-book  re- 
lieve the  Mortimers,  I  feel  it  will  relieve  me;  for 
when  a  man  is  felf-diffatisfied,  not  all  the  fcrip, 
omnium,  confols — no — not  even  rural  life  can 
afford  fatisfaction !  [Exeunt, 
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A   C    T      V. 


SCENE. — BLACKEROOn'sFarm-Houfe — d  Garden 
before  it,  and  a  Cbair  at  the  Side — Moonlight. 

Enter  Mrs.  MORTIMER,   CHARLES,  and  Farmer 
BLACKBROOK. 

Mrs.  Mortimer.  Go  on — relieve  me  from  this 
torturing  fufpenfe ! — meditate  felf-deftruc~tton,  do 
you  fay  ? 

Farmer.  Be  patient,  lady,  and  you  (hall  hear  all : 
you  may  be  fure  Mr.  Mortimer  was  a  welcome 
vifitor  at  my  humble  farm :  for  when  he  was  no 
bigger  than  that  young  gentleman,  many  and 
many's  the  time  I've  fondl'd  him  on  this  knee — 
and  alas! — little  did  I  think  to  fee  him  grow  up 
to  fuch  mifery  and  defperation  ! 

Mrs.  Mortimer.  Defperation! — oh!  do  not 
diftract  me — is  Mortimer  living? 

Farmer.  I  hope  fo,  lady:  but  you  fhall  hear  and 
judge: — to-night,  as  I  was  returning  home  through 
yonder  wood,  a  man  darted  acrofs  me,  and  rufh'd 
into  the  thickeft  covers — I  follow'd  him,  and 
found  'twas  Mr.  Mortimer!  and  obferve — in  his 
hand  he  held  a  phialj  which,  from  what  I  over- 
heard him  fay,  contained  poilbn — ay !  poifon,  lady 
— and  when  I  advanc'd  to  feize  him,  he  fled  wildly 
from  me,  and  alas!  I've  neither  ieen  nor  heard 
of  him  fince. 

a  Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Mortimer.  Not  feen  him!— perhaps  then— 
where  is  the  place? — conduct  me  inftantly. 

Farmer.  Moft  willingly :  I'd  traverfe  the  world 
to  fave  him,  and  I've  already  fent  my  fervants. 

Mrs.  Mortimer.  Come — lofe  not  a  moment  I—- 
enter the  houfe  my  child  {to  CHARLES) — and 
fhould  Sambo,  who,  fearing  his  fingle  evidence 
might  not  confirm  my  innocence,  is  gone  to  in- 
tercede with  his  matter — fhould  he  return,  bid 
him  wait  my  coming  : — lead  on. 

Farmer.  Nay,  nay,  your  cares  I  hope  will  foon 
be  at  an  end. 

Mrs.  Mortimer.    They  will — they  will! — for  if 

it  be  as  I  fufpecl oh,  Mortimer!  we'll  meet 

where  flander  cannot  part  us ! 

[Exit  with  FARMER. 

Enter  MORTIMER  {through  the  Garden). 

Mortimer.  So — I  am  watch'd,  purfued: — at 
every  turn  my  perfecutors  meet  me  -, — but  I've 
efcap'd  their  obfervation,  and  here  at  length  I 
may  complete  the  fix'd  and  fettled  purpofe  of  my 
foul  : — harafied  by  my  enemies,  forgotten  by  my 
friends,  and  forfaken  by  her  who  was  the  very 
ftream  and  efience  of  my  life !— this  friendly  paff- 
port  to  another  world  alone  can  fnatch  me  from 
the  fiends  of  this! — from  penury,  defpair,  and 
jealoufy  (produces  phial}. 

Charles  (obferving  him).  Blefs  me! — who  is 
that  gentleman  ? 

Mortimer.  And  yet — when  I  look  back  on  my 

pad  happinefs,  and  think  the  fource  of  it   is  (till 

exifting! — that   fhe  and  her  dear  image  might  ftill 

confole— ftill  wipe  away  my  forrow,  I  grow  irre- 

F  folute, 
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folute,  and  figh  for  life!  (throws  bimjelf  into  the 
garden  chair. ) 

Gfaxtts  (j&4$iftg  towards  MORTIMER).  Lotd ! 
I'm  ib  happy — k'j.  my  father!  :  01 

Mortimer.  Life!  what  when  fhe  loves  another ! 
when  -  -.iosient  fhe  lavifhes  thofeTmiles 

;cjpn  !  that  thought  is  -paft  all 
bearing,  and -thus  I  bury  in  oblivion! — thus  thefe 
poiibnous  drugs !  (as  he  raifes  bis  arm  to  drink, 
CHARLES  lays  hold  of  if,  and  kneels  to  him.) 

Charles*  My  father  !  (MORTIMER  looks  and 
trembles  violently.'} — Oh  !  I'm  fo  glad  you're  come 
fcome — I  hope  you'll  go  no  more  long  journies 
BOW. 

Mortimer.  My  cH'dd !  my  child !  (embracing 
Urn.} 

Charles.  Why  what's  the  matter  ? — how  your 
hand  trembles  1-r-and  this — (pointing  to  the  phial) 
what's  this,  father  ? 

Mortimer.  That! — a  toy  ! — a  mere  toy,  Charles. 

Charles.  A  toy  ! — fie,  fie,  father! — you  a  man 
sjnd  play  with  toys  r — nay  :  that  belongs  to  me.— 
(MORTIMER  burjls  into  tearsy  and  catches  him  in 
bis  arms.} 

Re-enter  Mrs.  MORTIMER. 

.  Mrs.  Mortimer.  'Tis  all  confirmed — he's  no 
where  to  be  heard  of,  and  e'en  this,  the  dark 
deed 

Charles.  Look  mother— look  who's  come 
home. 

Mrs.  Mortimer  (looking fometimes  at  MORTIMER 
— then  running  and  falling  at  his  feet).  My  Mor- 
timer ! 

Mortimer. 
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Mortimer  (rijing  and  crojfing  her}.  Away !  con- 
taminate me  not ! — let  me  be  gone. 

Mrs.  Mortimer  (holding  him}.  Stay — fpare  me 
but  a  moment — you've  been  deceiv'd. 

Mortimer.  I  have! — I  have!— ^nd  left  I  fhould 
relapfe,  and  be  again  deluded*— —But  fee!  an 
evidence  appears  to  roufe  my  pride  and  to  confirm 
your  guilt. 

"Enter  SAMBO    hajlily,  and  with  a  paper  in  his 
hand. 

Sambo.  Oh,  ma'am ! — I'm  juft  come  from  my 

matter,    and pheugh  !    (fanning  himfelf  with 

his  hat.} 

Mortimer.  Speak,  Sambo — were  you  not  witnefs 
of  her  falfehood  ? 

Sambo.  Softly,  fir,  and  I'll  tell  you  all  about  It— 
pheugh  ! — you  muft  know  my  matter  was  taken, 
fuddenly  ill,  and  fent  me  for  a  phyfician — but  I 
refufed  to  go: — fays  I,  <c  Sir,  the  natives  of  my 
{C  country  are  all  very  healthy,  and  for  two  fimple 
cc  reafons — ftrft,  becaufe  we've  no  doctors,  and 
"  next  becaufe  we've  no  fuch  enlighten'd  dif- 
ff  orders  as  ingratitude,  falfe  friendlhip,  feduclion! 
«  — thefe,"  fays  I,  "  play  the  devil  with  a  man's 
c<  conftitution." 

Mortimer.  Well!  and  what  then,  fir? 

Sambo.  Then  he  grew  worfe,  and  aflced  me  to 
prefcribe  for  him,  and  I  did  ! — Doctor  Sambo 
drew  up  this  prefcription,  and  the  pulfe  mended, 
fever  leffen'd,  and  the  countenance  exhibited  that 
florid  bloom  which  ever  refults  from  thofe  excel- 
lent medicines,  honefty  and  a  good  confcience— 
there,  fir,  read,  only  read  (giving  the  paper). 

F  2  Mortimer. 
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Mortimer  (reading).- — Cf  Sir,  Mrs.  Mortimer  is 
ff  innocent — (he  has  fallen  a  viclim  to  my  vanity 
<c  and  her .  aunt's  (lander — Mjfs  Gloomly  wrote 
"  you  a  mod  calumnious  letter^  and  I,  bejiciving 
**•  that  fhe  lov'J  m--?,  made  others  believe  it,  1— but 
"  when  you  ar.-i'^cd  a:  ths  inn,  (he  not  only 
"  avowed  her  love  for  you.,  but  tied  in  purCuk;o£ 
"  you. — Sambo  will  confirm  thefe  fails,  and  I  am 
"  ready  to  make  a  public  acknowledgment  of 
".them,  or  atoae.  for  my  crimes  in  aay  orher 
"  way  you  think  proper  -^-EDWARD  DFLVILLE." 

Sambo.  There!   thenrlP^  noble  medicine!  and 
having  efta.jiji.fhed .  myfcif  toth    as   phyfic'u  • 
lawyer,  now  for  th.  /.racier—- now  to  pu;y 

the  part  of  parfon — ina'y'nt  I  ioin  your  bands? 
— Oh!  had  I  fuch  a  \.  ..,  I'd  hug  her  into 
atoms ! 

Mortimer.    I:  isl.it  muft  be  fq!. — and  had   we 

fooner    met- Maria! — my    recover!   wife! — • 

(embracing  her — then  falling  at  her  feet} — can  you 
pardon  my  fufpicions  ? 
;  Mrs.  Mortimer,   Rile,  I  entreat  you. 

Sambo  (flopping  ber}.  Don'r,  ma'am — don't 
forgive  him  till  he  takes  his  oath  he'll  foriiive 
my  m after  ! 

'  (fifing).   Never !   heark'ye,  Sambo— 
(aftde  to'li.;-!}—\*  rhi-:  an  anf.vcr  to  a  challenge  r 

Sambo.  He  never  got  it! — I  intercepted  it! — 
but  don't- — don't  perfni — you  can't  wound  him 
worfe  chan -he  has  wounded  hirnfelf ! — for  niy-fake 
— fi;r  hers — for  .your  child's! — fpeak— intercede 
for  in'y  rnifccr,  ma'am  !  — 

Mrs.  Mortimer.  Nay,  I  befeech  you,  Mor- 
ti  m  e  r 

MGrtbiitr.  Weil !  Tmcc  I  believe  his  penitence 
is  fincere  — 

Sambo. 
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Sambo.  What ! — you  forgive  him  ! — you  won't 
hurt  him  !  and  you  and  Mrs.  Mortimer  are  man 
and  \vife  again,  and  1  live  to  fee  it! — "  Dear 
Yanko  fay,  and  true  he  fey  !" — (jtngwg  and 
dancing,  and  catching  CHARLES  up  in  bis  arms.} — 
Come  along — you  and  I  will  fo  fing,  dance,  and 
play  battledore  and  fhuttlecock  '  together  ! — and 
for  t'^e'falfchood  I  told  about  you,  ma'am;  why 
'twas  but  a  white  one,  and  we  blacks  tell  lies  of 
no  other  colour. 

Mortimer.  Delville  I  pardon — but  for  Mifs 
Gloomly — for  this  accomplifh'd  (lander- 

Sambo.  Oh  !  challenge  her — fhoot  her  and  wel- 
come. 

Mrs.  Mortimer.  She  has  indeed  been  moft 
vindictive  j  and  laft  night  renewing  her  application 
for  the  debt  I  ow'd  her,  and  fearing  'tmight  in- 
volve you  in  new  difficulties,  I  fcnt  her  all  that  I 
poffeis'd — my  few  trinkets,  and  even  the  lottery 
ticket  you  wrote  to  me  to  purchaiej  but  her  mar- 
riage with  your  uncle  is  broke  off, 

Mortimer.  Indeed  !  — then  we  may  apply  to  him. 
— Come- — (taking  Mrs.  MORTIMER'J  hand) — and 
if  he  (till  avoid  us,  here  is  enough  to  combat 
againft  adverfity  : — blttt  with  chee,  and  this  my 
young  preserver 

Mrs.  Mortimer.  How,  Mortimer! 

Mortimer.  Nay:  you  (hall  know  all  in  calmer 
moments  :  —  and  you,  faithtul  Sambo — you  who 
have  lav'd  us  all,  and  in  an  age  of  diilipation  and 
deception 

Sambo.  Nay :  don'c  abufe  the  age — we're  cer- 
tainly improving  every  day,  fir  ;— for  inftance, 
there's  lefs  law,  lefs  fafhion,  lefs  faro  ; — faro  ! — oh, 
one  oughtn't  to  ipt-ak  ill  of  the  dead  ! — and  if 
every  woman  would  prove  a  Mrs.  Mprtimer, 
F  3  there'd 
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there'd  foon  be  lefs  feducing,  and  then — faving 
your  prefence — I  d^n't  think  the  devil  would  have 
a  difciple  on  earth  : — but  lead  on,  fir ;  and  I  and 
your  little  papa,  as  you  call  him,  will  trot  on  mer- 
rily after  you  ! — •"  Dear  Yanko,  fay,  &c." — (Sing- 
ing and  dancing,  and  making  CHARLES  dance  with 
bim  in  imitation.)  [Exeunt. 

S  C  E  N  E. — A  Street  in  RICHMOND. 

Enter  GOSSAMER  and  EMILY. 

Goffamer.  Nay:  don't  be  alarm'd,  Emily — 
though  I  haven't  feen  Mortimer,  the  pocket-book 
and  Bonus's  bank-notes  have  ftill  been  a  friend  to 
him. 

Emily.  Well ! — but  how— in  what  manner  ? 

Goffamer.  You  (hall  hear :— juft  now,  who  fhould 
J  meet  in  a  rage  but  the  crying  philofopher — fhe 
faid  Mrs.  Mortimer  had  fent  her  fome  trinkets  and 
trifles  in  payment  for  a  hundred  pounds — but  fhe 
wasn't  to  be  defrauded  in  that  manner — fhe  would 
return  them,  and  arreft  Mortimer  inftantly  : — on 
which  I  whipp'd  out  the  pocket-book — paid  the 
debt  with  Bonus's  bank-notes,  and  redeem'd  the 
trifles  ! — and  look — here  they  are — a  watch,  a 
ring,  and  a  lottery  ticket  ! — (producing  them.) 

Emily.  A  lottery  ticket  ! 

Gojfamer.  Ay ;  fhe  gave  me  joy  of  my  bar- 
gain with  all  my  heart.  I'll  furprife  her- — I'll  give 
Eer  joy  of  this  with  all  my  foul. 

Emily,  Well,  but  about  Delville. 

Goffamer.  Oh  1  Delville  has  not  only  re- 
pented and  cancell'd  his  debt,  but  has  lent 
the  tragic  mufe  to  bring  about  a  comic  cata- 
(trophe, 

Ernfy, 
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Emily.  Indeed  !  then  the  Mortimers  are  once 
more  reftor'd  to  each  other  I 

Go/amer.  They  are :  and  now,  when  Ihall  we  be 
reftor'd  to  each  other  ? 

Emily.  Nay:  what  fignifies  afking  ? — when  you 
know  very  well  we  fhali  never  get  my  guardian's 
confent. 

Goffamer  (failing).  Shan't  we  : 

Emily.  No — and  what's  the  ufe  of  marrying 
without  it,  when  I  lofe  all  my  fortune. 

GcJ/amer.  And  fuppofe  your  fortune  were  al- 
ready loft— would  the  old  ftockbrokcr  confent 
then  ? 

Emily,  That  he  would: — he'd  then  think  me 
fuch  a  burden  to  him,  that  I  do  believe  he'd 
marry  me  to 

Gojfamer.  To  his  clerk,  or  his  butler,  or  your 
humble  fervant  ! — then  be  happy — make  yourfelf 
perfectly  eafy,  for  I've  the  pleafure  to  inform  you 
that  ac  this  moment  you're  as  poor  as  I  am. 

Emily.  As  poor  as  you  are  ! 
Gojfamer.  Ay;  thanks  to  gocd  fortune  and  a 
lucky  hurricane,  your  whole  property's  blown 
into  the  fea — all  your  eftate  is  whi/k'd  off  in  a 
whirlwind. — (Giving  her  a  newfpaper) — There — in 
this  newfpaper,  read  the  glorious,  joyous  tidings! 

Emily.  Why  furely  it  can'c  be. — (Reads  the 
newfpaper') — "  Accounts  were  yefttrday  received 
"  from  Barbadoes,  that  on  the  28th  ult.  a  dread. 
"  ful  hurricane  deftroyed  moft  of  the  property  on 
"  the  eaft  part  of  the  iQand,  and  particularly  that 

tr  beautiful  eiiate  called  Mount  Colombo!" 

Dear,    dear,     Mr.  Goflfamcr — that's     mine,   fure 
enough  ! 

GoJJamer.  I  know  it !  I  know  it ! — and  the  beft 
of  the  joke  is,  Delville,  who  has  property  in  the 
ifland— he  will  confirm  the  fact 

F  4  Emily. 
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Emily.  You  may  laugh  ,  but  'tis  no  laughing 
matter  to  be  ruin'd — reduc'd  ro  dependence — beg- 
gar'd — (weeps}. — No — fay  what  you  pleafe,  Mr. 
GofTamerj  love  can't  exift  without  money,  and 
now  I've  none  and  you've  none  ! 

Gojfamer  (laughing).  What !  did  you  think  I 
was  in  earneft  ? 

Emily.  To  be  fure  I  did. 

Gojfamer.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  there's  a  hoax  for  you  ! 
Emily*  What !  did'nt  this  account  come   from 
the  Weft  Indies  ? 

Goffamer.  No  :  but  it  came  from  a  place  as  full 
of  warmth  and  fire  ! — (pointing  to  bis  bead.) — I'm 
fole  inventor  and  proprietor  of  this  facetious  hur- 
ricane !  I  inferted  it  in  that  and  other  papers  : 
I  got  Delville  to  write  this  corroborating  letter — 
(Jhewing  one)* 

Emily.  What,  and  all  to  trick  my  old  guardian 
out  of  his  confent  ? 

Gojfamer.  Yes ;  all  to  trick  old  Cupid  ! — go — 
follow  up  the  blow — fhew  him  Delville's  letter  di- 
rectly— (giving  if  to  ber) — and  if  we  fucceed,  we 
gain  thirty  thoufand  pounds  by  the  frolic,  and  if 
we  fail — why  we've  had  a  hearty  laugh,  which, 
fpeaking  philofophically,  is  perhaps  worth  all  the 
money. 

Emily.  Delightful! — I'll  go  to  him  inftantly — to- 
night he  gives  a  ball,  and  before  it  begins,  he  ge- 
nerally reads  the  evening  papers. 

Goffamer.  Does  he  !  then  by  this  time  he  is  in 
the  heart  of  the  hurricane  ! — go,  and  if  we  fboulu 
but  be  married,  why  then  Emily — then  for  Venus, 
Cupid,  and  another  litcle  boy.  [Exeunt. 


SCENI  , 
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•i-*f'wr< 

S  C  E  N  E. — A  Room  leading  to  a  Pall  Room  in 
BON  us  'j  Houfe. 

BONUS  difcovered fitting  at  a  table  drinking  tea  and 
reading  new/papers  :  Jervant  •wailing. 

Bonus  (reading  mivfpaper).  "  Laft  ni^ht  the 
Oratorios  overflowed" — Oratorio  ! --now  there's 
the  extravagance  of  thefe  Londoners — they  won't 
go  to  churcn,  where  they  can  have  facred  mufic  for 
nothing,  but  becaufe  it  is  in  a  theatre,  they'll  pay 
to  hear  ir. — "  Plymouth  /" — ay,  this  is  in  my  own 
way — this  is  country  nev\s. — "  Teflerday  a  cele- 
"  bra  ted  lottery -office  keeper  flood  in  the  pillory— 
"  WindEafl" — Now  what  the  devil  has  wind  Eaft 
to  do  with  it  ? — but  at  Portfmouth  or  Plymouth, 
if  a  man  is  robb'd  or  murder'd,  the  account  is  lure 
to  conclude  with  Wind  Eaft. — "  Barbadoes" — Oh, 
this  concerns  my  ward  Emily — "  Barbadoe-s  ! — On 
*'  the  2%tb  ult.  a  dreadful  hurricane'1 — what's 
here  !  a  hurricane! — "  Jwept  away—eafl  part  of 
"  ifland — particularly  — eft  ate  caWd  Mount  Colum- 
"  bo!"— zounds  !  here's  wind  Eaft  with  a  venge- 
ance !  why  the  girl's  ruin'd  !  — Ihe's  a  lame  duck ! 

Enter  EMILY  (weeping). 

Bonus.  Well !  have  you  heard,  Emily  ! 

Emily.  I  have,  fir  : — yefterday  I  was  worth  thirty 
thoufand  pounds — to-day  I'm  a  beggar  ! 

Bonus.  What  ! — it's  confirm'd  is  it  ? 

Emily.  Yes,  fir ;  Mr.  Delville,  whofe  eftate  ad- 
joins mine,  you  know,  has  fcnt  me  this  note. 

Bonus  (taking  note  from  her^  end  looking  over  if). 
Oh,  if  Delville  believe  it — (reads)-*r"  Hurricane 

— tornado 
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— tornado — whirlwind  !" — Yes,  yes— it's  all  over 
— theeftate's  off! — Mount  Columbo  is  gone  on  a 

faltwater  excurfionj  and  you  are  left  to Zounds ! 

I  wi(h  you  had  been  married — I  wifh  you  had  a 
hu/band  to  maintain  you. 

Emily.  Nay,  fir,  I  hope  my  poverty  will  make 
no  difference. 

Bonus.  Why,  no — but  women  live  high,  and 
flocks  are  low,  and — s'iife  !  if  we  had  but  caught 
fome  gudgeon- headed  Londoner ! 

Emily.  Ah  !  that's  all  paft,  fir — nobody'll  marry 
a  pauper. 

Bonus.  No — the  fcoundrels  are  all  fo  cunning—- 
and yet  the  news  isn't  known — the  ftory  can't  be 
blown  upon;  and  for  early  intelligence — 'gad  !  how 
often  have  I  work'd  them  in  the  Scock  Exchange 
by  early  intelligence  ? 

Enter  GOSSAMER. 

Goffamer.  How  d'ye  do,  Cupid,  how  d'ye  do  ? — 
\vhac  in  tears,  Emily  ? — haven' c  1  told  you  when- 
ever you  were  melancholy,  to  look  fuil  in  your 
guardian's  face  : — Look,  and  you'll  laugh  dire&iy 
—-won't  fhe,  fir  ? 

Bonus  {fmiling).  She  will,  (he  will ! — damme 
here's  the  very  gudgeon-headed  Londoner  I  was 
wifhing  for— (<7/fctf). — Mr.  Gofiarner,  I'm  glad  to 
fee  you — I  am  under  great  obligations  to  you — you 
fav'd  me  from  a  bad  wife,  and  the  lead  return  I 
can  make,  is  to  help  you  to  a  good  one. 

Goffamer.  Sir ! 

Bonus.  'Tis  even  fo,  fir: — and  I  can't  reward 
your  deferts  better  than  by  giving  you  Emily 
with  a  fortune  of  thirty  thoufand  pounds! — (laugh- 
ing afide.) 

Gcjfamer. 
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Go/amer.  Come,  come,  you  forget— I'm  an 
old  hand. 

Bonus.  An  old  hand ! 

Gojfamer  Ay,  you're  joking,  you  comical  rogue, 
1  fee  you're  joking. 

Bonus.  No  I'm  not — upon  my  foul  I'm  not 
joking  ! — fo  take  him,  Emily 

Emily.  No,  fir :  you  refus'd  him  when  I  was 
rich,  and  now 

Bonus  (afide  to  her}.  Be  quiet — to  ufe  his  own 
words,  Fm  hoaxing  him  now ! — you  fee  how  it 
is,  Mr.  Goflfamrr ! — the  girl's  fhy  j  fo  carry  her 
over  the  way  to  parfon  Suttle's,  and  as  I  can't 
leave  the  ball,  do  you  go  with  them,  Gregory— 
(to  Servant} — be  witnefs,  I  give  confent,  and  fee 
them  married  direftly  ! — there  !  do  you  underftand 
me  now  ? 

Gojfamer.  I  do — damme,  I  take  the  joke  now ! 
—come  along,  Emily — come  along,  Gregory-— 
I've  got  the  licence,  and  you  are  witnefs  he  gives 
confent — — 

Bonus.  Yes,  yes — he's  witnefs — ftop — flop, 
though — one  thing  I  muft  premise  to  you — as  the 
eftate  is  in  the  Weft  Indies,  and  now  and  then 
there  are  fuch  things  as  hurricanes 

GoJJamer.  Hurricanes! — oh,  1  don't  mind  hur- 
ricanes !— -if  her  eftate  was  blown  into  the  fkies, 
I'd  be  bound  to  whiftle  it  all  back  again  ! 

B*onus.    Would  you  ? 

GoJ/amer.  To  be  fure  I  would: — befides,  a 
word  in  your  ear — it's  an  ill  wind  that  blows  no- 
body good,  you  know — mum  ! — lead  on — Hey 
for  matrimony  and  thirty  thoufand  pounds  ! — you 
take,  don't  you — ha  !  ha  !  ha ! 

Bonus.  I  do,  ha!  ha!  ha  !  (GOSSAMER,  EMILY, 
Mid  Servant  exeunt.}— There  !  there  !  I've  hoax'd 

him 
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him  at  laft  !  —  the  old  maid  too!  —  I've  robb'd  her 
of  her  lover!  oh!  here's  contrivance. 

Enter    Mr.  and    Mrs.  MORTIMER,     and    Mifs 
GLOOMLY. 

Mifs  Gloomly  (Jpeaking  as  foe  enters}.  Don't  talk 
to  me  —  I  keep  no  fuch  company  —  Mr.  Bonus,  I 
beg  you'll  not  fuppofe  we  came  here  together. 

Bonus.  Not  come  together  !  —  zounds!  —  I  won- 
der how  any  of  you  came  here  at  all  !  —  firfl,  you, 
fir  —  (to  MORTIMER)  —  what  brought  you  here  ? 

Mortimer.  I  came  once  more  to  entreat  your 
pity  and  protection  ;  and  fince  you  are  no  longer 
under  the  influence  of  that  lady  - 

Bonus.  That  lady  !  —  what's  that  lady  to  you,  fir  ? 
—when  you  married  a  woman  without  flock, 
didn't  I  fwear  I'd  never  forgive  you  r 

Mortimer.  You  did,  fir. 

Bonus.  Then,  however  I  may  be  inclined, 
Harry,  I  will  not  break  my  word. 

Mifs  Gloomly.  That's  fome  comfort, 


Bonus.  And  now,  moft  divine  Dian  !  -  but  I 
know  what  brings  you  here  ? 

Mifs  Cleanly.  Well  you  may,  fir:  —  I  came  to 
afford  you  an  opportunity  of  apologizing  for  your 
blindnefs  and  credulity. 

Bonus.  Me  an  opportunity  !  —  heark'ye  —  you 
came  in  fearch  of  Goffamer  —  but  the  bird's  flown  ! 
—he  has  pair'd  off  with  another  maie!  —  and  mine 
—it's  all  my  contrivance  ! 

Mifs  Gloomly.  Your  contrivance  ? 

Bonus.  Yes,  in  London  I  grant  you  I'm   con- 

fus'd  j  but  the  keen  air  of  the  country  quickens 

the  underflanding  !  —  and  I've  made  luch  laughing 

3  flocks 
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flocks  of  you   and  your  lover ! — but  obferve— 
obferve  my  contrivance ! 

Re- enter  GOSSAMER,  EMILY,  and  Servant. 

Bonus.  Well  !  is  it  all  over  ? — are  they  married, 
Nicholas  ? 

Servant.  They  are,  fir. 

Bonus.  Toll  de  roll  loll ! — (Jtnging  and  dancing.) 
— Now  liften — only  all  of  you  liften  !  —  (turns  t9 
GOSSAMER) — you  think  your  wife  is  worth  thirty 
thoufand  pounds,  don't  you  ? 

GoJ^amer.  I  do. 

Bonus.  There — there's  a  gudgeon-headed  Lon- 
doner for  you  ! — fhe's  not  worth  (ixpence  !  her 
whole  property  is  deftroy'd  by  a  hurricane ! 

Mifs  Gloomly.  By  a  hurricane  ! 

Bonus.  Ay  ;  all  blown  into  the  fkies — but  never 
mind  (to  GOSSAMER) — you  can  whiftle  it  all  back 
again,  you  know — can't  you,  you  comical  rogue  ? 

Cojfamer.  Yes  ;  that  I  can,  you  comical  rogue  1 
wheugh — (wbiftling). 

Bonus.  Pooh !  what  figntfies  wheugh  ! — (mi- 
micking him.) 

Gojjamer.  I'll  tell  you — it  fignifies  that  I  wrote 
that  account  in  the  newfpapers — that  I  perfuaded 
Delville  to  confirm  the  faft — and  at  this  moment 
Mount  Columbo  is  worth  thirty  thoufand  pounds, 
and  that,  as  I  told  you  before,  it's  an  ill  wind  that 
blows  nobody  good  ! — mum  !— you  take,  don't 
you  ? 

Mifs  Gloomly.  I  fay  (to  BONUS),  who's  the  laugh- 
ing ftock  now  ? — and  the  keen  air  of  the  country 
quickens  the  underllanding,  dors  it  ? — 9h !  the 
next  time  you^want  to  outwit  this  mighty  conjuror, 
apply  to  me,  * 

Gojfamer. 
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~GoJfawer    To  vou  ! 

Mifs  Gloomly.  Ay  :  now  all  of  you  liften  to  my 
ftory — on  a  debt  of  a  hundred  pounds,  contracted 
by  Mrs.  Mortimer,  i  charged  him  fifty  for  inte- 
reft,  and  made  him  pay  all  thefe  bank-notes  for  a 
paltry  watch  and  a  lottery  ticket— ^look,  Laughing 
Philoibpher — here  are  a  hundred  and  fifty  proofs  of 
my  victory  !  —  (holding  up  bank  notes.) 

G  JJamer*  And  look,  Crying  Philofopher  ! — 
(holding  up  lottery  ticket) — here  are  five  thoufand 
proofs  of  mine  ! 

Mifs  Gloomly.  Five  thoufand !  why  the  watch, 
fir— — 

GoJJamer.  Wasn't  worth  five  pounds  I  grant  you 
— but  the  lottery   ticket  was   yefterday   drawn  a 
prize   of  five  thoufand  pounds  ! — Gregory   there 
will  atteft  the  fact ! — and  now  both  of  you  take  the 
advice   of  an    old   proficient ;  and   whilft    you're 
hoaxing  others,  mind  you're  not  hoax'd  yourfelves. 
Bcnus.   Why  Bian — here's  another  hurricane! 
Mifs  Gloomly.  Pflia  !  this  is  an  impofition: — give 
the  ticket  to  the  right  owner. 

GoJJ'amer.  I  will  give  it  to  the  right  owner — 
(Mifs  GLOOMLY  is  going  to  take  it-—  GOSSAMER 
s  fa?) — there  Mrs.  Mortimer  ! — there's  a 
fortune  of  five  thoufand  pounds  for  you,  and  if  that 
isn'c  enough  to  make  your  fire-fide  happy,  apply 
to  me  and  Emily — whilft  Columbo  nets  a  guinea, 
you  and  your  family  (hall  never  want  a  part  of  it. 

Sonus  (to  Mifs  GLOOMLY).  I  fay — who's  the 
Jaiighing-ftcck  now  ! — but  don't  think  to  have  all 
.the  pleafure  to  yourfelf,  Mr.  Gofiamer — no — I  may 
.forgive  you,  Harry,  without  breaking  my  word  now  $ 
fo,  in  the  firft  place,  I'll  make  that  five  thoufand 
ten! — in  the  ferond,  inftead  of  giving  all  my  for- 
tune to  a  hypocrite,  I'll  fettle  it  on  you  and  young 

Mortimer  ! 
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Mortimer ! — and  in  the  third  place  give  me  both 
your  hands — (to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  MORTIMER) — and 
henceforth  we'Jl  be  as  happy  as  good-humour,  a 
country  life,  and  plenty  of  long  annuities  will  make 
us. 

Gojfamer.  Bravo,  old  Cupid  !  you're  a  fine  fel- 
low ;  egad  I  think  I'll  be  a  ftockbroker  myfelf. 

Bonus.  No,  no — yours  is  the  fyftem,  Goffimer 
—laugh  is  the  ftaff  of  life  ! 

Go/amer.  It  is:  and  fince  our  fmiles  are  no- 
thing without  yours — (to  the  Audience}— 

May  Goflamer  diffufe  his  joy  around— 
Cloud  not  the  funfhine  that's  fo  feldom  found; 
For  if  misfortune  be  the  lot  of  man, 
Laugh  when  you  may — be  happy  when  you  can. 


. 
, 
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LJ  A  U  G  H  when  you  can — fuch  is  the  ufeful  rule 
Our  bard  holds  forth  to  ev'ry  whining  fool. 
The  plan's  not  new — a  Sage  of  antient  fame 
Liv'd  but  to  laugh —  Democritus  his  name. 
Happy  within,  let  Fortune  fmile  or.Jow'r, 
His  fcheme  was  to  enjoy  life;s  tranfierit  hour. 
When  ills  afl'ail,  they're  heavier  made  by  grief, 
Laugh  at  them,  and  at  once  you  find  relief. 
The  fainteft  breath  that's  whifper'd  in  a  figh 
Is  Hill  fo  loud  it  makes  acquaintance  fly; 
They  think  there's  fomething  in  the  found  of  forrow 
Too  like  an  omen  that  you  mean  to  borrow. 
Shew  you  can  treat  with  humour  ev'ry  care, 
They'll  crowd  around  you  in  the  mirth  to  fhare; 
And,  while  with  fmiles  you  cover  your  diftrefs, 
Perchance  with  open  hand  their  bounty  prefs  ; 
For  as  to  favours,  mofl  we  fee  will  grant  'em 
With  readieftzeal  to  thofe  who  lealt  may  want  'em; 
Like  rivers  that,  with  hafty  current,  ftrain 
To  pour  a  needlefs  tribute  to  the  main. 
Thus  laughter  is  good  policy,  we  find, 
The  fureft  method  to  make  people  kind. 
And  when  of  patrons  joking  is  the  teft, 
The  debt  is  eafy— pay  them  with  a  jell. 
And  I  pronounce,  fpite  of  each  formal  prater* 
Laughter  the  true  Philofopher  of  Nature. 
But  Laughter's  fitted  for  a  nobler  end, 
And,  when  with  fatire  leagu'd,  is  Virtue's  friend. 
Potent  Allies !  that  ftrike  the  proud  with  awe, 
And  humble  vice,  above  the  reach  of  law. 
In  one  apt,  well-known  rule,  to  fum  up  all, 
A  rule  that  mould  control  the  critic's  gall, 
Form'd  on  a  kind,  and  hence  a  Britim  plan, 
"  Laugh  when  you  muft,  be  candid  where  you  can." 
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PROLOGUE. 

Written  by  JAMES  BO  ADEN,   Efo 
SPOKEN  BY  MR.  HOLMAN. 

TTOW  narrow  is  the  fphere  a  modern  Bays 

Is  doom'd  to  range,  while  he  contrives  his  Plays; 
Still  urg'd  by  folly,  Beings  to  explore, 
"Whom  he  and  you  fo  often  faw  before  : 
Precluded  characters  by  their  advance, 
Whofe  minds  could  pierce  thro'  Nature  with  a  glance^ 
And  ftill  of  right  pofTefs  the  moral  Stage 
"With  lellbns  ftudied  in  a  diftant  age  j 
In  this,  our  glafs,  you  yet  reflected  find 
The  levities  which  leffen  human  kind  : 
The  lighter  follies  which  the  Town  engage, 
All  that  prevail  in  faftiion  makes — the  Rage  ! 

Yes,  all  !  though  various  be  the  motly  forms, 
That  fway  by  weak'ning,  or  compel  in  ftorms  ; 
That  up  to  Fop  evaporate  the  Lord  ; 
Or  down  to  Jockey  fink  the  Maid  ador'd  j 
Confound  diftinctions,  firm  and  frail  perplex, 
And  make  it  difficult — to  guefs  even  fex. 

But  is  the  Rage  to  levity  confin'd  ? 
Does  no  j  uft  pailion  fway  the  general  mind  ? 
Lo  !  the  rough  Veteran,  whom  his  Country's  claim, 
Roufes  to  vindicate  her  injured  name ! 

The 
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The  Rage  is  Conqueft  which  his  bofom  fires, 
•  The  foe  yields  !   then — no  !  then  his  rage  expires. 

When  in  fome  dreadful  conteft  on  the  wave 
The  gallant  feaman  finds  a  wat'ry  grave, 
Ere  the  laft  pulfe  of  ebbing  life  be  o'er, 
When  the  eye  turns  towards  his  native  fliore, 
This  thought  may  ev'n  the  parting  pang  ailiiage 
That,  there — Humanity  is  ftill  the  Rage. 

Our  Author's  Mufe  follows  with  fafhion's  gale, 
Pown  a  fmooth  river  an  amufive  fail  5 
She  dares  no  fea  where  boifterous  paflions  fway, 
Or  merely  dips  her  wing,  and  haftes  away. 
O,  may  her  airy  toil  your  love  engage, 
And  her  new  flight  to  pleafe  you  be — The  Rage. 
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EPILOGUE. 

Written  ly  EDWARD    TOPHAM,    Efj. 
SPOKEN  BY  MRS.  MATTOCKS. 


\T7~ELL,  Gentlefolks,  again  your  moft  obedient ; 

That  I'm  the  Epilogue  is  held  expedient : 
Our  Bard,  who  for  a  youth  well  knows  the  Stage, 
Thought  as  to  fpeaking,  Women  were  "  The  Rage." 
And  faid — "  Good  Mrs.  Mattocks,  pray,  advance; 
"  Females  muft  now  ftep  forward  as  in  France." 

My  anfwer  was — "  My  dear,  kind  Sir,  have  pity, 
"  Pray  fpare  the  Ladies — Men  fecure  our  city. 
"  For,  arm'd  by  Parliament,  to  calm  each  fear, 
"  Huge  corps  of  Common-Councilmen.  appear, 
"  Wards  Liveries,  Deputies,  en  Militaire, 
"  Led  by  Lieutenant-Colonel — my  Lord  Mayor  ! 
"  Each  man,  (a  fight  at  which  his  Lady  fwoons,) 
"  Beit,  fabre,  helmet,  fpurs,  and  pantaloons  !" 

"  Dear  Chuck" — fays  Spoufe — "  pray  fit  at  home,  da  yielde, 
"  Confider,  Love,  your  age  ;  you  grow  unwieldy  ; 
"  Good  twenty  ftone,  Deaf,  cannot  play  about, 
"  Befides,  thoitp  coid  Jack  Boots  hurt  Lovey's  gout."   - 
"  Gout !   vulgar  nonfenfe  Voman — Gout  !   Gad's  curfe, 
tf  Heavy  !   why,  I'm  a  private  of  Light  Horfe — 
"  Drefs  !  wheel  !  charge ! — Could  I  on  Horieback  get 
"  lor  my  horfe  would  do  fome  mifchief  yet." 
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Thus,  meaning  no  offence,  in  language  faint, 
The  City  R?ge  for  foldiering  we  paint. 
But  fure,  no  fons  of  Briton,  wifh  repreft 
That  zeal  which  leads  one  man  to  ferve  the  reft  ; 
Which  ftrives  due  right  and  order  to  maintain, 
Againft  a  chaos  that  would  come  again. 

Long  may  fuch  Ri^e  infpire  the  Englifti  mind  ? 
In  neighbouring  climes  a  different  "  Rage"  we  find  j 
Poor  Jean  Francois,  who  fliouts  for  Liberte, 
Finds  Slavery  ftill  the  Order  of  the  day  ! 
"  Ma  foi !" — he  cries — "  No  people  bleil  as  we  j 
"  They  force  me  out  to  fight,   to  make  me  free. 
"  Den  !  vif !  alert ! — begar  we  muft  not  tarry, 
"  My  Vife,  for  common  good,  oblige  to  marry : 
•'  She  labour  for  the  State,  tant  mieux  pour  elle, 
"  She  forgot  me— I  her— c'eft  Bagatelle  ! 
"  Ailons  au  Guerre  !   L'eau  de  vie  bamfh  forrow, 
"  Vidloire  to-day — La  Guillotine  to-morrow  !" 

Englifh  Tom  Blunt,  a  dealer  in  fmall  wares, 
Who  knows  a  bit  what's  pafling  above  flairs, 
Cries — "  Why,  in  that  there  change  of  wives  fo  faft 
"  I  think  a  good  one  mayhap  may  come  at  laft  ; 
"  But  in  that  gulleting  machine,  d'ye  fee 
"  I've  no  idea  how  it  makes  one  free  : 
"  For  my  part  now,  whatever  may  be  faid, 
"  I'm  for  a  little  meat,  and  fafe  warm  bed, 
"  I  does  not  relifh  freedom — when  one's  dead  ! 
"  So,  once  for  all,  my  means  and  refolution 
"  Go,  to  ftand  by  the  good  old  Conftitution." 

Such  and  fo  different  reign  with.fovereign  power, 
The  various  "  Rages"  of  the  prelent  hour. 
I  wifh,  in  truth  I  wi(h  in  very  fpight, 
Your  Rage  may  be,  to  fee  us  many  a  night. 
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COMEDY. 
A  C  T    I. 

SCENE  I. — DARNLEY'S  Garden,  and  view  of 
his  Jmall  Villa. 

Enter  DARNLEY  and  Sir  GEORGE  GAUNTLET. 
SIR  GEORGE. 

J\.  N  D  fo,  Darnley,  you  prefer  this  folitary 
life,  to  all  the  joys  of  London — to  be  fure 
you've  a  nice  fnug  Villa,  and  a  charming 
wife  here — but  its  dull — the  fcenc  tires — it 
wants  variety,  Harry. 

Darnley.  No,  Sir  George. — Since  I  retir'd  to 
this  peaceful  fpot,  I  have  not  had  a  wifh  be- 
yond it :  I've  been  fo  happy  in  that  humble 
cottage,  that  when  I'm  doom'd  to  leave  it,  the 
world  will  be  a  wafte,  and  life  not  have  a 
charm ! 

Sir  George.  How  you  are  alter'd,   Darnley  ? 

When  we  were  brother  officers  you  were  the 

greateft  rake  in  the  regiment;  but  from  the 

B  time 
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time  we  were  quarter'd  at  Worcefter,  wRere- 
you  firft  beheld  Mifs  Dormer 

Darnley.  I  faw  the  folly  of  my  former  life ; 
I  own'd  the  power  of  her  fuperior  charms,  and 
leaving  a  bufy  and  tumultuous  world,  retir'd 
with  her  to  this  fequefler'd  fcene — 'tis  now 
three  years  fince  I  married. 

Sir  George.  And  from  that  time  to  this,  have, 
you  liv'd  in  this  out-of-the-way  place  ? 

Darnley.  Yes  :  and  till  you  yefterday  honour'd 
me  with  a  vifit,  I  have  not  feen  a  friend  within 
my  doors — but  isn't  it  a  happy  life,  Sir  George  ? 
Our  afifecl;ons  have  room  to  fhoot — care  and 
diftruft  are  banifh'd  from  our  cottage,  and 
with  fuch  a  woman  as  Mrs.  Darnley  to  con- 
verfe  with,  what  is  tire  world  to  me  ?  I  can 
defy  and  fcorn  its  malice. 

Sir  George.  She's  an  angelic  creature  indeed, 
Darnley  :  and  at  Worcefter,  I  had  my felf  near- 
ly fallen  a  victim  to  her  charms  ;  but  about 
your  future  life — do  you  mean  to  live  for  ever 
in  thefe  woods  and  meadows  ? 

D&rnley.  No — would  to  heavea  I  could  ! — I 
fear  I  muft  forego  my  prefent  calm,  and  mix 
in  active  life  again  :  When  I  married,  I  fold 
my  commiflion,  you  remember,  to  purchafe 
this  fmall  farm — Mrs.  Darnley's  portion  was 
but  a  trifle;,  and  an  encreafmg  family  has  fo 
cnlarg'd  my  expences,  that  unlefs  I  return  to 
the  army 

Sir  George.  Ab — you  want  to  be  raking 
again  ? 

Darnley.  No— I  want  to  fecure  an  indepen- 
dence for  my  family — I  want  to  fee  my  chil- 
dren affluent,  and  to  attain  this,  I  have  once 
*p§re  applied  to  my  uncte  Sir  Paul  Perpetual, 

wha 
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who  was  fo  offended  at  my  felling  out,  that  he 
has  ever  fmce  abandon'd  me. 

Sir  George.  What — does  the  old  beau  ftill 
perfevere  in  his  refentment  ? 

L^.rnley.  His  anger  has  encreas'd  ;  for  he 
writes  me  word,  he  intends  marrying  Lady  Sa- 
rah Savage,  on  purpofe  to  have  heirs  more 
worthy  his  eftate  : — Oh  !  my  friend : — 'tis  hard, 
that  fortune  fhould  beftow  fuch  treafures,  and 
then  compel  me  to  defert  them  ? 

Sir  George.  So  it  is  :  but  now  I  think  on't, 
this  Lady  Sarah  Savage  and  her  brother  are 
my  intimate  friends  j  and  as  you  are  their 
neighbours,  I'll  introduce  you  and  Mrs.  Drfrn- 
ley  to  their  notice* — When  are  they  expected 
from  town  ? 

Darnley.  To  day. 

Sir  George,  Then  we'll  pay  them  a  vifit  ? 
Lady  Sarah  Savage  (hall  interfere  with  your 
uncle,  and  if  that  fails,  her  brother  can  eafily 
enfure  your  promotion  in  the  army—but  fee ; 
here's  Mrs.  Darnley  ? 

Darnley.  Look  at  her,  Sir  George— do  you, 
can  you  blame  me  ? — who  would  not  aft  as  I 
have  done  ? 

Sir  George.  I  would  by  heav'ns ! — I'd  live 
with  her  in  a  hermitage  ! — die  with  her  on 

a  pilgrimage ! — I'd fdeath  :  if  I  don't 

mind,  I  fhall  difcover  all.  [dfide. 

Enter  Mrs.  DARNLEY. 

Darnley  advancing  to  her.~]    Maria  ! 

Mrs.  Darnley.  Oh  Harry  ! — I  have  been  look- 
ing for  you  every  where — I  declare  you're  grown 
quite  a  truant — Before  your  friend  came,  you 
B  2  iis'd 
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us'd  to  walk  with  me  over  the  farm :  or  ride 
with  me  to  fee  our  children  •,  or  fit  and  read  to 
me  under  our  favourite  Beach  Tree — but  now — 
Sir  George  ! — I  beg  your  pardon — I  didn't  fee 
you  before.  ^ 

Sir  George.  Madam  !          [Bowing  obfequioufly. 

Darnlcy.  My  friend  is  all  kindnefs,  Maria  j 
he  has  promis'd  to  introduce  me  to  the  honour- 
able Mr.  Savage : 

Mrs.  Darnley.  What : — take  you  to  Savage 
houfe ! 

Darnley.  Ay — why  not : — you  Ihall  go  with 
me. 

Mrs.  Darnley.  No — let  me  flay  here — I  am 
not  weary  of  my  prefent  life, 

Darnley.  Nor  I — but  'tis  a  great  connexion  : 
and  though  not  abfolutely  diftrefs'd,  I  would 
improve  my  fortune — I  would  fee  you  and  my 
children  have  every  comfort. 

Mrs.  Darnley.  We  have,  while  you  are  with 
us— confider  we  have  never  liv'd  a  day  apart, 
and  if  they  lure  you  into  fafhionable  fcenes, 
you'll  be  corrupted,  Harry- — you'll  defpife  the 
humble  roof  you  once  rever'd,  and  I  perhaps 
fhall  be  forgotten  and  neglecled. 

Darnley.  Never  ! — I  cannot  bear  the  fuppo- 
fition ;  and  while  we  have  hearts  to  endure, 
and  hands  to  labour,  there  is  fufficient  for  our 
cottage  ! — I  will  not  go— My  friend,  who  fees 
my  motive,  I'm  fure,  will  not  condemn  me. 

Sir  George.  No— always  obey  the  Ladies ; 
but  Darnley,  I  fee  our  horfes — you  recollect 
we  were  to  ride  to  fee  your  children  :  fo,  Ma- 
dam, I  have  the  fuperlative  honour 
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Enter    CLARA    SEDI.EY — a  bafket   of  flowers  is 
banging  on  her  arm,  and  /he  is  eating  an  apple. 

Sir  George.  What,  Clara! — been  picking 
flowers  my  angel  ! — well ! — I  thought  they  had 
all  died — all  died  from  envy  egad  !  ha  !  ha  ! — 
excufe  me — I  never  laugh  but  at  my  own  wit. 

Clara.  Do  you  ?  then  you  laugh  very  fel- 
dom,  I  believe. 

Sir  George.  No — very  often  :  for  I  take  the 
joke  though  nobody  elfe  does,  ha  !  ha ! — come 
Darnley — adieu  Ladies — I'll  not  run  away 
with  him  ! —  (£#//  Darnley  and  Sir  George.} 

Clara.  What  a  coxcomb  it  is  ! — and  if  he 
wasn't  aduellift  into  the  bargain,  I'd  tell  Mr* 
Darnley  all  my  fufpicions — that  I  would — .but 
he's  fo  fond  of  fighting,  that  I  heard  him  fay, 
he  once  fent  a  man  a  challenge  for  wafering  a 
letter  inftead  of  fealing  it. — I  wifh  he  was  gone. 

Mrs.  Darnley.  Indeed  fo  do  I,  coufin — Mr. 
Darnley  is  fo  chang'd  fince  he  arriv'd — his 
ideas  foenlarg'd — he  talks  of  vifitirig  at  Savage 
Houfe,  of  improving  his  fortune. 

Clara.  Fortune! — ay:  and  this  morning  he 
gave  me  his  note  for  two  hundred  pounds,  beg- 
ging me  to  get  one  of  my  guardians  to  lend 
money  upon  it — his  excufe  was  that  his  expen- 
ces  exceeded  his  income,  and  by  his  uncle's 
marriage  with  Lady  Sarah  Savage,  all  his  ex- 
pectations were  ruined — Now,  my  life  on't,  this 
is  all  Sir  George's  doings — He  has  ftole  into 
our  cottage  like  the  Arch-fiend  into  paradife, 
and  I  won't  eat  another  apple  while  he  (lays ! 
(Throws  away  the  apple Jhe  is  eating.} 

Mrs.  Darnley .  Is  Darnley  then  diftrefled : — 
Oh  Clara ! 

3  Clara, 
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Clara.  Don't  be  unhappy — I  fliall  apply  to 
both  my  guardians -,  Sir  Paul  and  Mr.  Flufh, 
they  are  now  at  Bath,  and  one  way  or  other 
the  Villa  fhali  flourish  (till— Lord !  I  (hall 
have  plenty  of  money  when  I  come  of  age, 
and  I'll  throw  it  all  into  the  fcale,  and  come 
and  plant,  fow,  and  reap  with  you  and  your 
hufband. 

Mrs.  Darnley.  What  give  up  the  gaieties  of 
London,  coufin  ? 

Clara.  London  1  ay  :  I  hate  it — I  once  pafs'd 
a  month  there,  but  they  hurried  me  fo  from 
fight  to  fight,  that  in  the  buttle  all  places  ap- 
pear'd  alike — 1  faw  no  difference — And,  if  you'll 
believe  me,  one  morning  after  feeing  Welt- 
minfter  Hall  in  term  time,  they  took  me  in- 
fide  Bedlam ;  and  fo  confus'd  was  I,  that  I 
didn't  know  the  lawyers  and  their  clients,  from 
the  keepers  and  their  patients. 

(Signor  Cygnet  without). 

"  Trompite,  trompite  tra !" 

(Singing  an  Italian  air.) 
Mrs.  D  amity.  Who  can  this  be  ? 

Enter  Signer  CYGNBT,  j$>y«r£. 

«'  Tra — tra — tra!"  (Singing.) 

Clara*  Blefs  us! — What  animal's  this  ? 

Mrs.  Darnley.  He  has  miflaken  his  way,  I 
fuppofe — Sir — (Signer  dont  regard  her.)  I  beg 
pardon,  Sir — but  perhaps  you  don't  know  that 
this  garden— 

Signer.  "  Beviamo  tutta  tre  !" — ah,  ha  !— 
les  Demoifelles !— Ladies,  a  votre  fcrvice.-r^ 

Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Darn  ley.  Sir!  (Curtjefmg.} 

Signer.  I  and  the  Honourable  Milter  Savage 
arrive  laft  night — ce  Matin  I  take  a  my  lictk 
valk — fee  your  fmall  Chateau,  and  am  fo  en- 
chante  with  the  fpedacle  that — me  voici  ! — I 
honour  you  with  my  firft  vifit — eh  bien  ! — vac 
is  your  names  ? 

Clara.  Our  names ! — rather  we  fiiould  afk 
yours. 

Signer.  Mine  ! — Diable ! — do  you  not  know 
me  ? 

Clara.  No — how  fhould  we  ? 

Signor.  Vat  \  not  know  I  am  Signer  Cygnet 
— de  firft  Violin  in  Europe  !  de  beft  compofer 
in  de  whole  world ! — de  hufband  of  Signora 
Cygnet — de  great  finger  at  de  opera — dc 
profeffional — de  Abbey — de — Marbleu  ! — an4 
am  I  not  myfelf  ? 

Clara.  No — 1  don't  think  you  are  yourfelf. 

Mrs*  ~Darnley.  And  fo,  Sir,  you  are  on  a  vide 
at  Mr.  Savage's  ? 

Signer.  Oui — in  my  vay  to  Bath  I  con- 
^efcend  to  pafs  a  few  days  there— Lady  Sarah 
Savage,  fhe  love  mufic,  or  pretend  to  love — 
vich  is  de  fame  ting  you  know — they  entertain 
me  comme  £a — give  me  good  dinners,  and  take 
ticketts  for  mine  and  my  vife's  concert — naais 
there  be  two  tings  I  don't  like. 

Clara.  And  what  are  they,  Sir  ? 

Signor.  Vy  Milter  Savage,  he  give  me  cold 
fuppers  and  deep  in  the  beft  ted  himfelf — Now, 
begar ! — I  vill  have  hot  fuppers  and  de  beft  bed, 
<?r  elfe  I  take  a  my  fiddle  and  promenez — 
"  Malbrouk  s'en  va,  &c."  (Singing.) — De 
grand  Duke — O  !  de  grand  Duke — he  never 
ufc  me  thus — never — jamais ! 
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Clara.  The  Grand  Duke  ! 

Signer.  Oui — ven  I  was  at  Florence  how  you 
tirsk  he  treat  me  ?  accoutez — he  quarrel  with 
ail  his  Minifters — all  but  one  ! 

Clara.     And  who  was  that  one  ? 

Signer.  Me ! — me  he  fhake  by  the  hand  and 
go  to  my  vife's  benefit  tout  le  meme— de  fame 
as  ever ! 

Clara. — \To  Mrs.  Darnly."]  Upon  my  word, 
TUtific  feems  fo  important  a  fcience,  -that  I 
think  you  had  better  Jet  your  little  boy  have 
fomelefibns — it  isnecefTary  for  his  education—- 
isn't it,  Signor  ? 

Signer.  NecefTaire  ! — ma  foi :  *tis  de  only 
education  now-a-days — never  mind  vat  you 
call  Latin  and  Greek — put  de  fiddle  in  his  lit- 
tle hand  and  let  him  fcrape  away  !  den  he  vill 
be  great  man — like  me:  and  call  for  hot  fup- 
per  and  beft  bed  verever  he  go  ! 

Mrs.  Darnley.  What !  fhall  I  give  up  making 
a  parfon  of  him,  Clary  ? 

Signer.  Parfon  ! — pif ! — vat  is  de  parfon  to  de 
mufician  ? — he  ride  his  old  white  horfe — preach 
away  at  four  or  five  churches,  and  vat  he  get  ? 
— forty  pounds  a  year — Eh  bien !  I  and  my 
vife  ride  in  vis-a-vis — fingonly  ven  we  like,  and 
make  five  thoufand  a  year — ah  ha !  voila  la 
difference ! — Parfon  ! — begar  !  de  blind  fidler 
get  more  money ! 

Mrs.  Darnley.  More  fhame  for  the  country 
then,  where  foreign  arrogance  is  fo  rewarded, 
and  gentlemanly  merit  fo  infulted— come 
Clara— 
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Re-enter  Sir  George  GAUNTLET. 

Sir  George.  Don't  be  alarmed,  Mrs.  Darnley  j 
but  I  and  your  hufband  have  juft  been  prefent 
at  an  accident,  that 

Mrs.  Darnley.  An  accident,  fir  ! 

Sir  George.  Yes  :  Lady  Sarah  Savage,  who 
isoneofthofe  ladies  call'd  female  phaetoneers, 
was  driving  four  in  hand  acrofs  the  heath  $ 
the  horfes  took  fright,  and  ran  away  with  her, 
when  Darnjey,  with  more  gallantry  than  pru- 
dence, rode  a-head  of  the  unruly  animals,  and 
ftopt  them  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice. 

Mrs.  Darnley.  Heaven  be  prais'd  ! — and 
where  is  the  lady,  fir  ? 

Sir  George.  My  friend  is  conducting  her  to  the 
villa,  where  he  begs  you'll  inftantly  join  them. 

Mrs.  Darnley.  By  all  means — come — 

[To  Clara. 

Clara.  Signor,  won't  you  affift  your  friend? 

Signor.  Non — I  am  mufician,  not  phyfician, 
and  my  head  is  fo  full  of  de  tune. 

Clara.  So  full  of  de  vapour,  he  means — like 
the  infide  of  his  own  violin — come  coufin — now 
isn't  it  a  pity,  that  while  we  have  butterflies 
and  bullfinches  in  the  garden,  we  ihould  be 
tormented  with  coxcombs  and  fiddlers — infects, 
adieu  !  [Exeunt  Clara  and  Mrs.  Darnley. 

Sir  George.  Signor,  I  rejoice  to  fee  you  ; 
you  have  often  affifted  me  in  my  amours,  and 
I  now  want  your  aid  more  than  ever. 

Signor.  Eh  bien  ! — my  vife  has  a  concert  at 
Bath  next  week. 

SirGtorge.  Has  (lie!  then  I'll  give  a  dinner 

to  fome  Somerfetfhire  bumpkins,  and  force  off 

C  a  fcorc 
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a  fcore  or  two  of  rickets — You  faw  the  lady  I 
firft  fpoke  to — (he  has  won  my  heart,  and  J 
have  won  her  hufband's. 

Signor,  Dat  is  good-^den  if  you  make  de 
difcord  between  them- 

SirGeorge.  Ay,  Sgnior  :  if  I  excite  jealoufy  ! 
and  this  accident  has  fprung  the  mine— Lady 
Sarah  Savage  is  already  half  in  love  with  Darn- 
ley — She  has  invited  him  to  Savage  houfe,  and 

if  he  takes  Mrs.  Darnley  along  with  himr 

Signor.  Dey  will  be  both  out  of  tune  for 
cver— _ ah  ha  !  I  go  to  Mr.  Savage,  toutefuite. 
Sir  George.  Do — and  increafe  Lady  Sarah's 
love  for  Darnley— afllft  in  all  my  fchemes ; 
triumph  I  muft,  and  will ;  for  I  offer'd  Mrs. 
Darnley  my  hand  long  before  this  hufband 
won  her  heart. 

Signor.  I  will  be  firft  fiddle  reft  aflure— tenez; 
I  vill  compofe  two  duettos — one  between  Lady 
Sarah  Savage  and  de  hufband — de  other  be- 
tween you  and  de  vife— allons.  You  no  con- 
ceive the  power  of  mufic,  Sir  George. 

Sir  George.  I  do,  Signor — for  as  Shakefpeare 
fays  ;  ?t  There's  nought  fo  (lockifh,  hard  and 
<f  full  of  rage,  but  mufic  for  a  time  does 
"  change  its  nature." 

Signor.  Shakefpeare  !  vat  is  <jkit  Shakefpeare? 
He  never  compofe  a  fingle  tune,  and  dough  at 
prefent  he  make  a  litcle  noile,  begar,  you'll 
foon  find  de  fiddle  and  de  bravura  vill  lay  him 
on  de  fhelf— now-a  days,  found  always  get  de 
better  of  fenfe,  mon  ami- — Ah  ha  !  yenez  !  you 
no  forget  my  vife's  benefit.  [Exeunt. 
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&CENE  \\.-~A  Room  infide  Mr.  DARNLEY'S 
Villa,  Prints,  Books,  Fowling  Pieces,  Fijhing 
Tackle,  &c. 

fetter  Mrs.  DARNLEV  and  CLARA* 

Mrs.  Darnley.  Well  Clara :  if  Lady  Sarah 
Savage  be  a  pi&ure  of  town-bred  women  of 
fafhion,  let  me  remain  a  plain  fimple  ruftic  all 
my  life — Did  you  ever  fee  any  thing  fo  confi- 
dent— -fo  mafculine — her  brother  too !  "  What 
you  call  impudence,"  fays  he,  "  we  call  eafe." 

Clara.  Ay:  they're  a  precious  pair  j  and  yeC 
in  London  they  are  both  the  Rage! — quite  at 
the  top  of  the  beau  monde — But,  coufin, 
they've  order'd  their  carnages,  and  infift  on 
our  going  to  Savage  houfe — -Mercy  on  us  ! 
what's  to  become  of  two  lambs  amongft  fuch 
a  parcel  of  wolves  ? 

Mrs.  Darnley.  This  is  Sir  George's  fcheme  1 
to  delude  Mr.  Darnley  from  this  tranquil  fpot 
into  fafhionable  life,  is  the  firft  ftep  towards  af- 
fecting his  bale  defigrts — He  told  Mr.  Savage 
about  your  fortune  too 

Clara.  I  know  it:  and  the  vulgar  man  made 
downright  love  to  me  directly  j — 'faith-Coz. 
I  believe  Sir  George  wants  to  get  me  married, 
and  you  unmarried. 

Lady  Sarah  Savage  without.}  Bring  round  the 
Phaeton,  and  d'ye  hear — don'c  tighten  the 
curbs — I'll  whip  and  gallop  them  every  inch 
of  the  road. 

Clara.    <f   She'll  whip  and    gallop    them!" 

there  now !— ihis  is  one  of  the  modern  breed  of 

C  2  line 
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fine  ladies,  who,  inftead  of  being  feminine  and 
tender,  have  the  Rage  for  confidence  and  bold- 
nefs — Look  at  her  drefs — {he's  more  like  a  man 
than  a  woman,  and  her  language  is  as  mafcu- 
line  as  her  manners. 

Enter  Lady  SARAH  SAVAGE  dr effect  in  a 
great  coat,  with  a  number  of  capes  ;  a  plain 
round  beaver  hat-\  a  fur  tippet  and  Ja/h.  Boot 
JhoeSy  a  whip  in  her  hand,  and  a  riding  habit, 
under  great  coat  -,  two  grooms  enter  with  her. 

Lady  Sarah.  John,  exercife  the  pointers,  and 
the  hounds — I  fhall  fhoot  to-morrow,  and 
hunt  the  next  day. 

Groom.  Any  thing  elfe,  madam  ? 

Lady  Sarah.  No — nothing — Oh  yes :  call  at 
the  taylor's  and  enquire  for  my  fencing  jacket- 
tell  him  I  broke  two  foils  in  my  laft  rencontre, 
and  afk  him  if  any  body  ought  to  make  aflaults 
in  a  gown  and  petticoat  ? — Ah  1  my  little 
dears — here  (Seeing  Mrs.  Darnley  and  Clara,  Jhe 
wakes  them  pull  off  her  great  coat,  which  the  groom 
takes.)  Well  !  and  how  do  ye  do  r  Oh  Wil- 
liam ! — tell  the  recruiting  ferjeant  I  muft  learn 
the  new  military  manoeuvres^  and  bid  him  bring 
the  largell  fufll  in  the  regiment — there — go 
along —  *  {Groom  Exeunt. 

Mrs.  Darnley.  I  hope  you  have  recover'd 
your  fright,  ma'am. 

Lady   Sarah.  Recover'd  ! heh  ! why, 

where's  my  deliverer  ? — my  dear  charming  Mr. 
Darnley  ? 

Mrs.  Darnley.  Madam  ! 

•  Lady  Sarah.  He  is  certai-nly  the  mod  divine 
I  mean  to  take  him  home 
with 
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with    me,  and  the  Phaeton  is  waiting — fo  call 
him,  child — (to  Clara.)  call  him  directly. 

Clara.  Call : — whom,  madam  ? 

Lady  Sarah.  Why,  Mr.  Darnley,  to  be  fure ; 
what  does  the  girl  flare  at  ? — did  Ihe  never  fee  a 
perfon  of  quality  before. 

Clara.  Never — its  the  firft  time,  ma'am  ; 
and  if  this  is  the  fpecimen,  I  hope  it  will  be  the 
laft  : — I'll  call  Mr.  Darnley.  [Exit. 

Lady  Sarah.  I  wifli  I  was  like  you,  my  dear — I 
\vifti  I  was  married — its  fo  comfortable — fo  con- 
venient—-heigho  ! — I  fhall  be  fo  glad  when  old 
Sir  Paul  is  my  (talking  horfe — my  hufband  I 
mean — (han't  you,  Mrs.  • 

Mrs.  Darnley.  Excufe  me,  madam :  when  I 
refiecr.,  that  Sir  Paul  is  Mr.  Darnley's  uncle,  and 
by  your  union  he  is  deprived  of  all  his  future 
fortune,  you  cannot  blame  me,  if . 

Lady  Sarah.  Deprive  my  dear  Darnley  of  hi« 
fortune  ! — fo  it  does — well  ! — that's  vaftly 
droll ! — but  then  it  makes  mine,  which  is  the 
fame  thing  you  know — See  ! — here's  my  bear  of 
a  brother !  —you've  no  idea  what  low,  vulgar 
company  he  keeps  ? — nothing  but  Buffoons, 
Bow-ftreet  Officers,  and  Boxers  ! — and  only 
conceive,  my  dear,  me  and  my  friends  mixing 
in  fuch  horrid  fociety. 

Mrs.  Darnley.  Surely  Mr.  Savage  cannot 
\vifh 

Lady  Sarah.  He  does,  ma'am  :  and  only  con- 
ceive I  fay  my  intimate  acquaintance — people 
of  the  firft  confequence — fuch  as  Signor  Cyg- 
net, the  hufband  of  the  fine  Soprano — 
Monfieur  Puppiti^i,  the  inventor  of  the  dear 
Fantoccini,  and  Count  Spavin  the  greateft  of 
Horfe  Doctors-— only  imagine  fuch  pick'd  com- 
I  pany 
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pany  as   this,  mixing  with  my  brother's  low*-* 
liv'd  wretched  crew. 

Mrs.  Darnley.  Indeed,  ma'am,  people  of  rank 
ought  to  fet  a  better  example. 

Enter  the  Honourable  Mr.  SAVAGE. 

Savage.  So  Savage — fitter  I  mean — I  loft 
ten  pounds  by  your  filly  accident — The  moment 
I  faw  the  horfes  off,  I  faid  to  my  friends  around 
me,  ten  pounds  to  five,  the  driver  gets  a  tum- 
ble— "  done  !" — cc  it's  a  bett"  fays  1^— away* 
flew  the  racers, — fnap  went  the  reins — five  to 
four  in  my  favour ! — when  plague  on't !  the 
Squire  rode  acrofs,  ftopt  the  carriage — you  fav'd 
your  neck,  and  I— loft  my  wager. 

Lady  Sarah.  You  brute:  did  you  ever  hear 
your  brother,  Lord  Savage,  talk  in  this  man- 
ner ? 

Savage.  My  brother  ! — -pough  I—he's  a  gen- 
tleman to  be  fure — proud,  independent,  and  all 
in  the  grandee  ftyle — but  I ! — I'm  not  like  him 
— I'm  a  man  of  falhion — 'I'm  not  a  gentleman. 

Lady  Sarah.  No — that  you  are  not  upon  my 
honour. 

Savage.  I  am  the  hero  of  my  fociety — he  is 
the  flave  of  his — he  keeps  high  company,  ma'am 
(To  Mrs.  Darnley,)  lives  with  judges,  generals, 
and  admirali — but  does  he  ever  encourage  the 
arts  and  fciences?  does  he  ever  fhake  hands  with 
men  of  genius  ?  fuch  as  peace  officers,  tennis 
play'rs,  and  boxers — no,  no — that  was  left  for  me. 

Lady  Sarah.  Yes  :  and  though  born  to  wealth 
and  titles,  there  you  fland,  that  have  been  fix 
times  bottle  holder  at  a  boxing  match  ! — vulgar 
fcience  ! — I  hope  Sir  Paul  don't  underftand  it. 

Savage. 
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Savage.  No — not  now— but  if  he  makes  you 
his  wife,  it  may  be  necefiary  he  fliould,  learn, — 
J  fay,  ma'am,  that  was  a  ftraight  one — wasn't  it. 

Mrs.  Darnley.  Indeed  I  don't  know,  fir  5 
— Wou'd  Mr.  Darnley  were  here  ! — I  am 
unequal  to  their  fociety;  but  from  the  lit- 
tle 1  have  learnt,  I  think  one  hour  of  domef- 
tic  life  worth  all  this  new  unintelligible  fcene. 

Savage.  Hark'ye :  (to  Lady  Sarah,)  here's  a 
letter  from  the  old  beau,  Sir  Paul — he  is  coming 
to  Bath,  and  can  only  ftay  one  day  with  us,  in 
his  way  3  but  as  people  of  quality  are  not  always 
people  of  quantity  you  know,  he  ihan't  ftir,  till 
the  marriage  is  effected— mum  !—  I'll  keep  him 

Enter  DARNLEY. 

Savage.  Ha  !  fquire ! — come  Mrs.  Darnley  5 
(takes  her  by  the  hand.)  I'll  drive  you  and  your 
pretty  coufm — -. — > — 

Mrs.  Darnley.  Sir,  I  am  unus'd  to  vifiting ; 
unfit 

Savage.  Nonfenfel— -I  never  take  an  excufe; 
when  I  afk  people  to  my  houfe,  I  make  them  go 
when  I  like — ftay  while  I  like,  and  behave  as  I 
like — fo  come  along — fquire  mind  you  don't 
fnap  the  reins j  and  d'ye  hear;  as  my  fitter  is 
rather  lame — only  juft  recover'd  from  the  gout— 

Lady  Sarah.  The  gout  ! — how  dare  you,  fir? 

Savage.  What ! — do  you  deny  ic  ? — do  you 
difown  having  been  cur'd  by  a  quack  doctor, 
and  returning  him  thanks  in  all  rhe  papers? 
"  Lady  Sarah  Savage  informs  Dr.  Panacea,  that 
"  his  alagaronic  antifpafmodonic  tincture,  has 
*£  entirely  remov'd  the  gout  from  the  extremi- 
ties, 
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"  ties,  and  Ihe  now  hunts,  fhoots,  eats  and 
"  drinks  more  freely  than  ever !" — now  isn't 
it  a  (hame,  ma'am  ?  between  them,  they  plun- 
der both  the  patient  and  the  phyfician. — The 
quack  cheats  the  doctor  of  his  fee,  and  the 
woman  robs  the  man  of  his  gout. 

[Exit  with  Mrs.  DARNLEY. 
Lady  Sarab.  Oh,  Mr.  Darnley  ! — I  am  fo  glad 
you're  going  to  Savage  houfe — 'twill  be  fuch  a 
relief — come — I'll  appoint  you  my  rural  Cicis- 
beo — my  guardian  ftiepherd — you  fav'd  my  life,, 
and  I  won't  let  you  die  for  me,  I  am  deter- 
min'd!  \Exeuni* 


END  OF  ACT   I. 


ACT 


A    COMEDY. 


A  C  T    II. 

SCENE  I. — The  Honourable  Mr.  SAVAGE'S  Park 
and  Garden— a  Canal  with  a  Vejfd  on  it — a 
Bridge  — a  Temple  furrounded  wilb  Weeding  Wil- 
lows— at  the  Wing  a  Portico  and  Steps  leading  t9 
fbt  Houfe* 

JZnfer  DARNLEY  and  Sir  GEORGE  GAUNTLET  from 
tbe  Portico. 

Sir  George.  Why  now  indeed  you  are  an  alter'd 
fnan? 

Darnley.  I  am — I  am — the  wine — the  fcene 
••—the  company— has  fo  tranfported  me,  that  I 
begin  to  think  I'm  not  quite  fober>  Sir  George — 
I  do  indeed. 

Sir  George.  No  wonder  at  it — you've  led  the 
life  of  a  reclufe  and  every  new  fcenc  dazzles  you 
—you  are  like  a  nun  efcap'd  from  a  convent. 

Darnley.  No — more  like  a  Friar  in  one — at 
leail  if  I  may  judge  by  my  eating  and  drinking — 
But  my  friend— this  is  a  glorious  place,  and  I 
begin  to  think  Tve  Jiv'd  too  long  out  of  the 
world — coop'd  up  in  a  cottage — buried  in  a 
farm — What  did  I  know  of  life  and  all  its  plea- 
fures  ? 

Sir  George.  Ay :  what  indeed  ?• — in  town — and 
Savage-houfe  is  the  fame  thing  you  fee ;  for  they 
always  bring  London  into  the  country  with  them 
1 — but  Lady  Sarah,  Darnley — I  faw  you  at  din- 
ner ; — (he  gave  you  fuch  affectionate  looks. 

Darnley.  Fie  !  fie  Sir  George — you  forget — 
I  am  a  married  man. 

Sir  Gecrge,  A  married  man !— what  then ! 

D  Darnley 
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Darnley.  Why  then  I  love  my  wife — I  do — 
I  tenderly  love  her — and  when  I  chufe  to  play 
the  fool,  let  me  expofe  myfelf,  but  not  wound 
her  for  heaven's  fake  ! 

Sir  George.  Nonfenfe  ! — you  don't  know  Lady 
Sarah — fhe  is  one  of  thofe  confident  females, 
who  won't  let  a  man  efcape — who  mark  you 
for  their  prey— lure  you  into  their  talons ;  and,  if 
you  don't  yield,  will  fo  claw  you.- 

Darnley.  What !  make  me  love  her  whether 
J  will  or  not  ? 

Sir  George.  Certainly :  but  confider  the  ad- 
vantages of  her  friendfhip  :  firft  (he  can  get  you 
promotion  in  the  army  j  fecondly,  by  gaining 
an  afcendancy  over  her,  you  may  prevent  her 
marrying  your  uncle;  and  thirdly,  you  can  pro- 
vide for  your  family  without  injuring  your  ho- 
nour— there  ! — there's  an  opportunity  ! 

Darnley.  That's  true;  and  if  I  thought — 
hark'ye  j  as  we're  alone,  and  you're  my  beft  of 
friends — I've  got  a  letter  from  her!  the  Signer 
brought  it  me — here!  (t iking  out  a  letter.) — She 
appoints  me  to  meet  her  in  her  drefilng-room. 

Sir  George.  Bravo,  Signer  \—(afide} — let's  read. 
— (Reads  the  Letter.} — «  Lady  Sarah  Savage, 
"  having  fomething  particular  to  communicate 
"  to  Mr.  Darnley,  begs  to  fee  him  in  her  dreflf- 

*'  ing-room  in  an  hour's  time." Goby  all 

means, — go,  I  in  fid. 

Darnky.  Why,  if  I  can  perfuade  her  not  to  mar- 
ry Sir  Paul,  or  even  gee  her  to  interfere  with  him 
'—I'll  go  ! — I'm  fix'd — I'll  write  to  her  this 
inftant.  "He  that  eflays.no,  danger  gains  no 
"  praif*  I" 


Sxter 
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Enter  the  Honourable  Mr.  SAVAGE  haftily. 

Savage.  Joy  1  joy  my  lads !  Sir  Paul  is  arri- 
ved !  and  how  do  you  think  the  old  boy  intro- 
duced himfelf  to  my  porter  ? — "  Tell  your  maf- 
ter,  fays  he,  a  young  gentleman  defires  to  fee 
him." 

Sir  George.  Young  gentleman  ! — that's  ex- 
cellent— he's  at  leafl  feventy-two. 

Savagf.  No,  you  wrong  him ;  he's  only  fe- 
venty — Sir  Paul  Perpetual — Old  P.  I  mean  j 
for  that's  his  nick  name  you  know — has  been 
the  ancient  beau  of  the  age  thefe  thirty  years, 
and  as  his  great  grief  is,  that  he  never  had  a  fon, 
he  wants  my  confent  to  marry  my  fifter. 

Darnley.  And  do  you  mean  to  confent,  fir? 

Savage.  Certainly — I  fay  (afide  to  Sir  George) 
— I  want  his  fortune  to  repair  my  own,  and 
therefore  he  flian't  leave  the  houfe  till  the  mar- 
riage is  efFefted — you  know  my  way. — I've 
given  the  hint  to  the  fervants. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Servant.  Sir  here's  the  yonng  gentleman. 

Savage.  Squire,  take  my  place  at  the  table— 
pufh  the  wine  about,  and  tell  the  jovial  crew  to 
prepare  for  quizzing — quizzing  you  rogue  ! — 
go  (Darnley  exit) — the  licenfe  is  in  my  pocket, 
a  parfon's  in  the  houfe,  and  if  we  can  but  con- 
fufe  the  young  gentleman,  we'll  marry  him 
in  a  joke,  and  afterwards  take  his  fortune  in 
earned. 


D  2  Enter 
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Enter  SIR  PAUL  PERPETUAL,  in  a  riding  drefs. 

Sir  Paul.  "  Be  lively,  brifk  and  jolly ! — lively, 
brifk  and  jolly  1"  (finging.)  Ah,  my  boys  ! — here 
I  am — as  young  and  hearty — but  I  can't  ftay  •>  I 
muft  be  at  Bath  to-morrow. 

Sir  George.  At  Bath  ! — what  to  drink  the  wa- 
ters ?  to  renovate  before  marriage,  Sir  Paul. 

Sir  Paul.  No— upon  my  foul  there's  no  occa- 
fion — though,  atprefent,  perhaps  a  little  phyfical 
advice  wouldn't  be  much  amifs:  for  between 
ourfelves,  I've  juft  cut  a  tooth,  and  fuffer'd  moft 
violently  from  the  hooping  cough!  (They laugh) 
—Why  what  do  you  laugh  at  ? 

Savage.  Nothing — nothing — only  we  won- 
der'd  how  fuch  a  chicken  as  you  could  ftruggle 
againft  a  pair  of  fuch  mortal  diforders  ! — but, 
ferioufly — what  takes  you  to  Bath  ? 

Sir  Paul.  Such  an  event  ?  I  have  trac'd  a  fon  ; 
a  boy  above  twenty  years  of  age  !  that's  my  firft 
reafon — my  fecond  is — to  fee  my  grandfather. 

Savage.  Your  grandfather ! 

Sir  Paul.  Hark'ye — he  fiiall  make  fettlements 
on  my  firft  four  children. 

Sir  George.  Pray,  Sir  Paul — I  beg  your  pardon 
though— what  age  may  your  grandfather  be  ? 

Savtge.  Two  hundred,  if  he's  an  hour  !  heh  ? 
an't  I  right,  old  P.  ? 

Sir  Paul.  Old  P. !  there  it  is  now !— here  I 
ftand,  that  walk  as  much  as  any  man — that  ride 
as  much  as  any  man — that  am  every  night  at  a 
concert,  an  opera,  or  a  club — that  fing,  dance, 
game  or  intrigue  !  and  what's  more,  that  have 
done  all  this  forfixty  years  ! — and  yet  to  be  call'd 

old 
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old  P  ! they  faid  I  never  was  a  father — but 

I  lhall  foon  prove  the  great  and  glorious  fa£t. 

Savage.  Ay  !  how  will  you  prove  it  ? 

Sir  Paul.  How!  why  you've  all  heard  of  my 
Jittle  Nelly — poor  girl!  fhe  was  jealous,  andfhe 
left  me  to  marry  a  tradefman- — a  clerk  at  a  lot- 
tery office,  and  three  months  after  we  parted 
fhe  was  deliver'd  of  a  boy— a  fine  boy  !  as  like 
jne  as  one  Cupid  is  to  another — >a  year  after  her 
marriage,  fhe  died,  and  I  can  hear  nothing  of 
her  hufband  j  but  let  him  fay  what  he  will,  Til 
fwear  the  boy  was  mine ;  I'll  fwear  it,  becaufe 
I'm  convincM  I'm  father  to  more  children  than 
one,  Sir  George. 

Sir  George.  Very  likely ;  but  where  did  you 
learn  all  this  ? 

Sir  Paul.  From  Nelly's  fitter ;  a  month  ago 
I  accidentally  met  her  at  Tunbridge;  Ihe  had 
neither  feen  nor  heard  of  the  hufband  fmce  her 
fitter's  death,  but  fhe  remember'd  the  child 
went  by  his  mother's  name !  its  mine  ! — I'm 
fure  its  mine  !  and  (they  laugh  again.)  I  tell  you 
what — you'd  better  be  careful ;  for  when  you  and 
other  young  fprigs  of  fafhion  fmile  at  me,  jeer 
me,  and  call  me  the  infirm  old  P.  ! — 'gad  !  you 
little  think  you  dogs,  you  are  laughing  at  your 
own  father  perhaps!  however,Tve  trac'd  my  boy 
to  Bath,  and  whoever  difcovers  him  fhali  have 
the  too  belt  racers  in  my  ftud. 

Savage.  What  fidget  and  fizgig  ?  then  I'll 
feek  for  young  P.  myfelf — I'll  find  him — I'll— 
but  hold — hold — (Stopping  Sir  Paul  who  is  going) 
don't  go  yet — your  nephew's  in  the  houfe. 

Sir  Paul.  What  Darnleyr — zounds!  then  I 
won't  flay  a  moment — no — not  even  to  fee  my 
dear  Lady  Sarah,  who  I'll  marry  if  its  only  to 

difappoint 
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difappoint    that    rural  reprobate — that— —I'm 
gone. 

Savage.  No — you're  not — I'll  tell  you  a  fecret  j 
you  fhall  (lay  a  week  with  me. 

Sir  Paul  A  week  ! 

Savage.  Ay :  I've  my  reafons — fo  don't  think 
of  ftirring ;  for  your  horfes  are  turn'd  out  to 
grafs — your  faddles  and  bridles  fnug  in  a  hid- 
ing place,  and  all  the  gates  double  bar'd,  infide 
and  out. 

Sir  Paul.  What  the  devil !  make  a  prifoner 
of  me? 

Savage.  Nonfenfe ! — I  only  foreftall  your 
wifhes : — I'm  fure  you  want  fome  foft  difcourfes 
with  my  fitter,  and  don't  I  know  what  my  vifi- 
tors  like  better .  than  they  do  themfelves  ? 
don't  I  know  you  like  getting  drunk  ?— fo  come; 
come  in  and  drink  !  (Pulling  him.) 

Sir  Paul.  I  don't — I  hate  drinking  ;  and  death 
and  fire !  haven't  I  told  you  I  want  to  find  my 
fon 

Sir  George.  (Afide  to  Sir  Paul.")  Humour  him  ; 
humour  him,  Sir  Paul  j  or  he'll  refufe  you  his 
filter. 

Savage.  Ay  :  give  confenr,  or  elfe  • 

Sir  Paul.  Or  elfe  I  lofe  my  wife  I  fuppofe; 
when  I'm  in  the  country,  don't  I  like  always  to 
live  quiet,,  and  keep  early  hours,  and  would  you 
lock  me  in  a  houfe  where  you  never  fee  the  fun  ? 
where  you  go  to  bedjuft  before  it  rifes,  and  get 
up  the  moment  after  it  fets  ? 

Savage.  Will  you  give  up  the  marriage,  and 
let  Darnley  have  his  wifh  ? 

Sir  Paul.  No— I'll  die  firft— I'll 

Savage.  Then  will  you  join  the  jolly  crew  and 
prove — 

Sir 
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Sir  George.  That  you  have  as  much  health, 
youth,  and  fpirits — 

Savage.  As  any  choice  fpirit — 

Sir  George.  Or  young  gentleman — 

Sir  Paul.  In  the  whole  world! — I'm  rous'd  ! 
I'm  fir'd !  and  to  ihew  Fm  feafon'd  !  true  Eriglifti 
heart  of  Oak ! — allons  ! 

Savage.  (Singing.)  "  Bring  the  flafk !  the 
mufic • 

Sir  George.  (Singing.)  "  Joy  ihall  quickly  find 
vis — 

Sir  Paul.  "  Let  us  dance  and  laugh  and  fing, 
and  drive  old  care  behind  us  !" 

[Exeunt  at  Portice. 

Enter  Mrs.  DARN  LEY. 

Mrs.  Darnley.  Can  this  be  the  manfion  of  ele- 
gance and  tafte  ?  I  meet  with  nothing  but  rude- 
nefs  and  neglect ! — I  wi(h  1  could  find  Mr.  Darn- 
ley  ! — I  dare  fay,  by  this  time,  he  is  ficken'd  of 
the  fccne,  and  anxious  as  myfelf,  to  fee  his  horns 
again. 

Enter  DARNLEY  from    tke  Portico,    half  drunk* 
with  Lady  Sarah  Savage's  letter  in  his  band. 

Darnley.  (Speaking  as  he  enters.)  Fill  away  my 
boys !— nil  I—fill  I—while  I  like  a  faithful  gal- 
lant ! — gallant !  hold,  hold,  friend  Dirnley.  Thij 
letter  is  to  benefit  your  intereft,  not  facrificc 
your  honour. 

Mrs.  Darnley.  Heavens  ! — what  do  I  fee  ? 
Mr.  Darnley  ! 

Darnley.  (Not  regarding  her.)  Yes  : — you  do  ; 
you  fee  Mr.  Darniey. 

Mrs. 
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Mrs.  DaYnley.  Why  ? — what's  the  matter  whit 
you  ! — what's  that  letter  ? 

Darnley.  This  letter  ?— -this  is  a  love  letter,  my 
angel, — ha! — why  it  is  ! — it  is  my  wife  ! 

Mrs.  Darnley.  Yes :  that  wife  who  in  the  hour 
t>f  difiipation  you  forget — can  I  believe  it  ? — in 
a  little  hour  can  all  our  pad  attachment — but 
why  am  I  alarmed  ? — Falhion  may  dupe  the 
wicked  and  the  weak,  but  virtue  fuch  as  his 
muft  fcorn  its  empty  power. 

Darnley.  Forget ! — no  never ! — and  now  I 
look  at  you — I  think  I  ought  to  be  maffacred 
for  having  even  for  a  moment  neglected  you 
•—Oh  !Maria! — I  have  fuch  news  for  you — - 
Lady  Sarah  has  been  fo  kind — (he  has  promifed 
to  promote  me — to  befriend  you — and  in  Ihort 
fiae  has  taken  a  liking  to  the  whole  family. 
Mrs.  Darnley.  And  why,  Harry  ? 
Darnley.  Why  !  ay :  there's  the  rub !  but  don't 
be  jealous,  Maria — I  entreat  you,  don't  be 
jealous !— for  by  heaven,  I  love  you  !— I  do  fo  ten- 
derly that  if  it  were  not  for  my  promife,  I  could 
find  in  my  heart  to  return  home  directly. 

Mrs.  Darnly.  Do  ;  let  us  begone — the  place 
diftradls  me  :  and  I  fear  this  high  company  will 
corrupt  you. 

Darnley.  High  company  !— hang  it  v — if  that's 
all  you're  afraid  of,  there's  not  much  danger  in 
this  houfe  I  fancy — but  my  letter — my  word  to 
Sir  George — and  confider  our  intereft,  Maria. 

Mrs.  Darnley.  Oh  no- — confult  our  happinefs 
my  love-,  and  furely  there  is  none  in  this  tumultu- 
ous fcene— we  left  all  joy  behind  us,  in  our 
children  and  our  cottage,  Harry;  and  there  alone 
we  (hall  recover  it« — come. 

Darnley.  She's  right — the  pretty  prattler  has 
reafon  on  iicr  fide  and  who  can  dilobey — (looks 

without, 
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ha'>— Sir  George   and  Lady  Sarah  in 
clofe  converfation  ! — they  beckon  me  ! — again  ! 

Mrs.  Darnley.  Why  do  you  paufe  ? 

Darnley.  I'm  in  for  it — the  die  is  caft  ! — Ma- 
ria ! — cxcufe  me.  (going  from  her.) 

Mrs.  Darnley.  How  !  will  you  leave  me,  Mr. 
Darnley  ? 

-    Darnley.  What  can  I  do  ? — 'tis  but  for  a  fhorc 
time. — 

Mrs.  Darnley.  You  muft  not. 

(Laying  holdcfbim.} 
'    Darnley.  Nay :   only  for  an  hour. 

Mrs.  Darnley.  (Letting  kirn  go  and  taking  out 
her  handkerchief.} — This  is  the  firft  time  you  ever 
us'd  me  thus. 

Darnley.  So  it  is — now  what  a  pretty  fcoun- 
drel  I  am  ! — and  this  is  fafhionable  life  is  it  ? 
— Oh  fool !  fool  !  to  quit  fubftantial  peace  for 
artificial  pleafure  ! — don't  weep,  Maria — I  go  for 
our  mutual  advantage — I  go  to  make  our  chil- 
dren happy. 

Mrs.  Darnley.  Then  flay  with  their  mother—- 
they never  wifh'd  that  we  fhould  part. 

Darnley.  Nor  will  we — we've  liv'd  fo  long  and 
happily  together,  that  I  would  rather  lofe  the 
little  we  have  left,  than  hurt  your  quiet. 
(Enter  Sir  George  Gauntlet.)  Sir  George  flay  with 
her — I'll  fee  Lady  Sarah,  entreat  her  forgivenefs, 
and  return  inftantly  j  for,  oh  my  friend  ! — my 
heart  drops  blood  for  every  tear  fhe  fheds. 

Sir  George.  P'fha  ! — remember  your  intereft— 
Lady  Sarah  will  foon  reconcile  your  fcruples, 
and  leave  me  to  compofe  Mrs.  Darnley — nay  : 
take  your  opportunity — you  muft  keep  the  ap- 
pointment— 1  infift — fo  begone  ! — (Darnley  exit.) 
What  a  fufs  here  is  about  a  man's  leaving  his 
E  wife 
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wife  for  an  hour,  when  fo  many  worthy  couple 
would  be  happy  to  part  for  ever. 

Mrs.  Darnley.  Sir  George,  tell  me,  where  is 
he  gone  ?  tell  me,  that  I  may  fly  and  overtake 
him! 

Sir  George.  Why  !  can't  you  guefs  ? 
Mrs.  Darnley.  No,  indeed,  I  cannot. 

Sir  George.  Not  that  he  is  gone  to  Lady  Sarah 
to  keep  an  affignation  with  her. 

Mrs.  Darnley.  An  affignation. 

Sir  George.  In  her  dreiimg-room  !  at  this  very 
hour — the  gay  fcene  has  fo  alter'd  him,  that  you 
fee  he  has  left  you  to  keep  the  appointment. 

Mrs.  Darnley.  I'll  not  believe  it ! — he  is  above 
fuch  bafenefs. 

Sir  George.  Won't  you  ? — then  I'll  prove  it. 

Mrs.  Darnley.  I  defy  you  ! — he  knows  the 
value  of  my  heart  too  well  to  trifle  with  it;  and 
I've  known  his  fo  long,  that  I'll  not  venture  to 
fufpecl:  it — no — though  his  friend  defames  it. 

Sir  George.  Nay  then — you  remember  his 
hand-writing — here  is  his  anfwer  to  the  lady's 
letter — read.  [g*v*Kg  her  the  letter. 

Mrs.  Darnley.  (Lccks  ever  it.)  Ha  ! — it  is  too 
plain — I  am  deceiv'd — deferted. 

Sir  George.  I  was  the  bearer  of  that  letter,  and 
preferv'd  it  merely  to  {hew  it  you,  I  thought  it 
the  duty  of  a  friend. 

Mrs.  Darnley.  And  from  the  fame  duty,  you 
advis'd  him  to  write  it. — Oh  !  I  have  known  you- 
long,  Sir  Georges—you  are  one  of  thofe  who  find 
no  happinefs  but  in  marring  thatof  others — who 
feduce  the  affections  of  the  hu/band,  the  better 
to  betray  the  honour  of  the  wife  !  and  when- 
you've  fpoilt  all  focial  and  domeftic  peace,  the 

frieiwl 
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friend  you  laugh  at,  and  the  woman  fcorn  ! — I 
know  you  well ! 

Sir  George.  My  dear  ma'am,  how  you  miftake  ! 
• — I  meant  to  oblige  you. 

Mrs.  Darnley.  Sir- — there  is  but  one  way — leave 
me — nay,  I  infift — 

Sir  George.  I  (hall  obey. 

Mrs.  Darnley.  I  muft  have  ftronger  proof  be- 
fore I  am  convinc'd,  and  then  obierve,  Sir 
George,  if  his  truth  weakens,  I'll  add  ftrength  to 
mine!  my  conftancy  and  honour  fhall  be  fo  ex- 
emplary, that  I  will  fhame  him  from  his  follies  ! 
make  him  repent :  and  when  reclaim'd,  be  proud 
to  fay  he  is  my  own  again  !  [Exeunt. 


SCENE    II. — An    elegant  Apartment    leading  to 
Lady   SARAH'S  Drejfing-Room — the  Door  in  the 

Flat. 

Enter  CLARA. 

Clara.  Yes :  yes :  its  all  over  the  Houfe— 
Sir  George  makes  no  fecret  of  the  afilgnation, 
and  I've  no  doubt  but  Darnley  is  now  in  that 
room  waiting  for  Lady  Sarah  Savage— (he  can'c 
come  at  prefent— the  fervant  fays,  fhe's  gone  to 
the  ftables  to  fee  the  beafts  unharnefs'd — -faith  ! 
if  fhe'd  go  to  her  brother's  party  Ihe'd  fee 
that  bufmefs  already  done  ! — however  I'll  pre- 
vent Darnley's  expofing  himfelf,  and  as  he  is 
certainly  conceal'd  in  that  room,  I'll  talk  to 
him.— Dear ! — here's  my  guardian  again  ! 


E  2  Enter 
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Enter  Sir  PAUL  PERPETUAL,  (bo/lily.) 

Sir  Paul.  So  far,  I'm  fafe,  my  dear  girl ;  you 
don't  know  what  your  poor  guardian  has.  fuf- 
fer'd  in  this  high — no — this  low-lif'd  houfe  ! — 
theyforc'd  me  into  a  room  full  of  buffoons, boxers, 
and  blacklegs — made  me  drink  a  bowl  of  punch, 
and  I'd  as  loon  drink  fo  much  poifon — then 
winking  and  nodding  they  began  whifpering 
pretty  loudly — "  fmoke  the  old  prig  ! — damme, 
quiz  him  !" 

Clara.  Quiz  him  ! — what's  that,  Guardy  ? 

Sir  Paul.  Why,  with  our  young  men  of  qua- 
lity, quizzing  is  a  fubftitute  for  wit,  my  dear  j 
ib  one  man  challeng'd  me  to  play  on  the  violin, 
and  when  I  role  to  move  my  elbows,  another 
whip'd  the  chair  from  under  me  •,  a  fecond  put  hot 
coals  into  my  pocket,  fo  when  I  felt  for  my 
hankerchief,  I  burnt  my  fingers  ;  a  third  tried 
to  cut  off  my  tail,  but  that  afiafTm  1  purfued, 
when  unluckily  in  running  after  him,  they  had 
tied  a  firing  acrofs  the  (lairs,  and  I  pitch'd 
headforemoft  into  a  barrel  of  water,  they  had 
placed  for  the  purpofe. 

Clara.  Indeed,  its  quite  terrible,  Gaurdy. 

Sir  Paul.  Then  they  fhew'd  me  a  licenfe ; 
brought  me  a  fat  parfon,  and  faid,  if  I'd  in- 
flantly  be  married,  they'd  let  me  go  to  find  my 
fon — if  not,  I  Ihould  be  lock'd  in,  and  have 
plenty  of  it — now  here's  hofpitality  ! — but 
they've  overlhot  the  mark  ;  and  if  I  get  out  of 
their  doors,  I'll  not  only  break  off  the  match, 
but  promife  to  befriend  Darnley.  — 

Clara.  What !  difappoint  LadySarah,and  relieve 
my  poor  diftrefled  friend — then  I'll  get  you  out 

of 
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cf  thehonfe — I  will,  if  I'm  quizz'd  to  death  for 
k — You  fee  that  door — if  he  meets  Darnley,  he'll 
at  lead  interrupt  the  affignation. 

Sir  Paul.  Secure  my  efcape — only  get  me 
out  of  this  den  of  favages,  and,  if  I  don't  befriend 
Darnley,  may  I  never  live  to  fee  old  age.  Where 
does  that  door  lead  to? 

•  Clara.  I  fancy  to  Lady  Sarah's  drefllng  room  ; 
for  it  is  full  of  half  boots,  horfe  great  coats,  mi- 
litary fafhes,  helmet  caps,  and  amazonian  jack- 
ets !  and  this  is  your  only  way  to  efcape — enter 
that  room. 

Sir  Paul.  Yes  — 

Clara.  Put  on  one  of  Lady  Sarah  Savage's 
great  coats,  tie  one  of  her  fafhes  round  your 
waift — throw  a  fur  tippet  about  your  neck, 
and  with  a  whip  in  your  hand,  and  her  driv- 
ing hat  on  your  head 

Sir  Paul.  I  underftand — the  fervants  will 
t-ake  me  for  their  miftrefs,  and  open  the  gates; 
Oh!  you  dear  girl  !  (k:JTes  her.) — I'll  about  it 
inltancly — (opens  the  door  in  fiat.}  I  fay,  Clara, 
the  hounds  below  are  unkennel'd  ;  they  have 
ftarted  me  for  game,  and  after  keeping  them  at 
bay,  by  foufing  in  a  flood  of  water,  I  take  to 
cover ;  that  is,  I  put  on  Lady  Sarah  Savage's 
cloathes  to  avoid  pafilng  for  a  wild  beaft ;  mum! 
(enters  the  room.} 

Clara.  If  he  does  but  get  out  of  the  houfe, 
the  marriage  is  broken  off  and  Darnley  made 
happy. 

Lady  Sarah  Savage  (without.}  I'm  at  home  to 
nobody  but  Mr.  Darnley. 

Clara.  (Going  to  the  door.}  VvVre  undone, 
ruin'dj  Hay  where  you  are;  here's  Lady  Sarah. 

Sir  Paul  (-putting  his  head  out} — The  devil ! 

i  Clara, 
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Clara.  Hufh  !  lock  yourfrlf  in,  and  don't  flir 
till  I  tap  at  the  door,  or  Hop — flop — left  fhe 
or  fomebody  elfe  fhould  tap,  don't  open  it  till  I 
give  you  a  fignal — let  me  fee ;  what  ihall  be  the 
watchword?  Oh,  f£  quizzing,"  you  won't  for- 
get "  quizzing,"  Guardy. 

Sir  Paul.  No — I  fnall  remember  it  thefe  fifty 
years;  fo  when  I  hear  the  word  "  quizzing,'" 
out  I  come,  and — foftly — here  Ihe  is  (/hutting 
bimjelf  in.) 

Enter  Lady  SARAH,  vsitb  Docket-book  and  tickets 
in  her  band. 

Lady  Sarah.  (Speaking  as  Jhe  enters.')  Tell  my 
dear  Signor,  I  ihall  get  rid  of  all  thefe  benefit 
tickets  j  heh  1  (taking  out  her  fpying  glajs.) — what 
young  creature's  this  ? 

Clara.  How  d'ye  do  again  ma'am  ? 

Lady  Sarah.  Again !  you're  vaftly  forward 
child ;  I  never  faw  you  before. 

Clara.  No  ma'am  !  that's  very  ftrange  j  you 
faw  me  this  morning  at  Mr.  Darnley's,  and  in- 
vited me  to  your  houfe. 

Lady  Sarah.  Oh,  ay:  now  I  recollect;  you 
muft  excufe  me  ;  we  people  of  rank  are  fo  very 
abfent ;  we're  extremely  intimate  with  a  perfon 
in  the  morning,  and  don't  know  them  at  night; 
well  !  I'm  vaftly  glad  to  fee  you  ;  but  you 
muftn't  ftay  here,  I'm  engaged  child. 

Clara.  I  fhan't  intrude,  ma'am— good  day. 

Lady  Sarah.  Adieu!  flop—- flop — I  forgot; 
give  me  two  guineas. 

Clara.  Two  guineas,  ma'am  ! 

Lady  Sarah.  Yes  :  for  thefe  tickets  ;  they're 
for  the  Signer's  wife's  benefit  at  Bath  next  Mon- 
day, 
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day,  the  whole  town  will  be  there — nay,  I  fhall  at- 
tend— I'd  make  you  take  more,  but  as  you'll 
have  to  pay  card  money  bye  and  bye,  it  would 
be  afking  you  to  one's  houfe  abfolutely  to  make 
a  bargain  of  you  !  (Clara  gives  the  two  guineas.) 
there — you  may  go. 

Clara.  A  bargain  indeed  !  and  a  bad  one  too: 
for  if  I  was  mean  enough  to  make  money  by  mjr 
guefts,  would  I  lay  it  out  on  foreigners  who 
loll  in  carriages  ?  no — not  while  fb  many  of  our 
gallant  foldiers  and  failors  have  only  wooden 
limbs  to  ftand  on  !  (halfafide.)  I  am  gone,  ma'am, 
{surf/eying.}  and  now  may  Darnley  get  out  of  the 
icrape — Sir  Paul  get  out  of  the  houle — and  flie 
and  her  brother  knock  their  ftupid  heads  to- 
gether. I  €*//. 
Lady  Sarah.  I  fuppofe  this  filly  creature  has 
interrupted  the  charming  Mr.  Darnley,  and  he 
has  ftept  into  my  drefiing  room — (goes  to  the 
door  and  finds  it  f aft  erf  d.) — lock'd  infide — it  muft 
be  fo — (iiftem}  —  \  declare  I  hear  him  moving; 
(Jhe  lift  ens  again] — he  fighs  ! — poor  man  !  (Jbe 
/peaks  loudly.) — don't  be  dejected,  my  dear  fir  ; 
when  I'm  married  to  that  old  tottering  beau,  Sir 
Paul,  I'll  think  of  nothing  but  you.  So  come, 
Mr.  Darnley,  (Enter  Mrs.  Darnley,)  come  my 
iweet  Mr.  Darnley. 

Mrs.  Darnley.  Can  it  be  poffible? — then  all's 
confirm'd  madam,  when  I  am  convinced  that 
my  hufband — that  Mr.  Darnley  has  been  de- 
coyed into  that  room. 

Lady  Sarah.  (Jpying  at  her.)  Blefs  me! — its 
Mrs.  Darnley  ! — this  is  a  little  aukward — how- 
ever I'll  foon  talk  her  out  of  it,  (afide.}  Don't  be 
tmeafy,  my  dear— Khefe  faihionable  intrigues  are 

very 
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very  harmlefs,  I'll  allure  you,  and  if  you  had  had 
my  free  and  liberal  education — but  poor  thing  ! 
I  fuppofe  you  were  fentto  fchool  for  inftru&ion. 

Mr.  Durnlry.  To  fchool!  as  certainly  ma'am — 

Lady  Sarab.  There  it  is  then  :  for  what  could 
you  learn  !  only  to  fing  well  enough  to  fpoil 
converfation — to  play  on  the  harpfichord,  fo  as 
to  give  papa,  mama,  and  the  whole  family  an 
afternoon's  nap — to  dance  fo  aukwardly  as  to  be 
always  out  of  tune  and  place  j  and  to  fpeak  juft 
French  enough,  to  make  you  forget  Ehglifh  ; 
this  is  a  boarding  fchool  education — But  I  my 

dear 

.  Mrs.  Darnley.  Hear  me,  madam  !  when  I  firft 
faw  ypu,  I  was  the  happieft  of  women — I  had  a 
hufoLnd  who  lov'd  and  honour'd  me — who  doat- 
cdon  his  children,  and  knew  no  pleafure  but  in 
his  family  !  and  now  how  fevere  is  the  reverfc  ! 
you  have  robb'd  me  of  that  treafure,  feduc'd  it 
from  my  heart,  and  I  return  to  a  melancholy 
home,  without  a  friend  for  my  own  diftreffes,  or 
a  father  for  my-children  ! 

Lady  Sarah.  And  how  can  I  help  it  ? — didn't 
I  mean  to  do  you  both  a  fervice  by  introducing 
you  to  the  great  world  ? 

3>'lrs.  Darnley.  Great  world ! — there  again, 
madam  ! — when  I  enter'd  this  houfe,  I  expefted 
from  the  exalted  rank  of  its  owner  to  have  been 
iurrcunded  with  kindnefs,  elegance,  and  hofpita- 
Iky  ! — but  I  find  that  high  birth  doesn't  create 
high  breeding,  nor  am  1,  becauie  humbly  born,, 
leis  likely  to  fet  a  polifli'd  example  than 
yourfelf — Oh  Darnley  !  why  will  you  not  come 
forth  and  fave  your  once  lov'd  wife  from  agonies 
too  great  to  bear. 

Enter 
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Enter  Mr.  SAVAGE. 

Savage.  So,  Savage— here's  a  pretty  ftory 
buzz'd  about  ! — they  fay  that  Darnley,  the 
country  'fquire,  is  lock'd  up  in  your  dreffing- 
room  !  if  this  is  true,  you  Jezebel 

Lady  Sarah.  Scandalous  brute  ! — but  I  don't 
wonder  at  it,  you've  had  fuch  alow,  vulgar  edu- 
cation. 

Savage.  I  had  an  education  ! — well,  that's 
more  than  ever  you  had  ! — but  look'ye,  Mifs, 
no  time  muft  be  loft;  for  if  Sir  Paul  difcovers 
your  intriguing  he'll  break  off  the  marriage,  and 
we  are  ruin'd — yes;  ruined,  madam!  (to  Mrs. 
Darnley.}  you  and  your  infamous  hufband  will 
make  your  own  plots  and  mar  mine — fo  I'll 
unkennel  him. 

Mrs.  Darnley.  Hold,  fir — indeed  he  is  not  to 
blame — he  was  betray'd  into  that  room. 

Lady  Sarah.  Betray'd  ! — nay,  then  I  muft  con- 
fefs,  brother,  that  Mr.  Darnley  is  there  ;  I  dare 
fay  he  conceal'd  himfelf  on  purpofe  to  expofe 
me  to  Sir  Paul — nay,  I  am  fure  of  it  now. 
.  Savage,  (looking  thro  the  key -hole.}  I  fee  him. 
through  the  key-hole — the  rafcal's  in  diiguiie  \ 
(Enter  f-ivofervants.)  John,  call  up  the  club — un- 
loofe  the  hounds — tell  the  whole  houfe  to  pre- 
pare for  quizzing1 — quizzing,  you  rogue. 


Sir  PAUL,  drefsd  in  Lady  SAVAGE'S  Great 
Coat,  &f.  opens  the  door,  endeavours  to  efcapey 
but  meeting  Mr. SAVAGE  retires  again  direflly. 


Savage — John,  open  the  back-door,  and  (hew 
thedifguis'd  gentleman  out  of  the  houfe  direclly 

—-go— and  as  for  you,  Mrs.  Darnley 

F  DARNLEY 
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DARNLEY  enters,    and  Mrs.  DARNLEY,  Lady 
SARAH,  and  SAVAGE,  ftand  ajlonijbed. 

,  Savage.  Con  fun"  on  ! — Darnley  ! 

Mrs.  Darnley.  Is  he  then  innocent  ? — Oh 
Harry  !  (Embracing  Mm.} 

Lady  Sarah.  Amazing !  why,  who  was  that 
wretch  in  my  coat,  hat,  and  tippet  ? 

Darnley.  No  lefs  a  gentleman  than  Sir  Paul 
Perpetual — Clara  told  me  the  whole  ftory — he 
put  on  that  difguife  to  avoid  the  mares  that  were 
laid  for  him,  and  he  has  ere  this  left  the  houfe, 
determined  to  break  off  an  union,  that  would 
have  undone  me  and  my -family — Lady  Sarah, 
I  entreat  your  pardon  ;  but  here  (taking  Mrs. 
Darnley  by  the  hand.}  here  is  my  apology. 

Re-enter  Servant. 

Serv.  Sir,  I  have  fhewn  the  difguis'd  gentle- 
man down  ftairs. 

Savage.  Go  to  the  devil  with  you. 

[Kicks  thefervant  off. 

Lady  Sarah.  Brother  ! 

Savage.  Sifter ! 

Lady  Sarah.  We  are  the  fools  that  are  out- 
witted. 

Savage.  Yes :  we've  turn'd  out  the  wrong 
man — but  let's  purfue  and  overtake  him  inftant- 
ly  ;  come, — Tquire,  I  infift  you  leave  my  houfe 
directly ;  and  as  to  you,  Mifs — if  I  catch  the 
young  gentleman,  I'll  have  fome  fport,  I'm  de- 
termined— I'll  turn  you  both  loofe  amongft  the 
hounds  below,  and  the  Club  fhall  decide,  whe- 
ther 
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ther  old  P.  isn't  the  prettieft  looking  female  of 
the  two  !  [Exit  with  Lady  Sarah. 

Darnley.  I  refolved,  Maria,  to  meet  any  cen- 
fure,  rather  than  give  a  pang  to  fuch  a  heart  as 
yours ;  but  let  us  be  gone 

Mrs.  Darnley.  Ay  :  let  us  return  to  our  villa, 
nor  ever  wander  more. 

Darnley.  No — not  yet,   Maria. 

Mrs.  Darnley.  Not  yet ! 

Darnley.  No — I  have  a  plan  to  execute — Sir 
George,  my  beft  pf  friends,  has  invited  us  both 
to  his  aunt's  houfe  at  Bath,  and  is  now  waiting 
without  to  conduct  us. 

Mrs.  Darnley.  Do  not  go !  let  me  entreat  you ! 
do  not — I  have  a  thouiand  fears. 

Darnley.  Nay,  nay :  he  will  introduce  us  to 
friends,  who  can  render  us  effential  fervice ; 
come — come — indulge  me — the  fociety  will  be 
pleafant,  and  unlike  this  ill-bred  fcene — 

Mrs.  Darnley. Well !  if  it  muft  be  fo— Ah,  Har- 
ry !  I  have  now  pafs'd  hours  in  the  humble  and 
exalted  fcenes  of  life,  and  I  find  that  good  breed- 
ing is  confin'd  to  no  rank  or  lituation  !  it  confifts 
in  good  fenfe,  and  good  humour ;  and  I  believe 
we  may  fee  as  large  a  lhare  of  it  under  the  roof 
of  the  cottage,  as  in  the  fplendid  maniions  of 
the  great !  [Exeunt. 


END    OP    ACT    II. 
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ACT   III. 

SCENE  I. — A  fuperb  room  in  FLUSH'S 

bandfomefideboard  of  Plate — Pictures  in  elegant 
frames — gilded  chairs — twofervants  in  fine  live- 
ries,  putting  felver  coffee  pot,  tea  urn,  &c.  on  the 
table  for  breakfaji^  a  third  jer*u  ant  jhe-i^ing  in 
READY. 

Enter  READY. 

Ready.  Tell  your  mafter,  his  agent  defiles  to 
fee  him. 

Servant.  Sir,  Mr.  Flufti  is  hardly  dreft  yet. 

Ready.  Not  up ! — why  it's  two  o'clock. 

Servant.  Very  likely,  fir — my  mafter  feldom 
rifes  fooner — befides  he  gave  a  grand  fupper  lait 
night ;  all  the  firft  people  in  Bath  were  prefent, 
fir. 

Ready.  Well !  well !  tell  him  Mr.  Ready  is 
here.  (Servant  exit.)  Now  isn't  it  amazing  that  a 
man  who  was  only  twelve  years  ago  clerk  to  a 
lottery-office-keeper  in  London,  ihould  be  fo 
rich,  and  fo  viiited.  And  how  has  he  done  all 
this  ?  how,  but  by  the  modern  myftery  of  money- 
lending  ! — by  opening  a  fhop  in  the  city  for  li- 
nens, gauzes,  and  mufiins — by  keeping  a  fine 
houfe  near  Bond-ftreet,  and  another  in  Bath. 
His  fon  manages  in  London,  and  I  here  ;  while 
he,  by  not  appearing,  is  every  where  noticed 
and  refpe&ed. 

Flujb.  (without.}  James !  Thomas !  tell  the 
cook  to  fend  a  plan  of  my  dinner. 

Ready. 
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Ready.  He's  fuch  an  epicure !  and  he,  who 
formerly  could  fcarcely  get  neceflaries,  is  now 
jiot  fatisfied  with  luxuries. 

FLUSH  enters  with  two  few  ants. 

Flujb.  (fits.)  Ha !  Ready !  how  d'ye  do, 
Ready  ? 

Ready.  Sir  !   (bowing.) 

Flujb.  Sit  down,  Ready — lit  down.  (Ready Jits.) 
well  !  how  go  on  money  matters  ? 

Ready.  I  have  alter'd  the  advertifement  as  you 
delir'd,  and  inferred  it  in  the  Bath  and  Briftol 
papers. 

Flujb.  Read  it — read  it.  (Takes  up  a  pine  ap- 

f>k  on  the  breakfaft-table.)  You  fcoundrels !  (to  the 

fervants.)    is  this  a  pine  apple  for  a  gentleman  ? 

buy  a  larger ;  buy  one  if  it  cofts  ten  pounds ; 

I  can  afford  it — read,  Ready,  read. 

Heady,  (reading  a  newfpaper.)  "  Money  mat- 
"  ters. — The  nobility,  gentry,  ladies  of  fafhion, 
**  officers  of  rank,  bankers,  &c.  may  be  fecretly 
"  accommodatedivith  money  to  any  amount,  on 
"  perfonal  fecurity  only,  by  applying  to  P.  (X 
"  Holly  Street,  Bath— No.  93." 

Flujb.  Excellent !  well !  does  the  trap  fill  ? 
have  you  caught  any  birds  ? 

Ready.  Plenty  ;  plenty  of  pigeons  already ; 
(takes  out  his  pocket-book.)  here,  here's  a  note  for 
five  hundred — left  by  a  dafhing  young  parfon — 
I  think  it's  good. 

Flujb.  (looking  at  it.)  It  is — treat  him  well ; 
give  him  value  ;  I  can  afford  it. 

Ready.  Value  !   but  in  what  manner,  fir  ? 
Flujb.  (rifing.)  Oh  !  pay  him  in  the  old  way, 
Ready  ;  firft,  give  him  my  draft  at  a  week  for 

thirty 
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thirty  guineas,  then  offer  him  damag'd  linen 
and  mufiin  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty,  and  bid  him  call  again  in  a  fortnight — 
you  have  his  note  all  the  time  you  know. 
Ready.  Certainly,  fir;  and  when  he  calh 


Flujb.  Give  him  a  bad  bill  for  one  hundred  and 
£fty,and  pay  him  the  odd  hundred  in  trifles ;  fuch 
as'pafte  buckles,  gilt  bracelets,  Weftphalia  hams, 
painted  prints,  neats  tongues,  and  Stilton  cheefes 
— fo  fhake  hands,  and  have  done  with  Mafter 
Parfon. 

Ready.  But  not  with  the  bill,  fir. 

Flujb.  No — my  bankers  difcount  it,  and  pay 
it  away ;  till  paffing  through  different  hands, 
fomebody  gives  value  for  it  at  laft,  and  then  the 
glorious  work  begins — then  comes  the  hero  into 
combat !  an  attorney  is  employed  !  an  attorney, 
my  boy !  aftion  is  brought  upon  adtion  !  decla- 
ration filed  upon  declaration  !  till  the  drawer, 
acceptor,  and  indorfers  all  get  into  the  King's 
Bench — the  King's  Bench — no — I  beg  pardon; 
the  high  money-lenders,  and  low  attornies,  have 
fo  fill'd  it  with  their  dupes,  that  there  isn't 
room  there — the  houfe  overflows !  fo  Newgate, 
Newgate  is  the  fhop  ! 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Servant.  Here's  your  fon  juft  arriv'd  from 
London  ! 

Flujb.  Shew  him  in.  [Exitjervant. 

Ready.  I'm  told,  fir,  Mr.  Gingham  is  quite 
another  man,  fmce  I  faw  him. 

FlnJJj.  Yes,  yes,  you  knew  his  curft,  ingenu- 
ous, candid  difpofttion  ;  he  learnt  it  in  the  coun- 
try, the  dog  would  fpeak  the  truth,  and  his  lim- 

plicity 
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plicity  fo  injur'd  our  trade,  that  I  threatened  to 
turn  him  out  of  doors ;  but  he  has  ref brm'd, 
Ready  1  the  boy  has  the  good  fenfe  to  tell  a  lie 
now,  and  I've  fent  for  him  towitnefs  his  bleifed 
reformation. 

Ready.  Ay,  iir,  your  fon  always  fpoke  his 
mind  too  freely — in  fhort,  Mr.  Gingham  was  too 
honeft  for  his  profeffion. 

Flujb.  He  was ;  however,  he  has  given  me  his 
word,  never  to  fpeak  what  comes  uppermoft,  and 
he  is  now  what  he  ought  to  be  ;  a  regular,  fo- 
lemn,  jefuitical — in  Ihort — he's  a  very  promif- 
ing  young  man. 

Enter  GINGHAM. 

Gingham.  Sir,  your  hand — Ready,  yours. 
Well !  here  I  am — quite  converted — like  father, 
like  fon — tell  a  lie  without  bluihing. 

Flujb.  Here — I  told  you  fo — ay,  ay,  I  knew 
the  boy  would  come  to  fomething  good  at  laft 
• — fo,  my  dear  boy,  you  have  left  off  telling  the 
truth — fpeaking  your  mind. 

Gingham.  Mum  !  clofe  as  the  cabinet — keep 
you  in  my  eye — put  on  your  face,  and  do  it  fo 
punctually,  you  wouldn't  know  young  P.  O. 
from  yourfelf — (Looking  about  the  room.}  Zounds ! 
what  a  fine  houfe  you've  got !  how  it's  furnifh'd! 
what  plate  !  what  pictures  ! 

Flujb.  The  refult  of  trade  and  honeft  induftry, 
Frank — yes — it's  pretty  furniture,  isn't  it  ? 

Gingham.  Pretty  furniture  !  it's  fo  handfome, 
that,  except  yourfelf,  curfe  me,  if  I  fee  a  lhabby 
bit  in  the  room ! — nay,  nay,  upon  my  foul,  I 
didn't  allude  to  you  ;  I  meant  Ready. 

Ready. 
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Ready.  He's  at  his  old  tricks  I  fee— as  candid 
as  ever. 

Gingham.  Plague  on't !  I  could  fooner  bite  off 
my  tongue,  than  flop  its  fpeaking  what  I  think  ! 
nay,  fir,  now  pray. 

Flujb.  Well,  well,  I  excufe  you  this  once  ; 
I,  a  fhabby  bit !  however  we  fhall  foon  fee — how 
goes  on  the  fhop  in  London  ? 

Gingham.  The  fhop  ! 

Flujb.  Ay,  the  fhop  in  the  city  that  you've 
the  care  of — the  linens — the 

Gingham.  Oh,  ay ;  now  I  recollect  :  why  very 
well  upon  the  whole,  I  believe,  fir — very  well — 
only  between  ourfelves,  I  am  afraid  it  won't 
laft  ;  I  think  we  and  our  tricks  fhall  be  found 
out — you  underftand — 

Flujh.  Found  out !  'fblood,  firrah 

Gingham.  Softly,  fir — ibftly— don't  put  yourfelf 
in  a  paffion,  and  lay  the  blame  on  me ;  don't 
charge  me  with  our  ruin,  for  every  body  knew 
my  opinion  long  ago  ;  didn't  they,  Ready  ?  I 
told  it  to  a  thoufand  people — fays  I,  (i  fwind- 
<c  ling  will  never  thrive,  and  I  and  my  poor 
€t  father  fhall  get  duck'd  at  laft  !" 

Flnjb.  You  did  !  did  you  ? 

Gingham.  That  I  did,  fir  ;  and  I'll  prove  I  faid 
fo — the  other  night  I  flept  at  the  weft  end,  and 
two  friends — diftrefs'd  old  officers  in  the  army — 
brought  their  notes  to  be  di (counted — fays  I, 
"  Gentlemen,  it  won't  do — you'll  get  little  cafh, 
"  but  a  quantity  of  trumpery  nonlenfe,  fuch  as 
"  hams,  cheefes,  prints,  linens,  and  other  ve- 
"  getables !"  faid  they,  "  We  know  that — we 
((  know  you  and  your  father  are  two  infernal 
"  fharpers,  but  a  guinea  now  is  worth  ten  a 
"  month  hence — fo  give  us  the  money." 
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Well :  and  you  took  their  note,  didn't 
you  ? 

Gingham.  No,  I  didn't — I  gave  them  the  caih, 
Ihook  the  two  old  foldiers  by  the  hand,  and 
faid  I  was  tir'd  of  fuch  d d  Dwindling  prac- 
tices. 

Ready.  This  is  fad  work,  Mr.  Gingham ; 
you'll  never  be  at  the  top  of  your  profeiiion. 

Gingham.  The  top  ! — Oh  !  what  the  pillory  ? 
no — I  leave  that  to  you,  Ready. 

Flufh.  Was  there  ever  fuch  a  fcoimdrel  ? — but 
we'll  hear  more,  (Afide.) — So,  you  ileep  at  the 
weft  end  of  the  town,  do  you  ? 

Gingham.  Always— it's  vulgar  to  be  in  the 
city  of  an  evening  ?  beiides  I  like  to  walk  in 
Kenfington-gardens  in  the  morning— you  know 
Kenfington-gardens,  lather — the  place  where 
there's  fuch  a  mixture  of  green  leaves  and 
brown  powder — of  blue  violets  and  yellow  fhoes ; 
and  where  there's  fuch  a  croud,  that  to  get 
air  and  exerciie  you  {land  a  chance  of  broken 
bones  and  fuffocation  !  Well ! — there  I  jftrut 
away,  my  boys- 

Flujb,  You  do — do  you  ? — I  can  hardly  keep 
my  hands  off  the  rafcal — So  then,  I  fuppofe,  the 
moment  my  back  wasturn'd,  you  never  thought 
of  buiinefs. 

Gingham.  Buiinefs ! — no  never — did  I,  Ready  ? 
I  recollected  my  father  play'd  the  fame  gamebefore 
me  ;  thar  when  he  was  clerk  at  the  lottery- of- 
fice, at  billiards  all  the  morning,  and  at  hazard  all 
the  evening— therefore,  fays  I,  where's  the  diffe- 
rence ? — none !  but  that  he  had  the  policy  to 
conceal  his  tricks,  and  I  the  folly  to  Ihew 
mine — heh  !  I'm  right — an't  I,  Ready  ? 

Flujh.  You  villain  ! — is  this  your  reformation  ? 

not  even  conceal  your  own  faults,  much  more 

G  mine, 
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mine.  Expofe  my  character,  neglect  my  trade, 
and  ftrut  away  in  Keniington-gardens  !  I  have 
done  \vith  you ;  from  the  country  you  came,  and 
to  the  country  you  mall  return — Speak  the  truth, 
indeed!  zounds!  firrah,  what  has  truth  to  do 
with  money-lending  ?  [Here  Ready  exit. 

Enter  CLARA  SEDLEY. 

Clara.  Oh,  Guardy — I'm  juft  come  to  Bath 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Darnley — we  are  all  on  a 

vifit  at  Sir  George  Gauntlet's,  and 

(feeing  Gingham  Jbejl  ops.) 

FJuJb.  It's  only  my  fon,  Clara — a  fimple 
foolifh  young  man. 

Gingham,  (bowing  to  her.}  More  knave  than 
fool,  upon  my  honour,  ma'am. 

Clara.  The  gentleman  don't  praife  himfelf 
I  fee,  Mr.Flufh. 

Gingham.  No,  ma'am — nor  do  I  know  any  bo- 
dy that  will  praife  me — unlefs  my  father  indeed. 

Flii/b.  Silence,  fir  ! — well:  but  about  the  ru- 
ral pair,  my  dear  ward  ;  do  you  know  I  have  a 
great  regard  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Darnley. 

Clara.  Have  you  ?  I'm  vaftly  glad  of  that; 
for  your  joint  guardian,  Sir  Paul,  is  fo  employ'd 
in  feeking  for  his  loft  child,  that  he  has  forgot 
his  promife  to  affift  Darnley  ;  therefore  I  want 
you  to  do  him  a  favour. 

Flujb.  A  favour  ! — he  may  command  me. 

Clara.  The  cafe  is,this — his  increafe  of  family 
has  fo  enlarg'd  hisexpences,  that  he  has  thoughts 
of  returning  to  the  army — Sir  George  has  pro- 
mi  fed  to  procure  him  a  company,  but  Mrs. 
Darnley,  not  chafing  he  mould  owe  his  promo- 
tion to  him,  wilhes  he  mould  purchafe  ;  now, 

Guardy/ 
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Guard y,  if  you  would  lend  him  two  hundred 
pounds. 

Flufo.  Two  hundred  pounds,  child  ! 

Gingham.  Ay,  two  hundred  pounds,  father  ! 

Flu/b.Wha  bid  you  fpeak,  fir  ?— Why,  Clara, 
in  money  matters  there  is  an  etiquette. 

Clara.  True  :  but  this  is  your  friend. 

Gingham.  So  it  is,  ma'am  :  the  man  he  has  a 
great  regard  for. 

Clara.  And  when  you  conilder  the  charms  of 
Mrs.  Darnley,  and  the  wants  of  her  children — • 

Ginghan.  He  can't  refufe,  ma'am — indeed  he 
don't  intend  it — and  therefore  as  I  fee  he  means 
to  grant  the  favour,  I'll  fave  him  the  trouble  of 
putting  his  hand  in  his  pocket — Here  ma'am  ! 
{taking  out  bank  notes)  here  are  two  bank  notes  of 
a  hundred  each — they  belong  to  Mr.  Flufh — 
now  they  belong  toMr.Darnley — (Flujbgetsinhis 
•way  and  prevents  Clara's  taking  them) — he  begs 
you'll  give  them  to  his  friend — and  prefent  his 
compliments — and  fay,  he'll  double  the  fum. 

Flufo.  Stand  off — ftand  off — or  by  heavens 
I'll 

Gingham.  (Offering  Clara  the  notes  acrofs  his  fa- 
ther)  Double  the  fum,  whenever  called  upon, 
ma'am. 

Fhtjh.  Hold  your  tongue,  or  I'll  knock  it 
down  your  throat^  lirrah. — I  fay,  Clara,  in  the 
the  way  of  bufinefs,  I've  no  objection  to  do  Mr. 
Darnley  a  fervice ;  that  is,  if  I  can  make  a  pro- 
fit by  it — firft,  he  fhould  fend  me  his  note. 

Clara.  Here  it  is,  fir.       (Giving  it  to  Flujh.) 

FluJJj.  That's  right — now  we  can  proceed — 
here,  fir — (Giving  the  note  to  Gingham.}  take  the 
note  to  my  agent,  and  tell  him  to  give  Mr. 
Darnley  thirty  pounds — I  can  afford  it. 

G  2,  Gingham* 
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Gingham.  This  is  too  bad — take  in  his  own 
friend,  and  a  man  with  a  family,  (afide.)  Sir, — a 
word  if  youpleafe — I  told  you,  we  were  all  blown 
upon — now.  here's  an  opportunity  for  retrieving 
our  reputation — lend  him  the  two  hundred 
pounds — prove,  for  once,  we  can  behave  like- 
gentlemen,  and  hark'ye — we  ihan't  reach  the 
top  of  the  profeflion.  (Putting  up  bis  neckcloth.) 

FluJb.This  is  beyond  bearing — quit  the  room 
directly — 'sdeath !  leave  my  houfe,  iir,  be- 
gone ! — I  difinherit  you — I 

Clara.  Lord  ! — why  fo  angry,  guardian  ?  I'm 
fure  he  is  a  good  young  man,  and  as  warm  in 
his  heart 

Fhtfb.  Warm  in  his  heart ! — nonfenfe  ! — will 
he  be  warm  in  the  funds  ?  no — never — while  he 
is  fo  candid — fo 

Clara.  Not  while  he  is  candid,  fir  ? 
'  Flujb.  No — do  you  think  I  made  my  fortune 
by  candour  or  opennefs  ;  anfvverme,  Iir — did  I 
ever  get  a   fhilling  by  fpeaking  the  truth — 
fpeak  ! 

Gingham.  (In  a  melancholy  voice.}  No,  iir,  I 
never  laid  you  did — I  know  the  contrary,  iir  ; 
madam,  I'm  of  a  communicative  difpofition,  I 
own  ;'  but  there  are  many  fecrets  of  my  father's 
I  never  blabb'd. 

Flujb.  Are  there,  fir  ? 

Gingham.  Yes,  that  there  are,  iir. 

Flujb.  I  don't  recolledt  them. 

G'mgham.  Don't  you  ?  Why,  now,  did  I  ever 
mention,  iir,  that  you  got  theie  pictures  by  fue- 
ing  out  execution  ?  That  you  got  that  plate,  by 
its  being  pawn'd  to  you  for  haff  its  value  ;  that 
you  intrigue  with  a  female  money-lender  ;  and 
that  the  laft  time  you  were  made  a  bankrupt, 

you 
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you  went  to  get  your  certificate  figned  in  a  new 
vis-a-vis  ?  did  I,  or  will  I  ever  mention  thefe 
things  ? 

Flujb.  Begone,  lir — I'll  never  fee  you  more — 
Yet,  flay — you  have  papers  in  your  pofleffion  ; 
meet  me  in  an  hour's  time  at  my  agent's,  fir — 
at  Mr.  Ready's. 

Gingham.  Forgive  me  this  once,  father  ;  I'll 
never  let  the  cat  out  any  more. 

FluJJ}.  No,  fir,  I  never  will  forgive  you — • 
J  am  engaged,  fir,  and  you  know  we  great  men 
are  feledt  in  our  company. 

Gingbam.  Well,  if  it  muft  be  fo — farewell, 
father  !  the  world  is  all  before  me,  and  what 
trade  to  follow,  Heaven  only  knows.  Good  bye, 
madam — your  fex  will  never  befriend  me,  be- 
caule  I  can't  keep  a  fecret,  you  fee. 

Clara.  I  will  befriend  you,  fir ;  for  while  there 
is  fo  much  deception  and  hypocrify  in  the 
world,  it  would  indeed  be  unjuft  not  to  ap- 
prove fuch  franknefs  and  honeity.  Guardy,  let 
me  intercede  for  him  ;  I'll  anfwer  for  his  con- 
duct. 

Gingham.  Ay;  and  if  ever  I  mention  duck- 
ing or  fwindling  again — There,  you  fee  he's 
iix'd,  ma'am. 

Clara.  At  prefent  he  is,  and  therefore  leave 
him  ;  perhaps  by  the  time  you  meet  him  at  the 
agent's  I  fhall  have  talk'd  him  into  good  hu- 
mour. Adieu :  depend  on't,  I  fhan't  forget 
your  generous  intentions. 

Gingham.  Nor  fhall  I,  yours:  and  if  Fortune 
fmiles  on  me,  I'll  prove  that  I  deferve  your 
kindnefs — If  ever  my  father  pardons — but  I  fee 
he's  more  and  more  angry,  fo  I  take  my  leave. 
May  every  bleffing  attend  you — may  you  meet 
with  a  heart  as  liberal  as  your  own — May  your 
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coufins'  diflrefles  vantm — may  your  guardian 
once  more  value  a  fon,  who  can't  help  ipeaking 
the  truth  for  the  foul  of  him.  \_Exif. 

Clara.  Upon  my  word  he's  a  charming  man  ! 
and  pardon  him  you  muft,  Guardy,  if  it's  only 
to  pleafe  me. 

Flu/b.  No — I'm  determined. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Servant.  The  dinner's  ready. 

Flujh.  Come,  Clara,  you  fhall  dine  with  me; 
I  want  to  talk  to  you,  and  if  I  cou'd  lee  my  joint 
guardian,  Sir  Paul 

Clara.  I  met  him  at  your  door — he's  only  juft 
gone  by. 

Flu/b.  Juft  gone  by  !  that's  a  miftake  ;  for  the 
old  beau  has  been  gone  by  thefe  thirty  years  : 
however,  come  in — come,  and  eat  and  drink 
what  you  like.  Call  for  burgundy,  champagne, 
or  tokay — Ay,  call  for  tokay,  at  a  guinea  a  pint; 
I  can  aiFord  it,  my  dear  ward,  I  can  afford  it. 

[Exeunt. 
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SCENE  II. — The  Crefcent  and  the  fur  rounding 
country. 


Enter  Lady  SARAH  SAVAGE,  and  Sir  GEORGE 
GAUNTLET. 

Lady  Sarah.  Sir  George,  I  own  my  weaknefs; 
the  proud,  the  haughty  LadySarali  is  humbled : 
Darnley  has  enfnared  my  heart,  and,  one  way  or 
other,  I  muft  enfure  his  pity — Heigho  !  you  are 
his  friend,  Sir  George. 

Sir  George.  You  fee  I  am ;  and  that  he  efteems 
me  more  than  ever,  is  evident  from  his  bringing 
Mrs.  Darnley  to  my  houfe — did  you  mind  his 
orders  to  her  ? — take  an  airing,  my  dear,  with  Sir 
George  in  his  phaeton!  it  will  raife  your  fpirits, 

my  love  ! Ha  !  ha  !  he  abfolutely  throws  her 

into  my  arms. 

Lady  Sarah.  Yes ;  but  fhe  abfolutely  contrives 
to  get  out  of  them  again. 

Sir  George.  She  does ;  and  therefore,  there  is 
no  way  but  the  one  I  mentioned  ;  we  muft  make 
Darnley  jealous. 

Lady  Sarah.  True: — I'll  tell  him  that  you 
love  his  wife. 

Sir  George.  Nay,  nay,  not  me — fix  on  fome- 
body  elfe~- we'll  foon  find  an  object,  and  then, 
by  convincing  him  of  her  falfehood,  he  natu- 
rally turns  his  thoughts  to  another  woman ; 
which  is  you,  you  know-— and  fhe  wanting  a 
protector,  confequently  flies  to  another  man, 
which  is  me,  you  know — we'll  add  the  Signor 
to  the  confederacy. 

Lady 
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Lady  Sarah.  You're  a  fad  wretch — a  fad 
wretch  indeed,  Sir  George,  to  impofe  on  a  friend, 
who  places  fuch  confidence — fuch — I  won't  hear 
you — pofitively  I  won't  hear  you — only  obferve, 
if  I  don't  win  the  cruel  Darnley's  aifccUon,  I'll 
drive  my  phaeton  down  a  precipice  in  reality ; 
I  will,  or  with  the  bayonet  of  my  fufil,  pierce  my 
too  tender  heart,  and  expire  at  his  feet. 

Enter  tie  honourable  Mr.  SAVAGE  la/lily. 

Savage.  So,  Sarah — I  and  Sir  Paul  have  had 
fuch  an  adventure  ! — though  we  quarrel'd  laft 
night,  we  made  it  up  to-day;  for  I  never  think 
alike  two  hours  together — Do  you,  fifter  ? 

Lady  Sarah.  Never  :  but  when  I  think  of  you 
brother,  then  I  think  more  than  I  fay,  I  allure 
you. 

Savage.  No  ;  you  fay  more  than  you  think,  I 
affaire  you — but  would  you  believe  it  ?  The  old 
boy  has  feen  his  fon,— we  trac'd  him  from  the 
ftage  coach  he  came  in,  to  the  pump-room,  from 
the  pump-room,  to  the  billiard-room — there 
Sir  Paul  law  him  playing  with  the  marker,  and 
when  he  heard  the  young  man's  name,  he  fainted ; 
actually  fainted  in  my  arms. 

Lady  Sarah.  What,  in  a  fit !  poor  old  man  ! 
well !  if  you'll  believe  me,  Sir  George,  I  never 
faw  a  perfon  in  a  lit  in  all  my  life. 

Savage.  Long  before  he  recover'd,  the  young 
man  was  gone — the  bird  was  flown — for  the 
ftanders  by,  all  blacklegs,  began  laying  betts  on 
Sir  Paul's  recovery,  and  thole  who  were  againft 
him,  wouldn't  let  water  be  thrown  in  his  face. 

LaJy 
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Lady  Sarah.  Inhuman  wretches ! — they  ought 
to  have  ibus'd  him  to  death:  but  pray,  brother, 
who  is  this  child  ?  where  does  he  come  from  ? 
what's  the  ftory  ? 

Savage.  Why — about  twenty  years  ago,  Sir 
Paul's  ladyquarrell'd  with  him  at  Tunbridge,  and 
married  a  citizen — Four  months  after  the  mar- 
riage fhe  had  a  fon,  which  the  citizen  brought 
up  as  his  own,  and  Sir  Paul  now  fwears  the  boy 
was  his — 'gad  !  it  will  be  curious ;  for  the  child 
will  have  two  fathers. 

Lady  Sarah.  Curious !  not  at  all — but  why 
Ihould  you  meddle  ? 

Savage.  Becaufe  it  fecures  me  the  two  beft 
racers  in  the  ftud — Fidget  and  Fizgig  ;  and 
what's  better,  becaufe  it  ftill  fecures  us  Sir  Paul's 
fortune  ;  for  though  he  won't  marry  you  him- 
felf,  he  intends  his  fon  fhould ;  and,  if  I  could 
but  once  more  fee  the  young  man — I  know  he 
goes  by  his  mother's  name — (Looking  out.}  heh  ! 
it's  him !  there  he  is  again  ! — get  out  of  the  way; 
don't  interrupt — 

Lady  Sarah.  No — I  have  too  great  a  regard 
for  Sir  Paul's  property  to  interrupt  any  plan  for 
fecuring  it ;  belides,  Sir  George  and  I  have  bu- 
linefs — come — I  fay,  brother,  tell  the  old  gentle- 
man to  be  careful,  and  in  his  eagernefs  bid  him 
not  claim  another  man's  child  inftead  of  his  own ! 
[Exit  with  Sir  George. 

Savage.  Where  can  Sir  Paul  be  loitering  ?  he 
faid  he'd  follow  me — mum !  [Stands  ajide. 
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Enter  GINGHAM. 

Gingham.  Oh  !  what  a  whirl! gig  world  is  this  ? 
I  that  was  brought  up  to  lend  money ;  mult  now 
try  to  borrow  it:  but  where ?  who'll  truft  a  wan- 
dering linen-draper  ?  who'll  trufl  the  notorious 
young  P.  O.  ?  however,  I've  got  my  equivalent; 
I  can  fpeak  my  mind  now — no  longer  need  I 
fmother  my  thoughts,  and  be  ready  to  burft : 
no  longer  have  an  itching  on  my  tongue,  and  be 
ready  to  bite  it  in  two — no,  no,  I  may  open  now. 
The  fweet  lady  fends  me  word  my  father  is  inex- 
orable, but  hopes  fhe  fhall  foon  fee  me  again  ; 
heigho!  I  hope  fo  too;  when  I  think  of  her,  my 
heart  feels  fuch  queer  fenfations — I  have  it : 
fhe  has  taken  leflbns  of  my  father,  and  fwindled 
me  out  of  my  affections ;  but  then  my  poverty — 
I  can  never  indulge  even  a  hope. — (Sees  Mr. 
Savage.} — Ha !  here's  the  friend  of  the  queer  old 
gentleman,  who  fainted  in  the  billiard-room. 

Savage,  (advancing  pompoujly.}  Sir,  the  honour- 
able Henry  Savage  has  the  pleafure — the  feli- 
city  What  are  you 

Gingham.  The  honourable  ? 
.Savage.  Ay :  why  didn't  you  know  it  ? 
Gingham.     No  :    nor   never   fhould   if  you 
hadn't  told  me — ha !  ha  !  ha !  ha  ! 

Savage.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  you're  a  droll  dog  ! 
'gad  !  you  lhall  come  to  my  houfe,  and  pafs  a 
week  with  me. 

Gingham.  Faith !  a  year  with  all  my  foul ! 
I've  nothing  to  do  with  myfelf;  I've  left  off 
trade ;  haven't  change  for  fixpence  in  the  world, 

and 
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and  fo  my  little  right  honourable — I'll   honour 

you  with  my  company.  [Shaking  him  ly  the  hand. 

Savage.  Hufh  !  if  you  want  money  don't  own 

it :  we  great  people  are  clofe 

Gingham.  I  know  it ;  economical  too  ! — 
you  live  cheap. 

Savage.  What !  people  of  fafhion  live  cheap  ? 

Gingham.  To  be  fure  ;  you- don't  pay  ;  and  if 
that  isn't  living  cheap,  the  devil's  in't ! — ha  ! 
here's  the  fainting  gentleman  again  ! — who  the 
deuce  is  he  ? 

Savage.  I  fancy  you'll  find  him  a  pretty  near 
relation  of  yours — at  leaft,  if  you  were  born  at 
Tunbridge,  and  your  mother's  name  was  Ging- 
ham. 

Gingham.  It  was ;  that's  the  name  of  her,  and 
of  the  town. 

Savage.  Say  you  fo  ? — (Enter  Sir  Paul  Perpe- 
tual.} The  racers  are  mine,  ,Sir  Paul ! 

Sir  Paul.  Ay  :•  my  whole  ftud — any  thing  : 
every  thing  !  only  let  me  have  another  peep  at 
my  dear  boy  ! — only  let  me  prove  to  posterity  ! 

Savage.  There  he  is. 

Sir  Paul.  Where? 

Savage.  There !  there  is  your  fon  !  who  was 
born  at  Tunbridge — whofe  mother's  name  was 
Gingham,  and  who  is  now  without  a  fhilling  in 
his  pocket,  or  a  friend  in  the  world — joy  !  joy  ! 
old  boy  !  you've  got  a  young  P.  at  laft  ! 

Sir  Paul.  Stand  off!  let  me  come  at  him  ; 
come  to  thy  father's  arms  ! 

Gingham.  My  father ! 

Sir  Paul.  Ay  ;  thy  real  father  :  who  has  a  for- 
tune to  beftow  on  thee,  and  health,  youth,  and 
fpirits  to  fhare  in  all  thy  pleafures— -The  dog  has 
my  right  eye  to  a  T. 

H  z  Gingham* 
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Gingham.  (To  Mr.  Savage.)  Pray  does  your 
friend  bite  in  his  fits  ? 

Savage,  (tifide  to  Gingham.)  Hark'ye — it's  Sir 
Paul  Perpetual !  better  known  by  the  name  of 
old  P. — he  has  an  immenfe  property. 

Gingham.  Has  he  ? 

Savage.  Yes :  and  if  it's  certain  you  are  his  fon, 
he'll  give  you  every  farthing  of  it. 

Gingham.  Oh  !  if  that's  the  cafe — if  he  has  an 
immenfe  property — let  me  fee  whodare  deny  it  ? 
Sir,  your  bleffing  ! — (kneeling.) — I  always  laid  I 
wasn't  my  father's  own  child. 

Sir  Paul.  Rife  my  boy !  my  darling  !  and  tell 
us  how  the  citizen  educated  you  !— The  turn  of 
my  nofe  exactly ! 

Gingham.  I've  done  with  linens,  gauzes,  and 
muflins  now ! — let  the  fhop  and  all  itsfwindling 
go  to  the  bottom — I'm  the  fon  of  Sir  Paul 
Perpetual,  better  known  by  the  name  of  old  P. 
I'm  not  a  tradefman— — . 

Sir  Paul.  Tradefman  !  zounds  ! — my  fon 
brought  up  in  a  fhop  !  how  it  freezes  my  warm 
blood  ! — look'ye,  my  boy — two  things  I  muft  re- 
queft  of  you — never  to  talk  about  trade  or  men- 
tion your  former  father's  name. 

Gingham.  Never — I'll  never  mention  his  name 
becaufe  I  defpife  it ;  but  as  to  trade,  what's  bred 
in  the  bone,  you  know  father 

Sir  Paul.  Well — well — come  to  Mr.  Savage's 
houfe ;  there  we'll  introduce  you  to  your  in- 
tended wife — Mifs  Savage  will  foon  break  you 
of  talking  about  trade,  or  the  city — fo  come 
along. 

Savage.  Ay  :  pray  give  up  the  city — the  rich 
rogues  have  no  tafte  for  us  men  of  wit  and  ge- 
nius— they  eitimate  every  thing  by  property, 
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and  if  the  great  Ben  Jonfon — nay,  if  the  great 
Big  Ben,  were  alive,  is  there  one  citizen  would 
give  the  poor  dogs  a  dinner  ? 

Sir  Paul.  No — -you're  right  there  ;  in  the  ci- 
ty a  man  that  has  no  money,  has  no  wit — the 
fmalleft  bank-note  is  more  entertaining  than  the 
wittieft  manufcript ;  and  talk  of  Ben  Jonfon's 
name  for  jokes — damme,  Abraham  Newland 
beats  him  hollow  !  isn't  it  true,  my  boy  ? 

Gingham.  As  true,  as  that  you  beat  my  other 
father  hollow-— come — henceforth,  no  money- 
lending  tricks  for  me.  But  young  P.  O.  fhall 
flick  to  gay  old  P.  [Exeunt. 
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ACT    IV. 


SCENE  I. — A  Drawing-Room  in  Mr.  SA  v  A  G  E'S 
Houfe  at  Batb. 

Enter  Sir  GEORGE  GAUNTLET  and  Signer  CYG- 
NET. 

Sir  George.  Bravo  !  Signor  braviflimo  ! — and 
fo  Lady  Sarah  Savage  has  actually  perfuaded 
Darnley,  that  his  wife  loves  another  man  ? 

Signor.  Si — at  firft  he  no  believe — but  Lady 
Sarah  lay  it  down  with  fuch  courage — her  oaths 
were  fo  fuperbe,  and  mine  fo  magnifique,  that 
'at  laft  he  accompany  us  with  tears — pauvre 
Mifter  Darnley  ! — Ah  ha  ! — you  no  forget  my 
vife's  concert. 

Sir  George.  And  who  did  you  fay  Mrs.  Darn- 
ley  was  attached  to  ? 

Signor.  Attendez — Sir  Paul — what  you  call — 
old  P. — he  has  found  one  child — eh  bien  ! — the 
enfant  was  at  the  comedie,  and  law  Madame 
Darnley  and  her  'couiin  maltraite  by  fome  qu'on 
appelle  bobbies — villains  who  fight  de  duels,  and 
interrupt  de  mufic — Veil !  de  child  relieve  de 
ladies,  conduct  them  home — fup,  and  dough  all 
de  time  he  make  love  to  Mad'moifelle  Clara — 

Sir  George.  Yet  Lady  Sarah  Savage  fixes  on 
him  for  Mrs.  Darnley *s  gallant — excellent !  and 
if  this  fcheme  fails,  I  underftand  fhe  has  another 
— there  is  Mr.  Flufh — a  fort  of  monej'-agent. 

Signor.  Je  connois — je  connois — he  make  a 
you  poor,  by  lending  you  cafh. 

Sir 
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Sir  George.  This  Mr.  Flufh  has  got  Darnley's 
note  for  two  hundred  pounds — now  he  can't  pay 
it ;  and  therefore  if  Lady  Sarah  Savage  buys  it 

Signor.  Je  comprehende — fhe  fay,  give  me 
my  heart,  or  pay  me  my  money — ah  ha  ! — I  fee 
you  will  be  the  firft  fiddle  yourfelf; — (looking  out .) 
le  voici ! — here  is  Mr.  Flulh  ! 

Sir  George.  No — it's  Sir  Paul  and  the  fon  you 
fpoke  of — good  day,  Signor — and  if  you  fee 
Darnley,  tell  him  I'm  out  of  town. 

Signor.  I  vill ! — ecoutez — I  no  like  to  meet 
this  Sir  Paul — ven  he  alk  me  to  his  houfe,  he 
always  ling  himfelf — toujours — if  he  has  de  cold 
— de  fore  throat — il  chante  !  and  begar  :  he  ling 
as  well  with  the  hoarfenefs,  as  without — bon- 
jour,  Sir  George — bon-jour — (going,  recollects 
and  turns  lack.}  Ah  ha  ! — you  no  forgot  my 
vife's  concert  ?  [Exit. 

Sir  George.  Darnley,  jealous  of  his  wife  !  and 
fhe  under  my  own  roof! — now,  if  I  can  perfuade 
her  to  retaliate — here's  her  fuppofed  gallant. 

Enter  SirPAVL  and  GINGHAM,  elegantly  drejfed. 

Gingham.  I  tell  you,  father,  Clara  Sedley  is 
the  girl  of  my  heart ! — your  ward  is  the  girl  for 
young  P. 

Sir  Paul.  Nonfenfe  ! — haven't  I  made  you  a 
gentleman — ftuckafwordbyyourlide  ? — haven't 
I  brought  you  here  to  addrefs  Lady  Sarah  Sa- 
vage ? — ha  !  Sir  George  ! — now  mind  (to  Ging- 
ham.) and  conceal  your  low  education— —not  a 
word  about  trade  or  the  warehoufe";  for  I  mean 
to  put  you  into  the  army,  and  I've  told  every 
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body  you've  been  on  your  travels. — Sir  George 
— my  fon ! 

Sir  George,  (bowing.)  Sir,  I'm  very  proud  of 
the  honour. 

Gingham.  Sir, — I'm  very  proud  of — (lowing 
up  to  him,  andfpying  at  bis  clritttrlin.) — right  India 
muilin,  by  all  that's — mum! 

Sir  George.  You've  been  a  great  traveller,  lir, 
• — much  abroad  ! 

Gingham.  Abroad  ! — yes,  fir — I  was  feldom  at 
home — generally  at  the  Weft  End,  for  between 
ourfelves,  though  I  was  brought  up  to  trade,  I 
always  defpis'd  the  warehoufe — always — pfhaw ! 

Sir  Paul,  (taking  him  ajide.)  Zounds  ' — mind 
what  you're  at — coniider,  it  you  talk  as  my  fon, 
about  linens  and  the  warehoufe,  they'll  take 
your  father  for  a  tradefman  ;  they'll  fay  I'm  a 
haberdafher,  knighted  on  a  city  addrefs. 

Gingbam.  A  haberdafher! — that's  a  good  one, 
a  very  good  one — upon  my  foul,  Sir  George,  my 
father  isn't  fuch  a  fool,  as  you  take  him  for— no 
— that  he  isn't — are  you,  father  ? 

Lady  Sarah  Savage,  (without.)  When  Mr. 
Flufh  comes,  Ihew  him  up  ftairs. 

Sir  George.  Here's  your  intended  wife,  fir — 
'gad!  I  hope  it  will  be  a  match,  for  Lady  Sarah 
is  fo  anxious  for  a  huiband,  that  in  the 
fcrarable,  fhe  might  feize  me  at  laft — come, 
Sir  Paul — let's  leave  the  happy  pair  together. 

Sir  Paul.  Now,  remember  what  I  told  you — 
Lady  Sarah  is  the  effence  of  fafhion  and 
good  breeding ;  and  if  you  want  to  polifh, 
and  rub  off  the  city-ruft,  imitate  her — copy  her 
elegant  manners. 

Sir  George.  Ay:  fhe's  the  rage  ! — and,  if  he 
wants  to  iecure  her  affections,  bid  him  imitate 

his 
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his  father.  Sir  Paul — copy  you,  and  he  muft 
fucceed  with  the  women. 

Sir  Paul.  Ay,  that  he  muft,  Sir  George — 
there's  not  a  girl  at  Newmarket,  not  a  dancer  at 
the  opera,  nor  a  linger  at  the  ancient  concert, 
but  adores  me — they  treat  me  with  the  fame  re- 
fpeft  they  would  a  father — they  fay,  I'm  fo  quiet 
— fo  inofFeniive — fo  harmlefs. 

Gingham.  Harmlefs !  do  they  fay  you're  harm- 
lefs, father  ? 

Sir  Paul.  Ay,  harmlefs ;  and  under  that  idea, 
I've  done  more  mifchief  than  any  ten  danger- 
ous men  in  Europe — So,  copy  her  manners,  and 
fuccefs  to  you,  my  boy  ! 

[Exit  with  Sir  George. 

Gingham.  Bravp  !  thefe  are  fine  times,  Maf- 
ter  Gingham, — but  will  they  laft  ? — is  there  no 
trick  play'd,  or  to  be  play'd  thee  ? — Sir  Paul 
I'm  told  has  a  way  of  difguiiing  himfelf  in 
women's  clothes,  furely  this  is'nt  another  maf- 
querading  affair — Ah  !  here's  fpoufe  ! — now  to 
imitate  her  faihionable  manners. 

Enter  Lady  SARAH  SAVAGE. 

Lady  Sarah.  Marry  him,  I  will  ;  becaufe  in 
the  firft  place,  there's  a  fcarcity  of  hulbands  ; 
and  in  the  next,  being  his  wife,  fecures  Sir 
Paul's  fortune,  and  makes  Darnley  for  ever  in 
my  pow'r — belides,  I  can  draw  the  youth  into 
all  my  fchemes — hem  ! 

Gingham.  Hem  !  (imitating  her.}  If  this  is  a 
woman  of  fafhion,  the  breed  is  grown  pretty  bold 
I  think 

Lady  Sarah.  I  muft  mow  him  my  fpirit — ter- 
rify him  before  marriage3  in  order  to  tame 
I  him 
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him  after.  (Going  towards  him  wriggling  for  had.} 
Sir! 

Gingham.  (Going  towards  her  wrigglinghisbead.) 
Ma'am  ! 

Lady  Sarab.  Give  me  a  chair  ! 

(Staring  full  in  "bis  face) 
Gingham.  A  chair,  ma'am  ? 
Lady  Sarah.  Yes,  a  chair,  fir. 
Gingham.  (Staring  full  in  her  face.)  Eflence  of 
breeding  ! — flie's  theeflence  of  brafs  !  (brings  her 
a  chair.)  A  chair,  ma'am. 

Lady  Sarah.  (Staring  vacantly.)  He  little 
knows  what  a  life  I  mall  lead  him. 

Gingham.  (Shews  alarm.)  Heh ! — a  chair, 
ma'am  ? — here's  a  chair  I  fay — (loudly.) 

Lady  Sarab.  Oh,  I  forgot — I  am  really  fo  ab- 
fent — (Jits  down.)  he  !  he  !  he  ! 

(Spying  in  his  face.) 

Gingham,  (fitting  down.)  Are  you  really  ? — 
he  !  lie  !  he  ! — I  Ihould  like  to — (mimicking) 
imitate  her  manners  :  hang  me  if  I  dare — me 
has  fet  me  all  in  a  tremble — pheugh  !  (Puffing 
bimf elf  with  bis  bat,  and  drawing  his  chair  from 
her.) 

Lady  Sarah.  Look  up,  my  hero  !  (flapping 
him.)  You  can't  think  how  I  rejoice  at  your  be- 
ing defign'd  for  the  army.  I'm  of  a  military,  mar- 
tial turn  myfelf,  and  mall  ferve  every  campaign 
with  you. 

Gingham.  You  ferve  campaigns ! — I  wifh  I 
was  out  of  the  room — pheugh  !  (afide.) 

Lady  Sarah.  I  mail  make  an  excellent  lol- 
dier — a  dauntlefs  warrior  ! — and  if  you  talk  of 
little  unfledg'd  fluttering  enfigns,  look  at  me — 
look  ! — (Jbaking  him.)  march  ! — wheel  about  !— 
left ! — make  ready  ! — prefent ! — fire ! 

Gingham* 
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Gtngffam*  (Looking  firft  at  her  feet,  then  at  her 
head.)  It  is — it  is  an  impoftor! — ugh  !  (wbtftles.) 

Lady  Sarah.  Shan't  I  make  a  warlike  appear- 
ance !  animate  one  army,  and  intimidate  ano- 
ther ?  reftore  the  name  of  Amazon — revive  the 
age  of  chivalry,  and  if  there  are  fools  that 
threaten,  and  cowards  that  dread  an  invafion ; 
Oh!  how  the  thought  fires  me  ! — (rifes.) — give 
me  a  few  champions  like  myfelf,  and  we'll  ftand 
on  our  white  cliffs,  and  fcare  away  whole  na- 
tions. 

Gingham.  Damme,  it's  another  man  in  wo- 
man's clothes  !  don't  agitate  yourfelf — be  com- 
pos'd — (to  her  asjbe  walks  about.}  what  would  I 
give  to  be  fnug  behind  the  counter  ? 

Lady  Sarah.  I  am  no  timid  helplefs  woman ; 
I  can  fhoot — I  can  fence — flourifh  a  fword,  or 
fire  off  a  mulket! — penetrate  your  fword  arm 
at  the  firft  thruft,  or  lodge  a  bullet  in  your  fore- 
head at  forty  yards. 

Gingham.  Keep  cool — my  hero,  keep  cool ! 
Oh !  it's  a  clear  cafe — it's  a  man,  and  here  am 
I  to  rub  off  the  ruft,  by  being  run  through  the 
body  !  fit  down  my  fine  fellow  •'  fit  down. 

Lady  Sarah.  Fine  fellow  ! 

Gingham.  Ay,  I  fee  how  it  is — Sir  Paul  has 
adopted  me  out  of  joke,  and  you  are  to  make 
mince  meat  of  me  for  my  vanity ! 

Lady  Sarah.  Why,  what  is  all  this !  (failing) 
mince  meat! 

Gingham.  He  fmiles !  then  the  joke's  at  an  end, 
and  they  don't  mean  to  hurt  me !  give  me  your 
hand — you  comical  dog,  give  me  your  hand. 

Lady  Sarah.  Comical  dog !  what  do  you  mean  ? 
explain. 

I  a  Gingham. 
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Gingham.  Explain  !  nay :  that's  too  bad — do 
you  think  I  don't  know  you,  my  jolly  boy  ? — do 
you  think  I  can't  fee  you  are  a  gentleman  ? 

Lady  Sarah.  What !  I  a  gentleman  ? 

Gingham.  Ay,  and  a  brave  one  too  \ — why  I 
fufpedled  you  at  firft  fight  •' — I  favv  there  was 
nothing  feminine  about  you>  and  then  when  I 
looked  you  full  in  the  face,  "  pooh^"  fays  I, 
this  can  never  be  a  woman. 

Lady  Sarah.  Not  a  woman  ! — have  I  ftudied 
modern  fafhions — exceeded  all  the  preient  race 
of  high-fpirited  women — only  to  be  miftaken 

for Oh  Lord  -'  I  never  wept  before  in  all  my 

life— but  this— Oh,  I  lhall  faint Oh,  Oh? 

(Sits  in  a  chair  weeping.) 

Enter  FLUSH. 

'  Flu/b.  My  rafcal  of  a  fon  has  gone  off  with 
all  my  papers — Darnley's  note  among  the  num- 
ber— and  though  Lady  Sarah  would  give  twice 
the  value  for  it,  I  cannot  find  him 

Gingham,  (advancing  to  him.)  Hufh — not  fo 
fo  loud  father — he'll  flourifh  a  iword — fire  off  a 
mufket ' 

Flu/h-  He  ! — who  ? — but  how  came  you  here, 
fir  ?  in  this  difguife  too  ! 

Gingham.  Phoo  ! — it  isn't  me  that's  difguis'd. 
A  word — (ivhifpers  to  him.) — there  !  (fainting  to 
Lady  Sarah  Savage.) 

Fhjb.  What,  that  lady  ? 

Gingham.  No ;  that  comical  dog — I'm  fure 
of  it — mum  ! 

1'iiijb.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ? — you  blockhead  !  why  it's 
Lady  Sarah  Savage !  fhe's  rather  mafculine  to  be 

fure: 
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fure :  but,  Lord  help  you — file  and  I  are  old 
friends. 

Gingham.  What !  you  know  her  ?  do  you  ? 

Flujb.  Know  her; — why  I'll  take  my  oath  Ihe's 
a  woman. 

Gingham.  He'll  take  his  oath  ! — Oh  then  I 
fee  my  error — fhe's  on  the  pave,  difcarded; 
and  they  want  to  palm  her  on  me. 

Flujb'.  Fool ! — would  you  make  more  blun- 
ders !  can't  you  tell  a  woman  t)f  falhion  from  a 

Gingham.  No — there  it  is,  fir, — if  women  of 
fafhion  will  talk  and  drefs  like  women  of  ano- 
ther defcription,who  the  devil  can  tell  one  from 
the  other  ?  and  if,  likewife,  they  will  hunt,  fhoor, 
and  fence,  and  prefer  mafculine  affurance  to 
feminine  diffidence,  is  it  amazing,  that  a  gentle- 
man ihould  confound  the  fexes  ?  however,  I'm 
glad  it's  not  a  man. 

Flujh.  Come — come — without  further  en- 
quiry, give  me  Darnley's  note ;  the  one  Clara 
brought ;  the  comical  dog  there,  as  you  call  her, 
is  in  love  with  Darnley,  and  wants  to  hold  the 
bill  as  a  rod  over  his  head  :  I  fhall  only  alk  her 
one  hundred  pounds  premium  for  it. 

Gingham.  (Taking  the  note  out  of  his  pocket  book.) 
Only  a  hundred  premium  !  heh  ! 

Flujh.  No;  I  can  afford  it:  and  fhe,  by  arreft- 
ing  him,  can  make. her  own  terms — you  under- 
iland! 

Gingham.  Perfectly;  fo  I'll  Ihew  her  the  note, 
and  make  peace — (goes  towards  Mifs  Savage, 
who  is  ftitt  fitting.} — madam — lady. 

Lady  Sarah.  Pfhaw !  don't  come  near  me, 
brute. 

Gingham. 
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Gingham.  I  am  convinc'd  of  my  miftake, 
ma'am — this  gentleman  will  take  his  oath  on 
the  lubjecl,  and  therefore — in  hopes  of  making 
amends — here  is  a  note,  my  lady ;  a  note  of  Mr. 
Darnley's  for  two  hundred  pounds. 

Lady  Sarab.  What  did  you  fay,  fir  ? 

Gingbam.  A  note  of  Mr.  Darnley's,  ma'am. 

Lady  Sarab.  (Looking  at  it.)  So  it  is ;  lign'd  with 
his  own  dear  hand — (rifes.) — well,  now  I  look  at 
you  again,  fir,  I'm  quite  afham'd  of  our  filly  mif- 
underftanding — I  am  indeed — he  !  he  !  perhaps 
it  was  my  fault — nay — I  dare  fay  it  was — and 
fo,  that's  Mr.  Darnley's  note,  is  it  ? 

Gingbam.  It  is,  and  now  I  recollect,  wasn't 
the  lady  I  conduced  from  the  play,  his  wife  ? 

Lady  Sarab.  It  was — but  entrc  nous — what's 
the  price  of  that  foolifh  bit  of  paper  ? 

Fliiflj.  Only  three  hundred  pounds !  one  hun- 
dred for  the  premium,  and  two  for  the  princi- 
pal. 

Lady  Sarab.  Here  is  the  money,  then. 

Gingbam.  (Putting  bis  band  on  hers.)  Softly ;  keep 
the  principal,  becaufe  you'll  both  want  it,  and 
as  to  the  note,  I'll  keep  that,  left  fomebody  elfe 
fhould  want  it !  (putting  it  in  bis  pocket.)  you 
brought  me  up  to  the  trade,  and  if  I  haven't 
learnt  a  trick  or  two,  Mr.  Flufh,  it's  no  fault  of 
yours. 

Flu/b.  What !  would  you  turn  fwindler,  you 
rafcal  ? 

Lady  Sarab.  Ay,  this  is  a  new  mode  of  get- 
ting money. 

Gingbam.  No— not  fo  very  new — is  it  Mr. 
Flufh  ? — however,  as  the  wife  is  the  only  perfon 
that  ought  to  have  a  pow'r  over  the  hufband, 

I'll 
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I'll  e'en  go  inftantly  to  Mrs.  Darnley,  and  give 
it  her. 

Enter  DARNLEY. 

Darnley.  (fiercely.)  What,  fir  ? 

Gingham.  A  note  for  two  hundred  pounds,  fir, 
— have  you  any  objections  ?  never  mind  the 
lofs  of  the  premium,  Mr.  Flufh — you  can  afford 
it,  you  know — adieu  ! — Mr.  Bluff,  (To  Darnley, 
who  is  frowning.)  your  fervant — it  wouldn't  do—- 
you comical  dog,  it  wouldn't  do  ! — 

(Shewing  Lady  Sarah  Savage  the  note,  and  exit.) 

Darnley.  (To  Lady  Sarah  Savage.)  'Sdeath  ! — 
this  is  the  very  man  you  told  me  of. 

Lady  Sarah.  Ay,  now  can  you  want  further 
proof  of  his  attachment  to  your  wife  ? — I'll  leave 
it  to  any  body  : — isn't  it  evident,  Mr.  Flufh  ? 

Flujh.  His  giving  her  two  hundred  pounds 
is  a  ftrong  circumftance,  to  be  fure — but  then, 
when  Irecolledl  the  money  is  mine,  and  not  his — 

Darnley.  What  then,  fir  ? 

Flujh.  Why  then,  I  think,  the  lady  ought  to 
be  in  love  with  me,  and  not  him, '  fir. 

Darnley.  I'll  fet  out  for  London,  and  never 
fee  her  more — yet  no — I'll  be  fatisfied — I'll 
know  the  worft. — I'll  inftantly  purfue  this  new 
found  idol  of  her  heart,  and  if  I  catch  him  in 

her  prefence 

'  Lady  Sarah.  Kill  him — for  a  wretch,  who 
can't  diftinguifh  the  human  fpecies,  isn't  fit  to 
live — come — I'll  go  with  you. 

Fluffs.  So  will  I — but  pray  don't  kill  him, 
till  I've  got  my  papers. 

Lady 
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Lady  Sarab.  Nay,  don't  fret  about  it,  Mr. 
Darnley — you  fhall  return  with  me  to  Savage- 
houle — come — never  think  of  going  to  London 
at  this  time  of  year — it's  lo  thin — all  the  great 
houfes  are  lock'd  up,  and  there's  no  making  a 
fafhionable  party  ;  is  there,  Mr.  Flufh  ? 

Flujb.  Your  pardon,  ma'am — I  and  my  attor- 
ney can  always  collect  a  fafhionable  party,  and 
if  the  great  houfes  are  lock'd  up,  why  there  are 
great  people  in  lock-up  houles,  fo  don't  be 
afraid  of  finding  good  company,  Mr.  Darnley  ! 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE  II. — A  Library  in  S/VGEORGE  GAUNT- 
LET'S Houfe. 

Sir  GEORGE,  and  a  Jerua?if,  meeting. 

Servant.  Sir,  Sir !  Mrs.  Darnley  is  coming 
here  to  look  for  fome  books. 

Sir  George.  That's  fortunate  :  did  you  deliver 
my  meflage  to  her,  and  her  hufband  ? 

Servant.  I  did,  fir;  I  told  them  you  were  gone 
out  of  town,  and  would  not  return  till  to-mor- 
row. 

Sir  George.  Very  well !  then,  in  cafe  of  acci- 
dent, leave  open  the  private  door  that  leads  behind 
the  library.  (Servant  opens  a  door  that  leads  he- 
bind  tbe  library.}  A  man  of  intrigue  fhould  al- 
ways have  a  place  to  lay  fnug  in,  and  where  is 
he  fo  little  likely  to  be  difcover'd,  as  amongft 
works  of  ftudy  and  reflection  ?  Here  fhe  is ! 

mind 
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mind  we're  not  interrupted.    (Servant  exit — Sir 
George  retires  towards  the  Library.) 

Enter  Mrs.  DARNLEY. 

Mrs.  Darnley.  Will  Mr.  Darnley  never  be  con- 
vinc'd  of  this  friend's  hypocrify  ?  he  is  fo  credu- 
lous, that  he  even  now  places  more  confidence  in 
him,  than  ever :  I'm  glad  Sir  George  is  out  of 
town — I  can  at  leaft  pals  another  hour  in  peace, 
and — (going  towards  the  Library ,  Sir  George 
meets  her.} 

Sir  George.  Don't  be  alarm'd,  Mrs.  Darnley; 
I'm  only  a  living  volume,  and  if  you  will  perufe 
my  thoughts,  you'll  read  of  nothing  but  your- 
felf — you  are  engraved  here  in  indelible  letters, 
iipon  my  honour. 

Mrs.  Darnley.  Sir,  I  was  inform'd — but  this 
is  no  time  for  parleying — alone  and  unprotected !  . 
(going  ;  Sir  George  Jiands  in  her  way.) 

Sir  George.  Nay,  you  know  I  have  long  pro- 
fefled  a  regard  for  you ;  long  thought  you  the 
iineft  woman  on  earth  !  and  as  a  proof,  didn't  I 
offer  you  my  hand,  before  my  friend 

Mrs.  Darnley.  Friend  !  call  him  by  fome  other 
name,  Sir  George,  and  don't  profane  fuch  ho- 
nourable terms. 

Sir  George.  Why,  isn't  he  my  friend  ?  havn't 
I  fo  completely  gain'd  his  affections,  that  he 
vvifhes  me  to  win  yours  ?  does  he  not  bring  you 
here — to  my  houle  ? — leave  me  tete-a-tete  with 
you  ?  and  in  every  refpect  prove  fo  kind,  fo 
obliging 

Mrs.  Darnley.  Hold,  fir — if  he  has  expofed  me 

to  infults,  I  am  the  perfon  to  accufe  him — not 

K  you. 
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you.  I  know  his  heart,  and  I  know  yours — one 
has  my  love — my  efteem — the  other 

Sir  George.  Has  what,  my  fweet  creature  ? 

Mrs.  Darnley.  My  fcorn. 

Sir  George.  Nay  then — I  muft  tell  you,  that 
when  I  condefcend  to  love  a  woman,  I  always 
iniift  on  making  her  happy ;  and  therefore^  with 
opportunity  on  my  lide,  and  the  whole  world  to 
lay  the  blame  on  your  hufband 

Mrs.  Darnley.  On  him  !  the  world  is  not  fo 
eafily  deceiv'd:  but  left  it  fhould,  I'll  vindicate 
his  fame — I'll  proclaim  the  faliehood  of  his 
friend — his  perfidy 

Sir  George.  Gently — gently — I  fee  I  muft  take 
advantage  now  or  never  !  (goes  to  the  door.) 

j\Irs.  DamJn-.  What  do  you  mean,  fir  ? 

Sir  George.  Firft  to  faften  the  door,  and  then, 
my  angel — (As  he  opens  it  to  faften  it  clofely, 
Gingham  enters  and  pujbes  by  him.) 

Gingham.  And  then,  my  angel — to  give  you 
two  hundred  pounds — this  note,  ma'am,  is  Mr. 
Darnley's — it  accidentally  fell  into  my  hands, 
arid  I  defignedly  place  it  in  yours — put  it  up, 
ma'am— keep  it  tight  in  your  pocket ;  for  what 
with  one  having  a  rage  for  difguifes — another 
having  a  rage  for  fwindling — a  third — (Seeing 
Sir  George.) — ha  !  my  judge  of  good  breeding, 
is  it  you  ? 

Sir  George.  This  blockhead  has  ruin'd  one 
fcheme  already,  Tfee. 

Gingham.  I'll  tell  you  a  fecret,  Sir  George  ; 
yQnfa/bionable  people  are  very  vulgar — it  is  your 
fine  clothes,  gay  equipages,  and  fuperb  houfes 
that  are  well  bred,  and  not  yourfelves,  egad  ! 
now  only  pull  off  that  fpangled  coat — ftick 
yourfelf  behind  a  counter,  and 

s* 
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•Sir  George.  Sir,  don't  you  fee  I'm  bufy  ? 

Gingham.  To  be  fure  I  do. 

Sir  George.  Why  don't  you  leave  the  room, 
then  ? 

Gingham.  Becaufe  I've  no  where  elfe  to  go. 

Sir  George.  Then  I  command  you  :  this  lady 
and  I  are  engag'd. 

Mrs.  Darnley.  Engag'd,  Sir  George! — Sir,  (to 
Gingham.)  if  you'll  conduct  me  to  Mr.  Darnley, 
I  fhall  think  myfelf  a  fecond  time  indebted  to 
your  gallantry. 

Sir  George.  Madam,  I  infift — (Cr  offing  Mrs.D. 
and  taking  her  by  the  hand.}— retire  this  inftant^ 
Sir — retire 

Gingham.  Oh,  I  perceive — he  detains  her  for 
bafe  purpofes !  Oh  fie,  fie  ! — fie  for  ihame,  Sir 
George — is  this  your  good  breeding — your 
hand,  ma'am — (Trying  to  pafs  Sir  George.) 

Sir  George.  'Sdeath — obey  me,  or  this  fword, 
with  which  I've  fo  often  fought 

'Gingham.  Often  fought !  what,  in  earneft  ? 

67r  George.  Rafcal !  draw. 

Gingham.  No — I'd  rather  not. 

Sir  George.  What !  you  don't  like  to  fight ! 

Gingham.  No — who  the  devil  does  ?  but  you 
call  me  rafcal,  fir — now  I've  been  long  in  doubt 
whether  I  am  one  or  not — but  if  I  was  half  as 
clear  on  the  fubject  as  you  muft  be,  I'd  own  it 
publicly — I'd  fay,  "  I,  Sir  George  Gauntlet,  am 
f<  fuch  a  rude — ill  bred — vulgar " 

Sir  George.  Coward  ! — come  on — (Drawing 
his  fword.) 

Gingham.  Come  on ! — Well !  why  fliouldn't  I  ? 

I  may  be  alarm'd  at  mafculine  women,  but  I 

don't  care  that — (fnapping  his  fingers.) — for  ef- 

K  a  fern  in  ate 
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feminate  men !  fo,  though  I  never  learnt  to  fence 
in  all  my  life — though  I  don't  know  whether  to 
hold  my  fword  in  my  right  hand  or  my  left,  have 
at  thee  ! — ha ! — ha ! 

•S/rGEORGE  0»JGiNGHAM  make  twoor  three  paf- 
Jes9  when  loud  knocking  at  the  door  interrupts  them. 

Sir  George.  Zounds ! — if  this  fhould  be  Darn- 
ley — (looks  out.} — it  is  !  I'm  ruin'd — undone  ! 

Gingham.  Ay,  ay,  I  muft  take  leflbns — I'm 
touch'd — pink'd — (Jbaking  his  hand,  which  is 
Jlightly  wounded.} 

Sir  George.  If  I  ftir,  I  meet  Darnley — hark'ye5 
Sir — (ajide  to  Gingham.)  that  lady's  hufband  is 
now  on  theftairs,  and  your prefent  wound  is  only 
a  flight  one  ;  but  if  you  hint  or  fpeak  one  word 
againft  my  honour 

Gingham.  You'll  run  me  through  the  body,  I 
fuppole — well !  as  I  can't  fence — mum  ! 

Sir  George.  I  fhall  not  leave  the  room — I  fhall 
be  conceal'd,  and  on  the  flighteft  inlinuation,  by 
lieaven  !  I'll  come  forth  and  cut  you  into  atoms : 
promife — or  you  know  my  way 

Gingham.  I  do — I'll  live  and  fight  another 
day. 

Sir  G E  o  R  G  E  goes  "behind  tie  Library  unpercei'v'd  ly 
GINGHAM  or  by  Mrs.  DARNLEY. 

Gingham.  I  wifti  I  knew  the  name  of  Sir 
George's  fencing-mafter — (Mrs.  Darnley  comes 
to  him.) — My  dear  ma'am,  don't  be  uneafy — it's 
only  graz'd,  and  if  they  don't  fend  doctors  and 
apothecaries  to  me,  I  (hall  live  to  pink  him, 
again  and  again. 

Mrs. 
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•  Mrs.  Darnley.  Let  me  bind  your  hand,  with  my 
handkerchief.  (Darnley  enters  behind.)  Indeed — 
indeed,  I  owe  you  much. 

Darnley.  (Ji'ill  behind.)  Tis  now  beyond  a 
doubt — Oh  woman  !  woman  ! 

Gingham,  (to  Mrs.  Darnley.)  You  havn't  got 
the  rage — no,  you  are  what  a  woman  ought  to 
be;  mild,  gentle,  affectionate — an  angel,  by  all 
that's  facred. 

Darnley.  How  !  make  love  before  my  face  ! — 
(advances.)  So,  Mrs.  Darnley 

Mrs.  Darnley.  Oh,  my  dear  ! — I'm  fo  glad 
you're  come — this  gallant,  generous  young 
man 

Darnley.  Generous  young  man  ! 

Mrs.  Darnley.  Has  been  wounded  in  my 
caufe,  and 

Darnley.  And  you  bound  up  his  arm,  with 
your  handkerchief! — nay,  don't  deny  it,  madam 
— with  my  own  eyes,  I  faw  it — well,  fir !  what 
have  you  to  fay,  fir  ?  to  that  handkerchief,  fir  ? 

Gingham.  Say,  fir! — why,  I  fay,  the  handker- 
chief is  as  fine  cambrick  as  ever  was  fold — 
twelve  fhillings  a  yard,  fir  ! — at  leaft  I  ufed  to 

fell  fuch  for  a  guinea — a  guinea,  Mr.  Bluff 

as  to  any  thing  elfe,  if  you  are  the  lady's  huf- 
band 

Darnley.  I  am  her  hufband,fir ! — who  has  long 
lov'd — long  ador'd  her  ! — and  now  comes  here 
to  witnefs  her  falfehood  and  his  own  difhonour. 

Mrs.  Darnley.  What  does  he  fay  ? — difho- 
nour ! 

Darnley.  Yes,  madam — with  him  !  with  this 
gallant,  generous  young  man  !  did  he  not  laft 
night  accompany  you  from  the  play,  and  now 
do  I  not  find  you  praifi ng.each  other  to  my  very 

face  ? 
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face  ?  obferve  me,  Maria — as  you  have  found 
me  tender  in  my  affeclions,  fo  you  fhall  find  me 
fevere  in  my  reientment. 

Mrs.  Darnley.  I  know  not  what  he  means, 
but  I  thought  they'd  make  him  hate  me — I 
guilty  of  falfehood  !  dishonour  to  my  hulband  ! 
Oh,  Harry  !  if  you  believe  me  fo  debas'd,  take 
up  that  weapon,  and  pierce  me  to  the  heart ! — 
in  pity  do  ! — I  cannot  live  and  know  that  you 
condemn  me. 

Darnley,  (taking  her  hand.)  Do  you  not  love 
him  ? 

Mrs.  Darnley.  Whom  ? 

Darnley.  {pointing  to  Gingham.)  Him. 

Gingham.  Me  ! — love  me  ! —  I  wifh  me  did, 
for  if  I  didn't  ufe  her  better  than  you  do,  I'd 
cut  my  jealous  head  off! — look'ye,  great  lord 
and  matter  : — fhe  is  more  faithful  to  you,  than 
you  deierve— I  know  it,  becaufe  juft  before  you 
cnter'd  the  room,  Sir  George  Gauntlet,  like  a 

vile  feduccr  as  he  is,    was  attempting  to 

(here  a  book  falls  from  the  library.)  crau — au~-au  ! 
(checking  himfelf.)  I  fhall  be  a  dead  man  before  I 
know  it. 

Darnley.  Sir  George  Gauntlet  ! — paltry  eva- 
iions ! — he  is  out  of  town,  and  has  fo  often 
prov'd  himfelf  a  friend 

Mrs.  Darnley.  Friend  !— Oh,  Mr.  Darnley  ! 
at  laft  I  am  compell'd  to  tell  you.  he  is  your 
enemy  and  mine — it  is  that  very  friend,  who 
would  deftroy  your  domeftic  peace  ;  who  would 
rob  you  of  a  heart,  that  is,  and  ever  fliall  be 
all  your  own  !  and  that,  even  now  might  have 
triumph'd  o'er  a  helplefs  woman,  had  not  his 
friendly  arm  been  ftretch'd  to  ferve  me. 

Gingham. 
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Gingham.  It's  true  —  I'll  fwear  it  !  —  I'll 
(another  book  fulls.)  crau  —  au  —  au  ! 

Darnhy.  I'll  not  believe  it  —  he  is  above  fuch 
arts,  and  I  would  have  you,  madam,  not  en- 
creafe  your  guilt,  by  daring  to  abufe  my  beft  of 
friends. 

Gingham.  Beft  of  friends  !  —  upon  my  foul, 
you've  a  rare  fet  of  acquaintance  then.  —  Sir  \ 
I  always  had  a  knack  at  fpeaking  what  comes 
uppermoft,  and  I  fay,  Sir  George  wanted  to  turn 
me  out,  in  order  to  lock  her  in  —  I  fay,  he  gave 
me  this  wound,  in  trying  to  defend  her  from 
his  infolence  —  I  fay  he  is  now  conceal'd  in  this 
room! 


all  from  the  Library,  andleavean  openfpace* 
GIXGHAM  looks  round^  and  fees  Sir  GEORGE'S 
face  frowning  at  him  through  the  aperture^ 

Gingham.  No  —  I  don't  fay  he  is  in  the  room  — 
I  don't  becaufe  —  becaule  —  (looking  round  again) 
it's  better  to  be  choak'd  than  kill'd. 

Darnley.  See  how  he  prevaricates:  and  there- 
fore, that  my  friend  may  be  ilander'd  and  I 
deceiv'd  no  longer,  'tis  time  I  mould  decide  — 
Maria  !  —  It  almoft  kills  me  to  pronounce  it  - 
(afide.)  we  meet  no  more  -  (gr'mg') 

Mrs.  Darnley.  (Holding  him.)  Stay  —  fpare  me 
but  a  moment  —  I  cannot  —  will  not  lofe  him  ; 
Harry,  think  of  our  love  —  our  children.  - 

Gingham.  Sir  !  lir  !  —  let  me  alk  you  two  quef- 
tions  —  (Another  book  falls,  and  Sir  George  frowns 
at  him.)  Ay,  grin  away  you  -  Sir,  can  you 
fence,  and  will  you  fight  ? 

DarnJey.  Perhaps,  you'll  find,  I  can,  fir. 

Gingham, 
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Gingham.  And  if  I  prove  that  Sir  George  hid 
himfelf  to  avoid  you,  will  you  ftand  by,  and 
fee  a  poor  fellow- cut  to  atoms  ? 

Darnky.  No — on  the  contrary,  I  fhall  be  fo 
convinc'd  of  the  truth  of  your  ftory 

Gingham.  Say  you  fo  ?  then  come  out  you 
black  infernal  feducer  1 

(Runs  up  to  the  Library — -forces  open  the  front 
doors,  and  amldjl  the  falling  of  all  the  hooks.,  Sir 
GEORGE  GAUNTLET  is  discovered!) 

Gingham.  There— there  he  is !  and  now  come 
on,  if  you  dare — here's  a  pair  of  the  beft  fencers 
in  Europe  ?  (Snatching  up  a  fword  and  placing 
himfelf  by  Darnley.} 

Darnley.  'Tis  all  unraveFd — detefted  hypo- 
crite ! 

Sir  George.  Ah,  Darnley  ! — how  d'ye  do  ? — 
this  is  a  droll  circumftance,  isn't  it ! — but  I 
hope  you  are  convinc'd. 

Darnley.  Yes,  fir,  I  am  convinc'd. 

Gingham.  We're  all  convinc'd,  lir. 

Darnley.  That  you  and  Lady  Sarah  have  join'd 
in  a  confpiracy  to  deceive  me  and  betray  my 
wife ;  that  you  have  meanly  put  on  the  mafk  of 
friendfhip,  to  conceal  the  blackeft  artifices,  and 
that  if  you  had  come  to  my  houfe  and  boldly 
plunder'd  me  of  all  my  fortune 

Gingham.  He'd  only  have  been  hang'd ! — but 
now  he  ihall  be  cut  to  atoms. 

Sir  George.  Be  cautious  in  your  language,  Mr. 
Darnley — you  know  my  difpofition. 

Darnley.  I  do — I  know  you  well :  and  hence- 
forth if  you  dare, either  by  action,  word,  or  look; 
mark  me,  fir— raife  but  a  blulh  in  her  unfullied 

cheek, 
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cheek,  I  will  refent  it — I'll  inflict  a  punimment 
great  as  your  arrogance  deferves  ! 

Sir  George.  Arrogance  ! 

Gingham.  Ay,  arrogance  ! — are  you  deaf? 

'Sir  George.  Sir,  this  requires  an  explanation; 
you  fhall  hear  from  me. 

Gingham.  Pooh  ! 

Darnley.  Delay  not  then,  for  I  fhall  leave  your 
houfe  this  moment.  (Sir  George  exit.) — Come, 
Maria,  to  you  and  this  gentleman  I  have  a  thou- 
fand  apologies 

Gingham.  Blefs  you  !  I'm  amply  paid  in  letting 
my  tongue  wag — and  as  to  any  thing  elfe,  allow 
me  once  more  to  fpeak  my  mind  to  your  fweet 
coulin,  Clara. — Come,  let's  go  to  her — Oh,  you 
well-bred  ruffian  ! — to  be  firft  pink'd,  and  then, 

nearly  choak'd  by  fuch  a ;  on  the  whole, 

though,  I  never  fought  better  in  all  my  life  ! 

[Extimt. 
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ACT    V. 

SCENE  I. — A  Room  in  a  Tavern — Dinner  under 
ewers — DARN  LEY  difco-verd  fitting  at  the 
Table— Waiter  attending. 

Darnley.  Tell  Sir  George  Gauntlet,  Mr. 
Darnley  is  waiting. — that's  o'clock  ? 

Waiter.  Six,  iir. 

Darnley.  The  time  draws  near — I  wonder 
where  my  friend  can  be  ?  put  fome  wine  on  the 
table  and  leave  me. 

J Tatter.  Sir  George  is  below,  in  clofe  conver- 
fation  with  a  gentleman,  who  feems  anxious  to 
fee  you,  Iir. 

Darnley.  His  fecond,  I  fuppofe — tell  him,  I 
am  here — (Waiter  exit.}  'Sdearh  ! — to  what  have 
I  reduc'd  myfelf  ? — I  that  had  every  joy  this 
world  can  give — a  peaceful  home — a  wife  that 
lov'd,  and  children  that  rever'd  me ! — I  to  be  now 
in  a  tavern,  on  the  eve  of  meeting  with  a  pro- 
fefs'd  duellift  !  to  be  about  to  commit  murder, 
or  elfe  to  live  di/honour'd  and  difgrac'd — Oh, 
Maria  ! — when  thou  ihalt  hear  thy  Kufband  is 
no  more,  wilt  thou  forgive  me  ? — wilt  thou — 
but  my  fate  determines  hers,  and  if  I  fall  fhe  is 
for  ever  loft ! 

Re-enter  the  Waiter. 

Waiter.  The  gentleman  from  Sir  George 
Gauntlet,  fir. 

Darnley. 
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Darnley.  Admit  him — now  then  for  the 
event ! 

Enter  GIXGHAM,  baJUly. 

Gingham.  I'm  fo  fag'd — fo  completely  knock'd 
up:  (fees  the  dinner.}  ha,  ha  !  what's  here  ! — the 
very  thing  to  revive  me. 

Darnley.  I  hope,  fir,  you  haven't  been  talk- 
ing to  Sir  George. 

Gingham.  Yes,  but  I  have  though — you  em- 
ploy'd  me  as  fecond,  and  if  you're  fhot,  it  (hall 
be  in  the  way  I  like  beft.  (fitting  down.)  Waiter  ! 
waiter  ! 

Waiter.  (To  Gingham,  who  is  going  to  pull  off  a 
cover  of  one  of  the  dt/Jjes.)  Sir !  lir  ! — Sir  George 
order'd  that  difh  not  to  be  touch'd  till  he  came. 

Gingham,.  Did  he  ? — then  it's  the  pick'd  thing, 
I  fuppoie,  fo  I'll  eat  it  all  up  diredtly,  (uncovers 
;/,  and  fees  a  brace  of  pi/tols  laying  'midft  powder 
and  ball.}  here — it's  quite  at  his  fervice,  and  I 
vvifh.  the  whole  were  in  his  ftomach,  with  all  my 
foul ! — (giving  the  di/b  to  the  wail er,  and  uncover- 
ing another.}  Ah  !  here's  fomething  that  I  can 
fwallow.  (begins  eating.)  Well,  after  hunting  every 
where  for  Sir  George,  I  found  him  below  ftairs 
at  lair — "  fo"  fays  I  "  my  little  Librarian" — al- 
luding to  the  book-cafe  you  know — "  when  are 
you  and  this  jealous  hufband" — alluding  to  you, 
you  know — "  to  right  this  foolifh  duel  ?"  (drinks 
a  glafs  of  wine.}  Clara !  my  dear  Clara  Sedley ! 

Darnley.  Well,  fir. 

Gingham.  Says  I  "  the  fact  is  this  ;  one  will  be 

kill'd,  the  other  be  hang'd,  and  the  world  get 

rid  of  two  hot-headed  fellows :"  fays  he,  "  Will 

L  2  Darnley 
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Darnley  make  me  an  apology  ?"  fays  I  "  he 
might  as  well." 

Darnhy.  You  did  not ! 

Gingham.  Ah,  but  I  did  though :  "  it's  very  well 
for  fashionable  hufbands,  to  leave  their  wives 
with  friends,  in  hopes  of  getting  divorces  and 
damages  ;  but  what  right,"  fays  I,  "  has  a 
country  'fquire  to  quit  his  farm,  and  truft  his 
wife  with  baronets,  fools,  and  coxcombs  ? — 
to  plant  his  own  horns/'  fays  I !  (drinks.}  "  Suc- 
cefs  to  trade." 

Darnley.  And  how  did  this  end,  iir  ? 

Gingham.  How  ! — :why  the  other  fecond  in- 
terfer'd — faid  Sir  George  could'nt  fire  at  you, 
and  advifed  him  to  apologize — he  hefitated — 
I  put  my  hand  on  my  fword — reminded  him  of 
my  fine  fencing — he  fign'd  this  paper — I've  al- 
ready fhewn  it  to  Mrs.  Darnley,  and  fo — 
(drinks.}  Here's  the  child  that  has  two  fathers ! 

Darnley.  (Reading  the  paper.}  'Tis  ample,  final 
fatisfaclion — wasn't  my  Maria  happy  ? 

Gingham.  She  was — but  with  women,  grief 
foon  follows  joy,  you  know — fhe  fays,  your  un- 
cle, whoever  he  is,  has  order'd  you  to  quit  Bath, 
and  go  abroad — that  fhe  is  to  be  left  behind, 
and  as  your  fortune  is  exhauired,  (he  fears  you 
muft  confent — I'm  forry  I'm  pinch'cl  too — 
however — (drinks.}  Here's  confufion  to  your 
ftingy  old  uncle ! 

Darnley.  Unfeeling,  perfecuting  tnan  ! — fe- 
parate  me  from  all  I  love-1— I  know  the  motive 
for  this  barbarous  conduct — he  has  found  a  fon, 
on  whom  he  means  to  lavifh  all  his  favours,  and 
while  he  rolls  in  luxury,  I  and  my  family  may 
ftarve — may — but  he  comes. 

Enter 
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Enter  Sir  PAUL  PERPETUAL. 

Sir  Paul.  So,  Mr.  Darnley:  how  dare  you  in- 
trude into  the  houfes  of  great  people,  and  thus 
repeatedly  difgrace  me  ? — look'ye,  fir — I  have 
made  up  my  mind — you  muft  feek  your  fortune 
abroad — I'll  pay  your  expences  to  the  continent, 
and  left  your  family  fhould  be  a  burthen  to  you, 
I'll  provide  for  your  wife  at  home. 

Darnley.  Oh,  fir  !   do  not  part  us  ! 

Sir  Paul.  I  will ! — I'm  refolv'd  !  (feeing  Ging- 
ham.} hah! — what  do  I  fee? — my  boy! — my 
darling  ! — how  came  you  here,  you  rogue  ? 

Gingham.  Father,  you're  come  in  time — -juft 
in  time  to  finifh  the  bottle !  (filing  him  a 
lumper,  and  putting  it  in  his  band)  drink !  drink 
the  laft  toaft  ! 

Sir  Paul  Ay,  what  is  it  ? 

Gingham.  "  Confulion  to  Darnley V 

Sir  Paul.  With  all  my  heart — "  Confulion  to 
Darnley's" 

Gingham.  "  Stingy  old  uncle  !" 

Sir  Paul,  (/pitting  out  the  wine.)  Stingy  old 
uncle  ! — why  that's  confulion  to  myielf,  you 
dog! 

Gingham.  What !  is  it  you — well  !  hang  me 
if  I  didn't  think  it  was  my  father — that  is  my 
other  father,  the  money-lender — coufin — rela- 
tion— how  are  you  ?  (Jhaking  Darnley  by  the  hand.) 

Sir  Paul.  Nonfenfe  !  never  mind  him — I've 
brought  you  your  commiffion — a  company  in 
a  regiment  ferving  in  Ireland. 

Gingham.  Have  you  ?  (to  Sir  Paul.)  who'd 
have  thought  my  father  was  your  miferly  uncle, 
heh !  (to  Darnley.) 

Sir 
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Sir  Paul.  It's  three  hundred  a-year,  my  boy  ! 
pflia  !  don'r.  mind  him,  I  tell  you,  (pulling  him 
HIM?  from  Darnley.}  I  refer ve  every  thing  for 
you- — I  always  meant  to  give  all  I  could  to  my 
ion. 

Gingham.  Did  you ! — Oh  then  it  comes  to  the 
fame  point;  why,  perhaps,  you'll  give  me  two 
hundred  pounds. 

Sir  Paul.  Ay,  that  I  will. 

Gingham.  What !  and  the  eommiflion  too ! 

Sir  Paul.  Yes,  and  the  com  mi  (lion  too ! 
here  they  are  both — and  Ibme  ten  years  hence, 
I'll  join  the  regiment,  and  ferve  under  you ; 
under  my  brave  fon  ! 

Gingham.  No — under  your  brave  nephew,  if 
you  like — I  don't  underftand  the  exercife,  and 
Darnley  does  1  and  therefore,  as  we're  all  rela- 
tions— all  in  a  family,  I'll  e'en  give  him  the 
commillion — Nay, don't  be  fhy,coulin — it  makes 
no  difference,  father,  does  it? 

Sir  Paul.  Death  and  fire !  it  does,  fir,  it  makes 
all  the  difference,  and  I  fwear 

Gingham.  Softly — you  can  make  me  a  hero 
in  another  way — as  I  was  brought  up  to  trade, 
pop  'me  into  the  train-bands — then  I  can  be 
kill'd  in  the  Artillery  Ground  in  one  day,  and  be 
alive  in  the  fhop  the  next !  fo  keep  the  commif- 
fion,  coufin  ;  keep  it — (Forcing  it  into  Darnley  s 
hand.}  and  here — here's  the  money  to  take  you, 
your  wife  and  children  to  Ireland — (giving  the 
Hunk  notes.} — there!  now  moderate  your  joy, 
father!  you've  done  a  kind,  generous  action  to 
be  lure  :  but  why  ! — why  in  iuch  an  ecftacy  ? 

Sir  Paul.  Ecftacy  !  agony,  you  puppy  ! 

Gingham.  Gently,  gently;  at  the  public  break- 
faft  I  fhall  found  forth  your  praifes — come, 

coufin 
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couiin— the  beft  of  the  joke  is,  I've  another  fa- 
ther ;  and  though  he  won't  lend  you  a  (hilling,  I'll 
make  him  fend  you  linen  enough  to  ihirt  your 
whole  regiment. — Farewell,  thou  liberal  man  I — 
look  ! — Self  gratification  has  brought  tears  of  joy 
into  his  eyes.  (Exit  with  Darnley.) 

Sir  Paul.  Tears  of  joy  ! — if  being  cheated 
out  of  my  money,  makes  me  cry  for  pleafure, 
what  fhall  I  do,  if  I  get  it  back  again  ? — was 
there  ever  fuch  a  fellow  ? — however  the  com- 
miflion  is  of  no  ufe  to  Darnley — but  then  the 
two  hundred  pounds — and  theeafe  with  which  he 
did  it. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Servant.  A  letter  from  your  ward,  Sir  Paul. 
It  requires  an  immediate  anfwer. 

Sir  Paul.  (Reading  it.)  "Sir,  I  am  now  at 
"  the  Public  Breakfaft,  where  Mifs  Savage  ac- 
"  tually  infilled  on  my  coming.  I  havediicover- 
"  ed  a  deep  plot  of  Mr.  Savage's,  and  when  I  tell 
*f  you,  I  am  in  danger  of  being  run  away  with, 
"  without  my  confent,  I'm  fure  you  will  fly  to 

"  the  relief  of  your Affectionate  ward, 

"  CLARA  SKDLEY." 

Sir  Paul.  I'll  come  directly — (Servant  exit.) — 
So — So — they  have  heard  of  her  fudden  acqui- 
iition  of  fortune — of  the  Copper  Mines  being 
discovered- on  her  eftate,  and  now  like,  true  fava- 
ges,  they  mean  to  paw  the  property — but  I've 
a  hufband  for  her  in  my  eye.  She  has  formed 
an  affection  for  this  liberal  fon  of  mine,  and  the 
dog  can't  t^ke  her  for  a  man  in  woman's  clothes. 

Enter 
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Enter  FLUSH. 

Flujb.  You  knave  ! — if  I  catch  you — how, 
has  he  left  the  tavern  ? — Ah,  Sir  Paul  ! — pray, 
Sir,  have  you  feen  any  thing  of  my  fon  ? 

Sir  Paul.  I  know  nothing  of  your  fon,  fir. 

Fhi/b.  He  has  been  diftributing  my  property — 
giving  away  my  money,  Sir  Paul. 

Sir  Paul.  'Gad  !  My  fon  has  been  doing  me 
the  fame  favour. 

Flu/b.  Ay,  fir ;  but  my  fon  has  fwindled  me  out 
of  two  hundred  pounds. 

Sir  Paul.  That's  the  exact  fum  my  fon  has 
fwindled  me  out  of — fo  let's  fhake  hands  and  cry 
for  joy  ! 

Flufo.  Well,  well— I  can  afford  it — but,  Sir 
Paul,  there  is  only  one  way  he  can  make  me 
retribution — you've  heard  of  our  ward's  copper 
mines,  and  though  you  have  only  known  me  as 
a  private  gentleman,  and  I  you  as  joint  guar- 
dian— yet  I  think  you  will  confent  to  her  mar- 
rying the  man  I  propofe. 

Sir  Paul.  And  pray,  who  may  the  gentleman 
be  ? — not  the  Honourable  Mr.  Savage,  I  hope, 
for  he  has  no  property  but  my  two  racers. 

Flujh.  No — no — my  fon — my  rogue  of  a 
fon  ! — will  you  agree  ? 

Sir  Paul.  Why  1  would  with  pleafure,  only — 

Flnfh.  What,  brother  guardian  ? 

Sir  Paul.  I  mean  to  propofe  my  rogue  of  a  fon. 

Flujb.  Your  fon  ! — why  how  came  you  by  a 
fon  ? — but  to  the  point — my  boy  has  won  her 
heart,  Sir  Paul. 

Sir  Paul.  So  has  mine  too,  Mr.  Flufh. 

Fhjb. 
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JPluJb.  Yours  too! — 'Sdeath,  Sir  Paul — this 
racing  has  turned  your  brain. 

Sir  Paul.  Racing  ! — I've  done  with  it,  fir— 
I  hate  it — I'm  above  the  turf  now. 

Flujh.  Above  the  turf! — I  wifh  you  were  under 
it ! — do  you  pretend  ihe  loves  both  our  ions  ? — 
two  men  at  the  fame  time,  fir  ? 

Sir  Paul.  To  be  fure — me's  not  the  firft  wo- 
man that  has  lov'd  twenty  at  the  fame  time, 
lir — but  as  fhe  can't  marry  without  our  joint 
confent,  and  is  now  in  great  diftrefs  at  Lady 
Sarah  Savage's  public  breakfaft,  let's  adjourn 
there  directly. 

Flujh.  With  all  my  heart — I  can  afford  it — • 
Public  breakfaft ! — why  this  is  later  than  ufual-^ 
{Looking  at  his  -watch.} — Nine  o'clock  at  night! 

Sir  Paul.  Ah,  thefe  are  late  hours!  but  what 
need  we  care,  Mr.  Flufh  ? — we  that  have  health, 
youth,  fpirits — do  you  know  there  is  only  one 
houfe  in  England  that  affects  my  conftitution  ? 

Flujh.  And  what  houfe  is  that  ? 

Sir  Paul.  (Wbifpers  him.)  I  never  was  there 
but  twice — the  firft  time  there  was  a  motion 
about  relieving  poor  infolvent  debtors,  and  the 
houfe  was  fo  empty  I  got  an  ague.  The  next 
time,  fomebody  mov'd  to  remove  the  hackney 
coaches  from  Bond-Street,  and  the  benches 
were  fo  cram'd  that  I  was  thrown  into  a  fever ! — 

So  hey  for  the  breakfaft. Youth's  the  feafon 

made  for  joy ! 

Flujh.  Love  is  then  our  duty  !   &c. 

(Exeunt  Jinging  together.} 

M  SCENE 
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SCENE  II. — A garden  at  Mr.  Savages  on  Lanf- 
doivn  Hill — a  marquee  at  tie  upper  wing,  in 
•which  isfeen  a  table  full  of  fruits,  wine,  meat, 
tea  urns,  coffee  pots,  &c.  j4  dijlant  view  of 
Bath — moon  rifmg. — Long  flounjb  of  clarinets. 

Enter  Lady  SARAH  SAVAGE  and  a  Servant. 

Lady  Sarah.  Call  Mifs  Clara — (Servant  enters 
marquee.) — I  have  given  this  party  in  order  to 
fecure  this  young  creature  and  her  fortune,  for 
my  brutifh  brother  has  fo  leffen'd  our  gold., 
that  only  her  copper  can  fave  us  from  linking — 
if  her  guardians  refufe,  we  are  prepar'd  for 
bolder  Ichemes. 

Enter  CLARA. 

Well :  my  dear  girl,  how  do  you  like  our  break- 
faft  ? — breakfaft  by  moonlight  ?  isn't  it  quite 
charming — fo  nouvelle  ? 

Clara.  Quite and  in  addition  to  tea  and 

coffee,  here  are  fowls,  fruit,  and  wine ;  fo  that 
you  may  breakfaft,  dine,  drink  tea,  and  fup  all 
in  the  fame  meal — nouvelle  ! — furely  nobody 
elfe  is  fo  fingular. 

Lady  Sarah.  I  don't  know — I  never  copy — the 
world's  fo  very  ignorant — that  only  aft  unlike 
other  people^and  you're  pretty  fure  of  being  right. 
But,  didn't  you  like  the  mufic — theiinging? — 

Clara.  No  ;  I  don't  much  like  thefe  fine 
fingers — it's  a  long  time  before  you  prevail  on 
them  to  fing,  and  then  when  they  once  begin — 
faith !  they  never  flop.  I  declare  I  only  faw 
one  perfon  I  liked  amongft  the  party. 

Lady 
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Lady  Sarah.  And  who  was  that — the  dear 
Signer  ? 

Clara.  No — the  dear  creature,  my  guardian's 
fon. 

Lady  Sarah.  What  !  that  monfter  ?  I  wonder 
who  invited  fuch  a  heterogeneous  animal,  and 
you  to  prefer  him 

Clara.  Even  to  your  brother,  ma'am — I  know 
Mr.  Savage  deiigns  me  his  hand  ;  but,  if  my 
guardians  will  agree — and  why  they  leave  me 
in  this  fcene  of  danger  when  I  wrote  to  Sir 
Paul 

Lady  Sarah.  Here  they  are  both — I'll  go  call 
my  brother,  and  by  the  time  I  return,  I  hope 
I  mail  call  you,  lifter — adieu  ! — Gingham,  in- 
deed !  [Exit. 

Enter  Sir  PAUL  and  FLUSH. 

Flujb.  Here  me  is — here's  the  girl  to  anfwer 
for  herfelf — now  be  cool,  Sir  Paul — compofe 
yourfelf,  and  I'll  fairly  put  the  queftion  to  her. 
Clara,  havn't  you  fix'd  your  affections  ? 

Clafa.  To  confefs  the  truth,  I  have,  fir. 

Flujb.  Very  well — foftly,  Sir  Paul !  and  now, 
what  is  the  gentleman's  name  ? 

Sir  Paul.  Ay,  what  is  his  name,  Clary  ? 

Clara.  Gingham,  fir. 

Flujb.  There  !   I  told  you  fo — it's  my  fon  ! 

Sir  Paid.  Why  there  !  I  told  you  fo — it's  my 
fon  ! 

Flujb.  Your  fon  ! — In  the  fir  ft  place  I  don't 
believe  you  have  a  fon  ;  and  in  the  next,  do  you, 
pretend  that  this  Gingham 

Sir  Paul.  Is  my  boy !  my  own  darling  child  I—- 
and I'll  prove  it. 

M  a  Fhifh. 
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Flujh.  Well,  well,  if  this  is  the  cafe  I'll  make 
you  a  fair  proportion,  let's  call  in  both  our  fons, 
and  let  the  one  fhe  prefers  be  her  hufband. 

Sir  Paul.  Agreed — and  I'll  bet  you  a  hundred 
pounds  fhe  choofes  mine. 

Flufb.  Done — I'll  bet  you  a  hundred  Hie 
choofes  mine. 

Gingham,  (within  the  marquee.)  My  life  !  my 
love  !  my  Clara  ! 

Flujb.  Here  he  comes  !   (rubbing  his  hands.) 

Sir  Paul.  Here  he  comes  !   (rubbing  his  hands.). 

Gingham,  (within  the  marquee.)  I  cannot  live 
a  moment  from  thee — I— 

GINGHAM  enters  from  the  Marquee,  and,  feeing 
his  two  fathers  together,  partfes  andflarts. 

Flujb.  Now,  Clara— Silence,  Sir  Paul  !•— don't 
you  choofe  him  ! — him  ! — for  your  huiband  ? 

Clara.  I  do,  fir. 

Flujb.  Huzza  1  I've  won  my  bet  ! 

Sir  Paul.  Here  is  a  father  don't  know  his  own 
child. 

Gingham.  (Coming  between  them.)  And  here's  a 
child  don't  know  his  own  'father  !  upon  my  foul, 
gentlemen,  I  cannot  tell  which  of  you  had  the 
honour  of  inventing  me ;  but  here  I  am,  and  if 
you  have  more  property  to  diftribute — if  either 
of  you  has  another  two  hundred  pounds,  I'll  dif- 
pofe  of  it  fo  neatly,  that  tears  of  joy  fhall  trickle 
down  your  cheeks  ! 

Flujb.  (After  looking  fame  time  at  Sir  Paul.) 
Sir  Paul ! 

Sir  Paul.  Mr.  Flufh — We  were  joint  guar- 
dians juft  now,  and 

Flufb.  And  now  we're  joint  fathers,  it  feems. 

Sir 
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Sir  Paul.  This  muft  be  the  tradefman — a 
word  in  private  if  you  pleafe,  lir.  (They  enter 
the  marquee.) 

Gingham.  Lay  your  heads  together  ;  fettle  it  as 
you  pleafe  ;  for  while  Clara  fmiles  on  me,  I 
care  not  whether  I'm  fon  to  a  haberdafher,  or 
heir  to  the  Grand  Turk. 

Clara.  I  hope  they  won't  quarrel — I  fear  Mr 
Flufli  will  infift 

Gingham.  He  inlift  ! — blefs  you,  he'd  fell  me 
for  half  a  crown  ! 

Re-enter  FLUSH  and  Sir  PAUL. 

Sir  Paul.  He's  mine  !  he's  mine  !  the  father 
knows  his  own  child  at  laft — I  never  fufpected 
Flufh  was  clerk  to  a  Lottery  Office,  and  confe- 
quently  little  thought  he  was  the  tradefman  who 
married  my  Nelly — 'gad  !  I  always  took  him 
for  a  gentleman. 

Gingham.  Did  you  ? — that  was  very  good  natur'd 
of  you and  fo  you  give  me  up,  Mr.  Flufh  ? 

Flufh.  Yes,  I  can  afford  it. — The  Tunbridge 
ftory  is  perfectly  explain'd,  and  I  have-done  with 
you,  you  rogue — -Your  wife  father  here  has  pro- 
mis'd  to  reftore  my  papers,  fo  now  you  may  fpeak 
truth  till  you're  black  in  the  face. 

Gingham.  May  I  ? — then  I  won't ;  left  other 
faces  fhould  be  of  the  fame  complexion — but, 
gentlemen,  lince  you've  found  out  who  I  belong 
to,  will  you  inform  me  who  this  lady  is  to  be- 
long to  ? 

Clara.  Ay,  Mr.  Flufli— I'm  fure  I  fhall  have 
your  confent — you  are  a  monied  man,  and  have 
jived  with  people  of  rank. 

Flujb. 
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Flujb.  Your  pardon,  ma'am,  if  I  had  lived  with 
people  of  rank,  I  had  notbeenamoniedman — the 
fact  is,  I  touch  cafh  wherever  I  can,  and  Sir 
Paul  has  brib'd  me  fo  handfomely,  that  I  have 
fold  my  confent — I  have  fold  my  ward  as  well 
as  my  fon,  and  for  this  plain  realbn — I  can 
afford  it. 

Sir  Paul.  Clary,  take  his  hand,  my  girl.  (Giv- 
ing her  to  Gingham.')  The  dog  has  on  odd  way 
of  fpeaking  his  mind,  but  iniread  of  checking 
him,  encourage  him  ;  many  a  man  only  wants 
to  be  told  of  his  errors  to  correct  them,  and 
that  is  my  cafe 

Gingham.  Your  cafe,  Sir  ? 

Sir  Paul.  Yes,  my  boy-Mince  you  talked  of 
felf-gratification  bringing  tears  of  pleafure  into 
my  eyes,  I  reiblv'd  to  try  the  experiment — I 
determined  to  retrench  my  expences,  to  fell  my 
hounds,  difpofe  of  my  ftud,  and  fee  if  I  could 
riot  lay  out  my  money  on  rational  and  folid 
pleafures ;  in  beftowing  happinefs  on  two  as 
innocent  and  injur'd  creatures  as  ever  exifted  ! 

Enter  Mr.  and  Mrs.  DARN  LEY. 

Sir  Paul.  Niece,  your  hand — Darnley,  for- 
give what's  paft,  and  henceforth  if  I  don't  prove 
a  friend  to  you,  tell  that  fon  of  mine  to  fpeak 
his  mind  to  me — tell  him  to  "take  another  two 
hundred  pounds  out  of  my  pocket  ;  nay,  dif- 
perfe  my  whole  property — anything,  fo  you 
don't  drink  "  Confufion  to  a  ftingy  old  uncle !" 

Mrs.  Darnley.  Sir,  we  owe  every  thing  to 
your  fon — he  has  been  our  pilot  through  ,the 
ftorms  of  fafhion,  and  if  he  now  fecures  to  us  in- 
dependence and  our  cottage 

&f 
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SirPauL  Independence  and  a  cottage !  'Slife ! 
you  mall  have  affluence,  and  a  farm  as  large  as 
Salifbury  Plain — I'll  come  and  fee  you  every  . 
fummer  !  ay,  for  fixty  years  to  come  ! — odsheart! 
they  fay  I'm  like  an  old  Volcano,  burnt  out !  but 
it's  a  miftake — I'm  like  an  Egyptian  lamp  that 
flames  for  ever  ! — A'nt  I,  my  boy  ? 

Gingham'  Muft  I  fpeak  truth  father  ? — mum  ! 

Darnley.  (To  Sir  Paul.)  You  have  made  me 
the  happieft  of  men,  Sir  Paul ;  but  you  muft 
excufe  me  when  I  fay,  that  your  fon  has  the 
firft  and  greateft  claim 

Gingbam.  Nay,  couiin  ;  if  you  knew  me  half 
as  well  as  I  know  myfelf,  you  would  find  I  have 
as  many  faults  as  any  of  you. — But  come,  let's 
adjourn  from  this  vulgar  fafhionable  fcene, 
and  while  they  drink  one  toaft,  we'll  give 
another — 

— May  manners  mafculine  no  more  deface 
The  charms  that convritute  each  female  grace. 
To  man  be  bold  and  daring  fchemes  confin'd, 
Woman  for  fofter  paffions  was  deiign'd, 
And  by  meek  virtue — to  fubdue  mankind  !    , 
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ACT    I. 

SCENE. An  Apartment  in  [PROJECT'S   Country 

Houfe.     A  Door  in  Flat. 

CECILIA  dij "covered  trying  to  unlock  the  Door.      . 

CECILIA. 

SO,  nobody  being  near,  I'll  make  ufe  of  the  at- 
tendant's key,  and  for  the  fecond  time  converfe 
with  my  dear  Emmeline.  We  were  yefterday  in- 
terrupted by  Sir  Frederick,  and  I  had  only  time  to 
fay  a  few  words  to  my  old  friend  and  fchool-fellow, 
but  now — how  !  Sir  Frederick  again  ! 

Enter  Sir  FREDERICK  FAINTLY. 

Cecil.  Sir,  I  beg  I  may  not  be  thus  conftantfy 
difturb'd. 

Sir  Fred.  Difturb'd !  I  would  requeft  the  fame 
favour,  Mifs  Cecilia,  but  that  nothing  on  earth  ever 
difturbs  me^  and  indeed  nothing  ever  pleales 
me — I'm  in  a  perfect  ftate  of  happy  nonchalance — I 
fancy  though  we're  both  on  the  same  errand — that 
door,  heh  ? 

Cecil  I  told  you  yefterday,  fir,  I  know  nothing 
about  that  door. 

Sir  Fred.  Oh,,  for  fhame ! — what !  do  you  pre- 
tend not  to  know  that  it  leads  to  that  pare  of  the 
A  house 
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houfe  where  Emmeline  is  lock'd  up  ?  come,  come, 
Mifs — you  remember  I  caught  you  bribing  the  at- 
tendant to  lend  you  the  key — Cecilia  walks  about 
in  agitation)  now  why  be  affronted  ?  nothing  ever 
affronts  me — no,  if  you  were  a  man,  and  chofe  to 
fay  I  had  caufed  all  Emmeline's  fufferings — that  I 
had  behaved  like  a  rafcal  to  her — then  fend  me  a 
challenge — then  cane — then  kick  me — why,  I 
Ihouldn't  be  affronted — no,  I've  too  much  good 
breeding  and  good  temper. 

Cecil.  Very  likely,  fir ;  but  as  a  vifitor  at  Mr. 
Project's  houfe  here  in  the  country,  I  pry  into  no 
family  fecrets — if  I  did,  I  believe  the  ftory  of  this 
young  lady 

Sir  Fred.  Ah,  poor  girl!  me  and  all  her  large 
fortune  had  been  mine  if  me  hadn't — you  under- 
itand — love  touch'd  her  brain. 

Cecil.  How  do  you  mean,  fir  ? 

Sir  Fred.  Why,  that's  the  caufe  of  her  prefent 
confinement:  to  be  fure  me  has  lately  recovered 
her  fenfes — indeed  is  quite  reftored  ;  but  her  guar- 
dian and  phyfician  think  her  entering  too  fuddenly 
on  the  world  again  might  occafion  a  relapfe — there- 
fore (he  is  kept  quiet  and  clofe  in  that  part  of  rhc 
houfe — Would  you  believe  it,  ma'am,  Ihe  preferr'd 
another  man  to  me  ? 

Cecil.  Indeed !  and  who  could  be  fo  accomplim'd 
as  to  out-rival  a  lover  like  fir  Frederick  ? 

Sir  Fred.  A  coufin  of  her's,  one  Captain  Arable, 
whole  father,  being  averfe  to  the  match,  fent  him  to 
Gibraltar,  where  ever  fince — 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Sir,  Lady  Project  defires  to  fee  you  imme- 
diately. 

Cecil.  There  now — you  need  not  be  mortified — 

there's 
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there's  your  equivalent:  I'm  fure  her  ladyfliip  pre- 
fers you  to  another  man,  even  to  her  hufband. 

Sir  Fred.  She  does,  ib  fhew  me  to  her.  Mifs,  if 
you  fhould  get  a  peep  at  Emmeline,  tell  her  as  I'm 
always  in  love  in  the  country — 

Cecil.  In  the  country  !  Why  not  in  Londdn  ? 

Sir  Fred.  Oh,  that  depends  on  the  part  of  the 
town  I'm  in — I  conftantly  adapt  myfelf,  and  in  every 
ftreet  I'm  a  different  man — for  inftance  now :  in 
the  Temple  I'm  a  lawyer;  in  St.  James's-flreet  a 
lounger-,  in  St.  George's  church  I'm  a  married 
man;  in  Doctors'  Commons  a  bachelor;  Guildhall 
gives  me  an  appetite  :  the  Alley  makes  me  waddle  -, 
in  the  Squares  I'm  not  worth  a  farthing ;  and  in 
Lombard-ftreet  I've  as  many  plumbs  as  a^banker — 
So  tell  Emnieiinc  I  ftill  love  her  and  will  ilill  be  her 
hufband.  \Exit. 

Cecil.  Now  then  for  my  charming  reclufe — 
(Opens  a  door  in  flat.)  Emmeline,  it  is  your  friend 
Cecilia !  [She  leads  in  Emmeline. 

Emme.  Oh,  forgive  me,  'tis  fo  long  fmce  I  have 
feen  a  friend. 

Cecil.  Come,  as  we  were  interrupted  yefterday, 
pray  fit  down  and  proceed  \vith  your  (lory  :  the 
litcle  I  have  heard  makes  me  anxious  to  hear  more — 
(They  fit] — now,  my  fweet  friend,  proceed. 

Emme.  I  will  when  I  am  able — Firft  then,  did 
you  ever  hear  the  name  of  Edward  Ara — - —  ?  you 
fee  my  weaknefs-,  I  have  not  power  to  proceed. 

Cecil.  Nay,  nay;  nnbofom  your  feeling?:  pray 
go  on. 

Emme,  I  will,  I  will — the  name  of  Edward  Arable 
—it  is  enough  to  fay  \ve  lov'd  and  were  divided — 
My  father  chofe  Sir  Frederick  for  my  hufband, 
and  on  the  morn  of  our  intended  marriage,  they 
falfely  told  me  Edward  was  no  more.  What  was  to 

be 
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be  done?  my  lover  dead!  about  to  be  united  to 
his  rival !  my  health  long  worn  by  grief  and  dif- 
appointment!  Oh  my  friend  !  I  had  not  ftrength  to 
combat  againft  fuch  complicated  mifery:  a  fever 
feiz'd  me;  my  harrafs'd  brain  was  heated  to  deli- 
rium, and  merciful  forgetfulnefs  gave  me  that  com- 
fort, my  friends  and  father  had  denied  me ! 

Cecil.  Poor  Emmeline  !  and  during  your  malady 
your  father  died. 

Emme.  He  did,  bequeathing  me  his  whole  for- 
tune in  cafe  of  recovery,  and  appointing  Mr.  Project 
my  guardian.  Now  mark  what  follows :  two 
months  ago  the  phyfician,  who  had  the  care  of  me, 
proclaim'd  my  health  reftor'd,  and  1  came  to  this 
houfe  in  the  full  hope  of  taking  pofleflion  of  my  for- 
tune, and  fharing  it  with  the  man  who  beft  deferves 
it---butwhat  is  the  reverfe?  I  am  confin'd  to  thofc 
rooms ;  not  futfer'd  to  be  feen  or  fpoken  to ;  my 
letters  intercepted  and  deflroy'd,  and  when  I  afk 
the  realbn  for  all  this,  they  fay,  "  Your  health's  pre- 
*'  carious,  it  requires  peace  and  quiet,  and  if  you 
"  mix  too  fuddenly  with  the  world  the  joy  may 
"  occafion  a  relapfe"-— the  joy !  What  joy,  my 
"  friend  ?  What  pleafure  can  there  be  in  mixing 
with  that  world  that  hitherto  has  only  robbed  me  of 
my  fenfts,  and  thwarted  me  in  my  affections  ? 

Cecil.  True,  Emmeline;  and  now  I  fee  the  mo- 
tive for  your  guardian's  conduct — He  is  an  enter- 
prizing  man.— has  involv'd  your  fortune  in  his 
fchemes  •,  and  at  prefent  not  being  able  to  give  you 
a  fair  account,  he  keeps  you  clofe,  till  by  fomc  lucky 
fpeculation  he  is  enabled  to  repay  you— buc  is  there 
no  way  to  extricate  you  ?  no  means  of  efcaping  ? 

Emme.  None;  impoffible. 

Cecil,  I  have  contrived  to  unlock  one  door  in  your 

room, 
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room,  you  fee;  why  can't  I  get  the  key  of  the 
other  ? 

Emme.  Becaufe  it  leads  to  a  pagoda  that  adjoins 
the  houfe,  and  which  has  not  been  opened  fince  my 
confinement.  Oh  Cecilia  !  is  it  not  hard  to  wake 
as  from  a  long  and  frightful  dream,  and  find  all 
true  ?  no  cheering  friend  to  diffipate  your  terrors  ? 
nay,  even  he  whofe  very  fmiles  would  clear  the 
clouds  around  me !  he  to  be  abfent !  he  not  near  to 
foothe  me ! 

Cecil.  He  knows  not  of  your  recovery— .your  let- 
ters have  not  reach'd  him,  elfe hufh!  fome- 

body's  coming !  (Looks  out.)  it  is  your  guardian  ! 
I  cannot  leave  you  fo  unfatisfied — let  me  go  with 
you — we'li  plan  fome  letters  that  may  recall  his  fen- 
fibility— -his  heart  was  once  humane;  and  had  he 
not  ruin'd  himielf  by  living  beyond  his  income — 

Emme.  Ah!  there's  the  fountain  of  all  modern 
evil !  when  once  a  man  exceeds  the  limits  of  his 
fortune,  the  barrier  of  honour  as  well  as  prudence  is 
thrown  down — money  is  borrowed  never  to  be  re- 
paid—friends  are  dup'd  and  become  enemies— the 
gaming  table  is  flown  to  as  a  laft  effort— till  imper- 
ceptibly, ftep  by  ftep,  the  mind,  originally  virtuous, 
becomes  defperate,  harden'd,  and  unprincipled !  and 
for  thefe  errors  I  am  doom'd  to  fufFer !  but  he's 
here—Oh  my  father !  why  was  I  left  to  be  the  fa- 
Crificeof  another's  difilpation  and  extravagance  ? 

[EMMELINE««^C£CILIA  exeunt  at  door  in'flat* 

Enter  PROJECT  followed  by  a  Servant, 

Projeft.  I  tell  you,  go  directly  to  Portfmouth  j 
take  .ny  O-.VF  carriage  and  horfes,  and,  when  the 
packet  arrives  from  the  Eaft  Indies,  afk  for  Mr, 

Tanjore, 
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Tanjore,  and  give  him  this  letter— flop,  let  me  read 
it  once  more.. 

"  My  dear  Coufin^ 

"  My  houfe  irf  town  is  magnificently  fitted 
up  to  receive  you- -to  my  houie  in  the  country 
I  have  added  two  wings,  built  in  the  eaftern 
ityle  to  make  it  more  worthy  your  acceptance  -, 
my  carriage,  horfes,  and  fervants  are  waiting 
to  conduct  you  to  London  j  and  I  have  got  a 
bride  for  you,  young,  beautiful,  and  rich." 

There,  that  will  pleafe  the  young  Nabob  ;  to  be  fure 
it  was  unlucky  my  (hutting  my  doors  againft  him 
before  he  went  to  India,  but  thefe  attentions,  and 
bringing  his  fitter  Cecilia  to  my  houfe,  will  remove' 
former  prejudices,  and  make  it  a  moft  fuccefsful 
fpeculation— there,  difpatch. 

[Giving  letter  to  the  Servant. 

Seru.  I  will,  fir.  [Exit. 

Projeft.  Then  by  marrying  him  to  my  ward  Em- 
meline,  I  mall  prevent  any  overhawling  of  accounts, 

and  if  I  keep  her  clofe  till  he  arrives here  comes 

my  wife  in  a  rage  at  my  refufing  her  money  this 
morning — the  miferly  fpendthrift !  to  be  faving 
farthings  in  the  comforts  and  neceffaries  of  life,  .anj 
wafting  hundreds  in  luxuries  and  fuperfluities. 

Enter  Lady  KATHARINE  PROJECT. 

Lady  Pro.  So,  Mr  Project,  how  dare  you  refufe 
me  money  when  I  condefcend  to  fend  for  it  ? 

Projeff.  Becaufe  'tis,  time  to  grow  prudent, 
madam.  Wait  the  event  of  my  fpeculations  before 
you  let  folly  and  extravagance  again  undo  us.  ' 

Lad  Pr&* 
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Ladij  Pro.  Extravagance  ! — Sir,  'tis  yourspecula- 
tions  that  have  undone  us — haven't  they  all  fail'd? — 
did'nt  the  first  wise  bubble  burst  into  air  ? 
..,   Project.  The  first,  madam  ! 

Lady  Pro.  Yes :  didn't  you  give  two  thousand 
pounds  for  a  picture  gallery  ?  think  the  pictures  all 
originals  ?  call  it  the  Asiatic  Asiphusicon,  and  say  you 
should  make  afortune  by  its  exhibition  ? — very  well, 
iir,  and  didn't  the  famous  picl;ur«  that  you  advertis'd, 
as  the  '*  celebrated  champion  of  England,  by 
Rembrant,"  turn  out  to  be  nothing  more  than  an 
old  sign  of  St*  George  and  the  Dragon,  blown  down 
from  an  alehouse  in  Leadenhall  Market  ?  was'nt 
the  boasted  beech  tree,  by  Claude  Lorraine,  daub'd 
out  a  week  before  by  a  glasier's  boy,  in  Cheap- 
side  ? 

Project.  No,  no,  Madam.  Besides  if  it  was, 
didn't  the  speculation  on  bark  make  me  ample 
amends  ? — did'nt  I,  by  the  monopoly  of  that  medi- 
cine, dispose  of  it  at  rny  own  price  ? 

Lady  Pro.  No  :  for  the  doctors  and  apothecaries, 
finding  they  could  get  no  profit  by  it,  swore  bark 
was  unwholesome  physic,  and  nobody  took  it.--- 
Then  did't  you  run  up  so  many  new  houses  at 
Paddington  that  many  of  them  .were  built  without 
stair-cases  •,  and  by  the  time  one  part  was  finish'd, 
didn't  another  fall  all  to  pieces?— wasn't- 

Project.  Zounds !  have  you  done,  ma'am  ?---!  say 
it  is  your  false  ceconomy  that  has  hurt  my  fortune : 
saving  trifles  and  squandering  thousands. 

Lady  Pro.  Squandering !— What,  sir,  do  you 
pretend  I  don't  consult  cheapness  ? 

Project.  Yes ;  but  how,  madam  ?  you  will  lame 
my  best  horses  by  sending  them  to  a  cheap  black- 
smith, and  then  give  a  hupdred  pounds  for  a  ham-, 
mercloth— you  will  quarrel  with   your  maid  for 
B  burning 
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burning  two  candles  instead  of  one ;  and  the  same 
night  lose  a  thousand  pounds  at  faro— and,  answer 
me  fairly,  that  you  might  use  otto  of  roses  instead 
of  lavender,  haven't  you  sent  me  to  bed  supperless 
for  a  whole  month  ? 
Lady  Pro.  Well :  and  what  then,  sir  ? 

Project.  Then  you  stint  the  servants  in  meat  and 
drink,  only  to,  dress  them  with  bags  and  nosegays — 
and  once  when  you  gave  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  for  a  curricle,  didn't  you  want  me  to  drive 
two  miles  over  impassable  roads,  only  to  avoid  paying 
a  turnpike  ?— another  time  when  you  and  your 
favourite  Sir  Frederick 

Lady  Pro.  There  he  always  strikes  me  dumb — 
Oh  !  if  I  could  recriminate!  (aside)  Well,  sir :  what  of 
Sir  Frederick  ? .  I'm  sure  there's  no  impropriety  in 
our  intimacy  :  we  are  never  tete  a  tete— At  the 
theatre,  the  opera,  all  public  places,  my  grand- 
mother is  always  present ;  ,and  if  ever  Sir  Frede- 
rick kist  the  tip  of  my  finger,  the  61d  lady  saw  it— 

Project.  That's  impossible  :  for  the  old  lady's  as 
blind  as  Cupid.-— However,  it  isn't  our  interest  to 
quarrel ;  and  if  my  schemes  on  the  Alderman  and 
the  Nabob  turn  out  as  I  expect,  you  shall  have  what 
money  you  desire — come,  shake  hands,— and  now 
walk- with  me  towards  Aldgate  farm,  and  I'll  explain 
to  you  all  my  plans. 

Lady  Pro.  Aldgate  farm  f  there  again!  pray,  sir, 
to  whom  do  you  owe  the  power  you  have  over  the 
Alderman  ?  By  whose  means  is  that  lump  of  agri- 
culture become  an  annuity  to  you  ?---have  not  my 
charms  lur'd  him  ? 

Project.  To  be  sure  :  he  too  has  a  blindness;  and 
by  his  own  affectations  of  intrigue,  and  your  flatter- 
ing his  vanity 

Lady  Pro.  He  is  become  so  attach'd  to  the  wife, 

that 
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that  the  husband  may  speculate  him  out  of  all  hi- 
property.  Well,  sir,  since  you  confess  the  obligation, 
I'll  walk  with  you,  and  see  how  this  curious  gentle- 
man farmer  goes  on.  Saturday  is  the  day,  I  think, 
the  rustick  comes  from  London. 

Project.  It  is :  and  as  usual  he  only  comes  to  paint 
his  outhouses  and  neglecl  his  land.— The  farm  ;is 
mine,  and  he  thinks  1  shall  give  him  a  long  lease  ; 
but  when  I  find  he  has  finish'd  his  improvements,  I'll 

let  it  over  his  head. Oh,  Eliza  !   this  is  the  age 

for  speculation— -People  love  delusion— ay,  so  much 
.that  the  more  you  dupe  them,  the  better  they  like 
you,  and  while  a  rich  citizen  shall  propose  a  fair 
scheme  which  nobody  adopts,  a  dashing  west-end  of 
the  town  gentlemen  shall  start  a  visionary  one,  and, 
hey  !  presto  !-— every  body  meets  him  in  full  cry— 
This  is  my  plan,  and  so  the  Nabob  and  the  gentle- 
man farmer  shall  find  it.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE— A  view  of  the  Alderman's  Farm — Barn 
with  painted  doors — Carts,  tcaggo?is,  &"c.  of  diffe- 
rent colours — Hay-stack  cover' d  with  an  elegant 
awning — White  rails,  8fc. 

VICKERY  discovered  with  a  basket  in  his  hand. 

Vickery.  Here  are  alterations  ! — The  vulgar  clod 
who  kept  this  farm  .before  my  master,  said  he  built 
every  thing  for  use ;  he  minded  the  value  not  the 
look  of  a  thing : — now  I  think  the  Alderman  has 
shewn  him  the  difference. — Here  he  comes,  and  I 
must  be  off  to  his  dear  Lady  Project  with  this 
basket  full  of  choice  garden-stuff,  and  haunches  of 
Nova  Scotia  mutton.  I  wish  the  Alderman  may 
succeed  better  as  a  lover  than  as  a  farmer ;  though 
B  2  between 
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between  you  and  I,  master  Vickery,  I  believe  he 
knows  as 'much  of  the  one  as  of  the  other.     [Exit. 

Enter  PROJECT  and  Alderman  ARABLE. 

Aid.  Ar.  There,  there   are   improvements  ! 

Welcome  to  Aldgate  farm,  my  friend. 

Project.  Thank'ye,  Alderman,  thank'ye. — Any 
news  in  London  ? 

Aid.  Ar.  That  for  London,-^that  for  trade  ! 
(snapping  his  .fingers.)  here's  the  spot  to  make  a 
fortune  in.  Look,  my  dear  friend  :  is'nt  every  thing 
so  tasty  ?  so  neat  ?  so  cleaji  ?  you  see  at  once  this 
is  none  of  your  rough  dirty  farms  :  it  belongs  to  a 
gentleman  ;  not  to  a  farmer. 

Project.  True  :  all  the  outhouses  so  new,  so  neat ! 
ay,  common  farmers  never  think  of  these  things. 

Aid.  Ar.  No  :  plodding  blockheads  !  they  think 
of  notking  but  ploughing,  sowing,  and  reaping  : 
they  look  to  the  inside  of  their  barns  ;  I  to  the  out ! 
that  pretty  team  now;  (pointing  to  one.)  it  carries  all 
the  ashes  and  other  manure  to  a  neighbouring  far- 
-  mer's,  for  you  must  know  I'm  too  cleanly  to  have  any 
dust  or  dirt  thrown  on  my  land  :  a  little  chalk  makes 
it  look  light  and  pretty. — Then  the  piggery  !  what 
do  you  think  of  the  piggery  ?  there  !  why  there  it  is. 
Project.  Mercy  on  me  !  in  high  varnish  !  Why, 
its  very  elegant.  But  pray,  Alderman,  haven't  you 
found  that  the  pigs  spoil  the  paint  ? 

Aid.  Ar.  Yes,  and  that  the  paint  spoils  the  pigs  j 
so  I've  got  an  excellent  remedy— I  keep  none. 

Project.  That's  one  way  to  be  sure.— -But  with 
regard  to  the  more  essential   parts   of  farming,— 
how  goes  on  your  cabbage  plantation  ?  vour  specu- 
lation on  butter  ?  what  have  been  your  profits  ? 
Aid.  Ar.  Profit  !  ask  my  bailiff  about  that.     The 

fad 
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fact  is,  Project,  I  have  had  a  curst  unlucky  year: 
the  seasons  have  been  against  me  :  a  hot  winter-— a 
frosty  summer— -flies,  blights,  and  grubs,  in  all  the 
corn-— sheep,  calves,  and  horses,  all  with  the  staggers 
— foxes  eating  up  my  chickens — cocknies  shooting 
my  geese — and  as  for  the  speculation  you  mention, 
why,  the  cows  eat  me  forty  load  of  hay,  and  I  only 
made  thirty  pounds  of  butter;—"  Debtor  for  hay 
one  hundred  forty  five  pounds,  twelve  shillings  and 
eight  pence.  Per  contra,  creditor  for  butter,  one 
pound,  seventeen  shillings,  and  ten  pence  halfpenny 
farthing!" 

Project.  Ah !  I  see   it  don't  answer  so  well  ^s   I 
expected;  but  about  the  plantation  ?  ' 

Aid  Ar.  Oh !  the  cabbages. — Ay  :  there  Iv'e 
been  fortunate.— -I  tell  you  what — that  plantation 
and  my  Nova  Scotia  sheep  will  make  up  for  all  my 
losses. 

JACK  ARABLE,  (without.)  I 

Father— -Where  are  you  father  ? 

Project.  Here's  your  son.  I'm  told  since  he  left 
Oxford  and  went  to  study  under  a  special  pleader, 
that  he's  much  improv'd.--  Why  his  education  must 
have  cost  you  a  great  sum  of  money,  Alderman? 

Aid  Ar.  Thousands,  thousands  !  But  he'll  repay 
me. — Hark'ye  ;  he  is  now  a  Batchelor  of  Arts — by 
and  by  King's  Counsel- -hereafter  member  for  the 
county—  -then  great  Orator—  the  Seals— the  Cabinet! 
Oh  !  there's  no  doubt  but  Jack  will  make  his  own 
fortune  and  mine  too. 

Project.  How  do  you  mean  ?-  -why  don't  you 
allow  him  an  income  ? 

Aid.  Ar.  Not  a  shilling.-— I  have  given  him  a  most 
glorious  education  and  that's  fortune  enough  now- 
f -days, —Now  he  starts  fair,  and  he's  like  my  field  of 

cabbages. 
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cabbages  ;  so  well  cultivated  that  there's  no  doubt  of 
a.  fine  crop. 

Enter  JACK  ARABLE. 

jfd'j/i  Ar.  O  father,  I've  been   hunting  for  you 

every  where.   The  Novia  Scotia  Sheep, pheugh. 

p:tffin^  h :: 

Aid.  AT.  Well,  what  of  the  dear  animals  ? 

Jack.    V-  have  broken  into  the  planta- 

tion and  are  eating  Up  the  cabbages  as  fast  as  they 
can — I  dare  say  I  saw  them  devour  one  third  before 
I  came  a1 

Aid.  Ar.  You  did  !  did  you  ? — where*  s  the  bailiff? 
— oh  !  this  is  an  old  manoeuvre — %the  farmers  are  in 
a  combination  against  me,  and  whenever  their  cattle 
want  food,  they  send  them  to  breakfast,  dine,  and 
sup  on  my  crops— they're  not  my  sheep,  so  I'll  go 
and  pound  them — in  the  mean  time,  Jack,  do  you 
give  my  .friend,  Mr.  Project,  a  specimen  of  your 
talents.  [Exit. 

Jack  Ar.  My  talents  ! — Lord  !  they  speak  for 
themselves  I'm  sure — don't  they  Mr. 

Project.  How  long  is  it  since  you  left  college,  sir? 
-  -and  pray  what  was  your  chief  study  there  ? 

JackAr.  Study,  heh  ? — come — that's  fair,  very  fair. 
Why,  my  study  was  to  shoot  without  missing:  leap 
es  full  speed — get  drunk — make  love 
ndress — break  lamps  with  my  mathemati- 
..ments,  and  knock  down  the  proctors  with 
the  classics  —famous,  heh  ? — oh!  I  finished  my  edu- 
cation In  a  most  capital  style. 

Project.  So  I  perceive,  sir — but  how  do  you  like 
the  Te  nple,  sir  ? — how  does  Special  Pleading  agree 
with  you  ? 

Jack  Ar.  Special  Pleading  !— I'm  above  that— 
.a:— don't  tell  father,  and  I'll  let  you  into  a 
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fecret— I've  been  two  years  with  a  Special  Pleader 
and  never  faw  his  fat  face  in  all  my  life---iair,  heh ! 
—-very  fair !— -no,  no:— -I  know— — 

Pry'eff.  What  do  you  know,  fir  ? 

Jack  Ar.  That  Weftminfter  Hall  won't  do  for  Jack 
Arable-— the  market's  over-flocked— there's  fuch  a 
croud  of  black  cattle,  and  fo  few  buyers,  that  one 
half  muft  be  returned  on  the  owner's  hand,  at  prime 
coft.---O ! — befides,  if  one  did  get  a  brief,  the 
King's  Bench  is  like  other  courts,  fo  crouded,  that 
there's  no  getting  a  place  in  it — and  there's  the  cafe — 
I  muft  come  back  to  father— and  what  then  ?— he 
won't  give  me  the  Spar.ifh. 

Projeft.  The  Spanifh  '.—now  what  the  devil's 
that? 

Jack  Ar.  Why,  ready  money,  not  credit  or  paper. 
When  I  afk  him  for  a  few  guineas  he  reminds  me 
of  my  education— -refers  me  to  Weftminfter  Hall--- 
lays  I  (hail  be  cali'd  next  term  and  make  thoulands. 
Thousands  !  plague  on't  !— after  being  three  years 
a  Barrifter,  attending  the  courts,  and  going  the  cir- 
cuits ;  I  dare  fay,  I  {han't  fetch  the  price  of  my 
go'.vn  and  wig!— io  you  fee,  Mr.  Project,  here  am 
I  with  a  finifn'd  education  in  the  high  road  to  a 
jail. 

Project.  No,  no—your  marriage  with  Cecilia 
v/iil  prevent  that. 

Jack  Ar.  Ay,  I  fhall  be  gkd  to  have  her. 

ProjcR.  What !  you  love  her,  do  you  ? 

Jack  Ar.  No,  but  I  love  her  fortune,  and  if  I 
could  marry  her  to-morrow,  I'd  touch  the  Spanifh, 
and  be  off  to  London  directly—to  Epfom  Races — 
the  grand  Cricket  Match— zounds  ! — in  making 
me  a  Special  Pleader,  they'd  fpoil  one  of  the  molt 
dalhing  dogs  in  Europe. 

.  Re-enter 
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Re-enter  Alderman  ARABLE. 

Aid.  Ar.  I've  fecur'd  the  gormandizers,  and  there's 
an  end  of  that  bufinefs.  Well,  my  friend,  hovr  have 
you  found  him  ? — ifn't  his  head  like  my  land  ? 

ProjetJ.  Exactly — fo  barren  that  no  cultivation 
can  improve  it — (a/ide.)  but  fince  you  agree  to  the 
march  with  Cecilia,  the  fooner  he  pays  his  addrcfles 
the  better.  What  fay  you  ?  will  you  go  and  have 
the  firft  interview  novy  ? 

Aid.  Ar.  With  all  my  heart ;  her  brother  is  a 

Nabob,  ib  let's  go  directly 

Jack.  Ar.  Stop,  ftop — when  we  get  to  Mr.  Pro- 
ject's houfe,  you  muft  both  of  you  grant  me  a 
favour,  you  muft  let  me  fee  my  brother  Edward's 
friend.- 

Projeff.   Who  is  that,  fir  ? 

Jack.  Ar.  Why,  the  lady  that's  lock'd  up — my 
coufm  Emmcline— nay,  don't  be  angry-,  1  only 
want  her  to  pay  me  twenty  pounds  me  owes  me. 

Aid.  Ar.  My  niece  Emmeiine  owe  you  twenty 
pounds !— how  do  you  make  out  that  ? 

Jack  Ar  I'll  tell  you  :  two  years  ago  I  afk'd  her 
to  lend  me  fifty  pounds,  fhe  had  only  thirty  in  her 
pocket,  which  me  generoufly  gave  me — now  you 
know  fhe  owes  me  the  odd  twenty—fair,  very  fair, 
isn't  it  ? 

Aid.  Ar.  Nonfenfe !— me  is  under  the  care  of 
my  beft  friend  here,  who  don't  chufe  (he  mould  be 
difturb'd  in  her  feclufion  :  he  does  every  thing  that 
is  right  with  regard  to  that  unhappy  girl. 

Prcjctt.  I  thank  you  for  your  approbation — but 
come  ;  let's  to  Cecilia. 

Aid.  Ar  Ay,  come  by  boy ;  odfheart !  flrike 
her  with  your  talents  at  once,  and  if  me  afks  about 
a  marriage  fettlemcnt,  put  your  hand  to  your  head  -, 

hie 
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hit  it  hard  ;  it  won't  hurt  it,  Jack — fay,  "  here  it 
is,"  here's  the  place,  like  the  Alderman's  granary-— 
fo  full . 

Jack  Ar.  Full,  father  ! 

Aid.  Ar.  Faith  !  I  forgot — it's  empty.  How- 
ever, don't  defpair,  for  three  fuch  lads  as  we  are  will 
make  a  match,  or  be  a  match  for  any  woman  in  the 
world !  [Exeunt. 


ACT, 
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ACT  II. 

SCENE.— An  Apartment  in  Mr.  Project's  Houfe* 

Enter  PROJECT,  and  CECILIA. 

Cecilia.  I  tell  you,  it's  all  fettled — I've  feen  young 
Arable :  he  propos'd  marriage,  and  I  gave  him  as 
warm  a  reception  as  you  could  wiih.  But,  Lady 
Katharine  Project,  fir  j  fhe  tires  me  with  her  infinua- 
tions — fhe  fays,  I  come  here  to  feduce  her  hufband's 
affections,  when  you  know,  Mr.  Project,  he's  the  laft 
man  on  the  earth  I  fhould  fix  on  for  a  gallant. 

Projeft.  Mr.  Project's  very  much  oblig'd  to  you  : 
but  the  truth  is  this,  Cecilia — fhe  knows  I  fee  her 
partiality  for  fir  Frederick  :  this  makes  her  all  obe- 
dience— but  if  fhe  could  once  recriminate ;  only 
prove  I  have  my  gallantries  (and  T  have  had  them 
beyond  a  doubt)  why  then  fnap  goes  the  rod  I  hold 
over  herv  and  all  the  money  I  fpent  in  patching  up 
her  reputation 

Cecilia.  Money,  in  patching  up  reputation ! — 
how  do  you  mean,  coz  ? 

Projeff.  Mean  !  that  when'  certain  people  lofe 
their  character,  they  fpend  half  their  fortune  in  at- 
tempting to  retrieve  it — keep  open  houfe,  give 
public  entertainments — fuppers,  balls,  concerts, 
galas — then  every  body  comes  ;  for  if  Belzebub 
himfelf  gave  a  dinner,  there  are  people  who  would 
go  to  it ! — every  body  comes,  I  fay — eat,  drink, 
dance,  and  retire ;  and  while  the  hoft  and  hoftefs 
fancy  they  arc  founding  their  praifes,  egad  !  they're 
only  cutting  up  their  reputation,  and  laughing'  at 
them  more  and  more  for  their  folly. 

Cecilia. 
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Cecilia.  Are  they  ?  then  I  wim  lady  Project 
would  recriminate,  for  I'm  very  fond  of  balls,  con- 
certs, and  galas ;  and  if  you're  expos'd  you  mult 
give  them  to  patch  up  your  own  reputation,  you  know 
— fo  adieu  ! — —oh,  I  forgot,  though — lend  me  the 
key  of  the  Pagoda,  will  you  ? 

Projefi.  The  Pagoda  ! 

Cecilia.  Ay,  there's  an  eclipfe  to  night,  and  it 
will  be  a  charming  place  to  fee  it  from — come  give 
it  me — fooliili  Htan  ! — I  dare  fay,  now,  you're  think- 
ing this  may  lead  to  fome  plot  about  Emmeline  -, 
but  you  forget  there  are  other  doors  and  other 
keys,  Mr.  Cerberus,  and  as  I've  given  the  Bride- 
groom fuch  a  warm  reception 

Projeff.  Well — your  kindnefs  to  young  Arable 
deferves  a  reward,  and  as  I've  no  reafon  to  fuppofe 
you  mean  to  make  a  bad  ufe  of  the  key,  take  it — - 
heh  ! — here's  the  gentleman  himielf !  and  I  declare 
looking  as  melancholy  as  if  the  honey  moon  was 
over — nay — don't  leave  us. 

Cecilia.  If  I  don't,  I  mall  be  too  late  for  the 
eclipfe — fo  good  evening — fpoufe  will  defcribe  our 
interview  to  you — he'll  tell  you  what  pretty  things 
I  faid  of  him  and  his  father :  upon  my  word  they're 
a  charming  pair,  and  though  a  namefake  of  mine 
had  long  fmce  won  my  affections  •,  yet,  when  I  faw 
young  Arable — Oh  !  who  can  refift  a  man  of  his 
education.  [Exit. 

Enter  JACK  ARABLE. 

Project.  Joy  !  I  give  you  joy,  fir, — me  has  con- 
fented  ! — you'll  be  brother-in-law  to  a  Nabob,  and 
I,  bringing  about  the  match,,  mail  touch  a  thoufand 
pounds  from  the  Alderman.  Come,  fit  down,  my 
boy,  and  tell  me  all  about  it — (they  fit.) — who  had 
the  firft  word  ?  you  or  Cecilia  ? 

£2  JackAr. 
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Jack  Ar.  I  had  the  firft  :  me  the  laft. 

Projeft.  Ah  !  that's  one  of  the  fex's  privileges ; 
but  how  did  me  conclude  ?  with  recommending 
you  to  go  to  a  parfon,  and  finifh  the  marriage  ? 

Jack  Ar.  No:  fhe  concluded  with  recommending 
me  to  go  to  fchool  again  and  finifh  my  educa- 
tion f — Mr.  Project,  you'll  hardly  believe  it,  but 
fhe  call'd  me  Matter  Jacky  :  laugh'd  at  my  learn- 
ing; ridicul'd  my  manners  ;  and  when  I  reminded 
her  that  I  had  been  made  a  fcholar,  and  a  gentle- 
man, Ihe  faid  I  might  as  well  fav  one  of  my  father's 
cows  had  been  made  to  tranflate  Greek,  or  dance  the 
minuet  de  la  Cour. 

Projeft.   Why  this  is  a  warm  reception  indeed  ! 
well :    what  was  your  anfwer  ? 

Jack  Ar.  Says  I,  ma'am  !' — ma'am  !  I'm  a  Ba- 
chelor of  Arts,  and  a  Student  at  Law  ;  I  can  folve 
a  Problem,  draw  a  Demurrer,  and  read  a  Latin 
Pvid. 

Projeft.  A  Latin  Ovid  ! — what  not  a  tranflaticn  ? 

Jack  Ar.  No:  a  real  Latin  Ovid,  lays  I, 
ma'am  '  that  was  fair,  was'nt  it  ?  had  her  there — 
famous,  heh  ? 

Prcjett.  Was  ever  time  and  money  fo  waited  on 
a  blockhead's  education  ?  (a/ide}—yQU  mould  have 
told  her  you  were  fhortly  to  be  calFd  to  the  bar  ; 
that  you  were  now  at  a  Special  Pleader's  :  if  I  mif- 
take  not,  fhe  is  a  great  admirer  of  the  profeffion. 

Jack  Ar.  No,  no  :  fhe's  not  fo  bad  as  that  either-, 
for  when  by  way  of  a  joke,  I  faid  that  Weftminfter 
Hail  would  be  a  knowing  plate  to  give  a  mafque- 
tede  in — "  a  mafquerade  !"  fays  "fhe — "there's 
one  there  every  day  in  Term  time  ! — famous,  heh  ? 
had  me  there  :  but  there's  father  juft  awoke  from 
his  after  dinner  nap — '_>ad  !  he  fhall  have  hh 

fhare 

Enter 
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Enter  ALDERMAN  ARABLE. 

Jack  d*.  Father,  I'm  come  from  my  intended 
wife :  {he  fpeaks  fo  highly  of  you. 

A.d.  Ar.  Does  fbeT  that  makes  out  my  dream 
thtnj  I  dreamt  (he  gave  you  her  hand,  becauie  (he 
fa ia  your  father  underftood  farming  better  than  any 
man  in  England.  Oh  !  the  dear  creature  !-—  how 
\vas  it  ?. 

Jack  Ar.  She  faid,  that  while  you  were  planting 
Series,  building  outhoufes,  and  painting  the 
j;;'g-i!ye,  your  bailiff  was  cheating  you  of  the  Imall 
crops  your  neglected  fields  produced  ;  that  in  a 
month  you  would  fpend  more  money  in  fattening  a 
(ingle  wether,  than  would  fupply  the  Court  of 
Aldermen  with  turtle  and  venifon  for  a  year  ;  that 
your  garden  is  as  expenfive  as  your  farm,  for  that 
every  Monday  morning,  when  your  coach  is  cram'd 
with  hampers  of  garden  fluff,  there  isn't  a  turnip 
top  within  them  but  cofls  more  than  all  the  pine  ap- 
ples in  Covent  Garden  market— that  was  fair, 
wasn't  it  ?-'-- very  fair. 

Aid.  Ar.  I'll  hear  no  more— it's  a  libel,  and  if  flic 

wasn't  a  filler  to  a  Nabob a  wether  cod  me  more 

than  venifon ;  and  turnip  tops  more  than  pine  ap- 
ples !   I'll  be  rcveng'd. 

'Jack  Ar.  So  will  I-  -but  how  father  ?    ^ 

Aid.  Ar.  How  !  by  making  her  your  wife,  whe- 
$her  (he  will  or  no— I'm  determin'd  to  have  a  pow'r 
over  her;  and  Mr.  Project  I  will  give  you  all  my 
cro  in  and  out  of  the  ground— all  my  live  and 
dead  itock— ay,  an  additional  thoufand  pounds  only 
to  make  me  father  to  thjs  Jezabel,  and  then — leave 
me  to  manage  her  education. 

Project.  If  (he  won't  confenr,  Alderman,  what 
can  I  do  ? 

Jack  Ar, 
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Jack  Ar.  What!  a  college  for  that ;  we  clafiics 
know  a  trick  or  two,  and  give  me  an  opportunity, 
and  five  to  four  but  I  make  her  Mrs.  Jack  Arable 
before  to-morrow  morning.  Zounds  !  I'll  carry  her 
off,  then  touch  the  Spanifh,  and  away  to  Epfom  and 
cricket—  (ajtde]— come,  what  fay  you  to  the  two 
thoufand  pounds. 

Projtft.  That  it's  a  nice  Speculation,  and  as  there 
can  be  no  harm  in  getting  a  girl  a  good  hufband, 
I  will  give  you  an  opportunity  :  hark  ye,  Ihe  is, 
now  in  my  garden,  in  the  pagoda  ;  come  with  me, 
direftly  and— —but  hold,  hold,  where  will  you 
carry  her  to  ? 

Jack  Ar.  To  Aldgat-  fatm  to  be  fure,  where 
we've  a  parfon  waiting,  and  where  we'll  convince 
her,  that  we  can  make  a  match,  or  be  a  match  for 
any  woman  in  the  world  :  come — 

Aid.  Ar.  Ay,  away  with  you  •,  and  when  fhe's 
my  daughter,  inftead  of  being  fiafhioaable  and  im- 
pertinent, me  (hall  be  humble  and  induftrious :  me 
ihall  give  up  the  harpficord  for  the  fpinning  wheel  j 
faro  and  archery  for  the  hen-houfe  and  the  dai-y; 
and,  inftead  of  parading  a  la  militaireonzhigh  bred 
hunter,  me  mall  carry  eggs  to  market  on  br  'cen- 
knee'd  Dobbin,  and  be  a  pattern  for  all  the  fa.  '.ner's 
•wives  and  daughters  in  the  land  !  away  my  boys  ! 

Exeunt. 

£CENE  II. Another    Apartment    in    Project's 

Country  Hotife — A  Door  in  Flat. 

Enter  CECILIA. 

Cecil.  So,  I've,  tric'd  him  out  of  the  key,  and 
now  for  my  dear  EmmeHhe  (Opens  tbe  door  in  flat 

pnttr 
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Enter  EMMELINE. 

Emme.  Oh  my  .  friend !  you  corns  moft  oppor- 
tunely-—at  the  very  moment  when  moft  I  needed 
con  folation  and  fupporf.  Look  there  (giving  a  let- 
ter} 'tis  my  guardian's  anfwer  to  the  letter  we  plan'd 
together. 

Cecilia  reads : 

"  You  are  kept  here  to  recruit  your  health— 
"  your  fortune  mall  be  paid  you  on  the  day  of 
"  your  marriage— in  the  mean  time  don't  trouble 
*'  me  any  more  with  unreafonable  requefts,  left 
"  I  mould  imagine  you  have  relaps'd-— you  un- 
"  derftand " 

This  is  beyond  all  bearing---!  cannot  endure  fuch— 
Emme.  How  then  can  1  ?  Oh,  Cecilia !  when 
diffipation  and  ruin  deprives  the  thoughtlefs  profli- 
gate of  his  fenfes,  there  is  little  caufe  for  lamenting 
a  diforder  that  bereaves  him  of  all  memory  of  his 
vices  •,  but  when  a  poor  fufferer  like  myfl-lf,  \vhoie 
only  error  has  been  virtuous  love,  who  has  done  no 
wrong  but  that  of  cheriihing  an  honed  paflion,  and 
that  paffion  for  a  time  deprived  her  of  her  reafon, 
what  is  to  be  her  fate  ?  is  (he  to  be  pitied,  or  thus 
for  ever  punifhed  ? 

Cecil.  Don't  be  "unhappy,  Emmeline  ;  I  feel  for 
you — pity  you  fincerely. 

-Emme.  I  need  it,  for  if  I  were,  as  they  infinuate, 
I  fhoukl  not  have  the  fenfe  to  feel  my  forrows  fo 
acutely.  My  heart  has  long  been  breaking,  and 
but  for  your  humanity,  the  flruggle  had  been  paft— 
would  it  were  !  and  yet  Cecilia— - 
Cecil.  What,  my  friend  ? 

mine. 
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Emme.  If  I  could  fee  and  blefs  the  lovely  caufe 
of  all 

Cecil.  Be  comforted,  you  fhall  fee  him ;  come, 
cheer  up,  for  funfhine  breaks  in  upon  you,  Emme- 
line ;  look,  this  key  will  lecure  your  efcape— ay, 
'tis  the  pagoda  key,  your  guardian  gave  it  me,  and 
in  my  lodgings  in  London,  you  may  be  fcfely  con- 
cealed, till  Edward  comes  to  punilh  him  and  to  re- 
ward your  fufferings. 

Etnme.  Is  there  a  hope  then  for  our  meeting  ?  Oh  ! 
joy  will  now  diftrad  me,  but  think  what  difficul- 
ties— 

Cecil.  None  but  what  we  can  furmount :  the  fer- 
vant  who  brings  a  chaife  near  the  garden,  will  unlock 
the  gate  outfide  •,  I'll  go  give  him  orders  directly, 
and  that  no  time  may  be  loft,  do  you  retire  inftantly 
into  the  pagoda  (gives  Emmeline  the  key^)  wait  till 
I  come,  or  you  hear  the  gate  unbarred— nay,  no 
more  melancholy  looks  ;  henceforth  you  muft  fmile 
and  be  cheerful,  and  fome  years  hence,  you,  I,  and 
Edward  will  fit  ov-er  a  winter  fire,  and  laugh  at  our 
cunning,  in  outwitting  that  firft  of  fchemers  my  cou- 
fin  Project. 

Emme.  Kind  generous  girl  ?  I  will  do  all  that  you 
defire.-till  we  meet,  farewell !  how  I  tremble  for  the 
event,  yet  why  ?  if  Tarn  brought  back,  they  can- 
not perlecute  me  more,  and  if  I  'fcape  their  Inares, 
the  fight  of  Edward Oh  !  the  thought  revives 

!  and  fince  my  guardian  is  fo  bold  in  guilt,  where- 
fore mould  innocence  be  fearful  ?  no,  I've,  a  virtu- 
ous caufe,  and  I  will  nobly  fall  or  triumph  in  the 
con  fl  i  [  Exeunt  feparately. 


SCENE 
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SCENE  III,— PROJECT'S  Garden:  a  Pagcda  at  the 
Wing-  - -moon-light f 

Enter  PROJECT  and  JACK  ARABLE. 

Jack.  Ar*  So  was  me  caught  in  her  own  fnare, 
hen  ?  Well,  this  is  the  place  with  the  foreign  name, 
the  pagoda  as  you  call  it,  pray  what  put  it  into  your 
head  to  build  fuch  on  out-of-the-way  thing  ? 

Projeft.  Speculation,  fir,  fpeculation  :  the  houfe 
flood  on  my  hands,  fo  by  running  up  a  pair  of  wings 
after  the  eaftern  fafhion,  I  thought  to  catch  forne 
thoughtlefs  Nabob,  but  it  wou'dn't  do,  they  were 
obflinate  j  however,  my  rich  coufin  is  coming 
home— 

Jack  Ar.  And  he  pays  for  their  obflinacy— fair, 
that's  very  fair  ;  but  about  this  Mifs  Cecilia— fhe  is 
coming  here  to  fee  an  ecliple  you  fay. 

Prcjeft.  Yes,  fhe  has  herfelf  given  you  a  fair  op- 
portunity, and  if  you  don't  carry  her  to  your  fa- 
ther's where  a  parfon  and  a  licence  is  ready— ftop, 
I  think  I  faw  a  light,  perhaps  fhe's  there  already 
(looks  through  the  key-hols]  fhe  is  !  I  fee  her  petticoat.  • 

Jack  Ar.  Do  you  ?  that's  famous-  —an  eclipfe, 
heh  ?  gad  !  fhe  mail  fee  a  conllellation.  Go,  fquire 
go,  tell  the  alderman  to  look  out  for  me  and  my 
wife— 

PrcjeR.  No,  I  muft  go  and  look  out  for  my  own 
wife,  for  if  fhe  rinds  me  and  Cecilia  out  of  the  houfe 
at  this  time  of  night,  fhe'll  talk  of  recrimination  for 
ever ;  fo  fuccefs  to  you,  and  remember,  (he's  an 
angel,  my  young  lawyer. 

Jack  Ar.  Why,  as  I'am  a  lawyer  I'd  better  forget 
it,  for  we  and  angels  don't  exactly  fuit  each  other. 
You  manage  your  wife,  I'll  take  care  of  mine.  (Pao- 
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JECT  exit.}  now  for  it>--no\v  to  coax  her  into  the  gar- 
den —(opens  the  door  of  tbc  -pagoda]— Ma'am  I  hadn't 
you  better  come  out,  ma'am  ?  don't  be  frightened, 
there's  nobody  here  but  me---fhe's  coming  by  all 
that's  tender,  clafikal,  and  famous  ! 

Enter  EMMELINE  from  the  Pagoda. 

Emme.  This  is  my  friend's  fervant,  I  fuppofe, 
•with  the  carriage — where  can  fhe  be  herfelf  ?  me 
promifed  to  follow  me  inftandy  ;  however,  I'll  afk 
him — Heavens !  what  do  I  Ice  ?  my  coufin  Arable! 
then  I'am  deceived,  and  am  undone  for  ever. 

Jack  Ar.  (not  knowing  her.}  Yes,  k's  mailer 
Jacky  !  he's  not  gone  to  fchool  you  fee  ;  however, 
I'll  firft  fecurethe  gate,  that  nobody  may  come  from 
the  houfe  and  difturb  us — (he  bars  the  gate  cf  the 
pagoda.)--comc  Mifs  Cecilia,  come  to  Aldgate-farm, 
and  teach  the  cows  to  tranflate  Greek  and  dance  mi- 
nuets. What,  fulkey,  heh  ?  let's  look  in  your  face 
—how !  why,  it  is  not  you,  is  it  ?  no,  egad !  'tis 
coufin  Emmeline. 

Emme.  Yet,  that  Emmeline  who  was  once  your 
friend  and  favourite,  who  being  deferted  by  her  fa- 
mily, and  perfecuted  by  her  guardian,  meant  to 
efcape  from  confinement,  but  is  difappointed;  you 
have  difcovered  my  intentions,  fir,  and  I  confefs 
myfelf  completely  in  your  power. 

Jack  Ar.  What !  it's  a  trick,  is  it  ?— You  dole 
out  inftead  of  the  other — come,  that's  fair,  very 
fair.  Well !  and  how  d'you  do,  coz  ?  do  you  know 
I've  finimed  my  education  fince  1  faw  you-— I  have 
famoufly,  but  you'ave  been  very  ill,  Emmeline  ? 
however,  we  won't  talk  about  that,  you're  recover'd, 
and  I'm  glad  on't  with  all  my  heart !  yet,  you  ufed 
me  mod  kindly,  coz. 

Emms. 
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Emme.  It  feems  I  have  ufed  every  body  fo,  elfe  I 
think  I  mould  not  have  been  fo  hardly  treated.  I 
have  been  amply  punifhed,  fir. 

Jack  dr.  You  have,  you  have,  Emmeline;  but 
you  fhould  have  kept  your  promife  about  the  Spa- 
nifh — I  always  kept  my  word  with  you,  and  once 
you  know  when  we  were  boys  and  girls  and  you  and 
my  brother  Edward  quarrelled  about  your  little  tame 
fawn,  did  not  you  cry  and  afk  me  CO  make  it  up  be- 
tween you  !  and  didn't  I  bid  him  kifs  the  fawn  and 
kifs  you,  and  ever  after  wafn't  he  fo  fond  of 
you 

Emme.  Let  me  befeech  you,  fir,  name  not  your 
brother:  lead  not  my  mind  to  thoughts,  that,  whilft 
they  charm,  diftra<5t  me.  I'm  forry  I  forgot  my 
promife,  but  you  mould  remember,  I  alfo  forgot 

myfelf; — remind  me,  and  perhaps 

Jack  Ar.  I've  a    great    mind 1   will ! — why 

the  fact  is,  Emmeline,  you  offer'd  to  lend  me  fifty 
pounds,  and  you  only  gave  me  thirty :  now  you 
know  you  owe  me  the  odd  twenty. — I'm  the  laft 
perfon  on  earth  to  dun  people  for  money,  but 
really  when  it  has  been  owing  fo  long ;  upon  my 
soul  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  the  Alderman  cuts  fo 
clofe  :  he  has  educated  me  fo  like  a  gentleman,  and 
keeps  me  fo  like  a  beggar,  that  here  I  am  with  a 
head  full  of  the  notions  of  life  and  difiipation,  and  a 
pocket  as  empty  as  Oxford  in  the  vacation. 

Emme.  I  regret  that  my  guardian  has  not  left  me 
the  means  of  fulfilling  my  promife,  but  when  I  fee 
my  friend  Cecilia,  I've  no  doubt  but  lhe'11  procure 
what  you  defire. — And  now,  fir,  let  me  know  rny 
fate :  am  I  to  go  back  to  my  prison  ? 

Jack.   Ar.    Go    to    prifon  !    what !  when   we've 
Spanifh  to  keep  us  out  of  it  ?  no,  that's  not  fair. — 
We'll  go  to  London,    to  Epfom     to  the    grand- 
match  j  or  if,  as  is  moft  likely,  you  prefer  Mifs  Ceci- 
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lia's  company  to  mine,  I'll  call  her  to  take  care  of 
you ;  for  if  I  leave  you  till  you're  fafe  out  of  your 
guardian's  clutches,  may  I  lofe  the  long  odds,  and 
beflogg'd  round  the  race-courfe  like  a  blacklegs. 

Emme.  Now,  indeed,  .you  are  the  brother  of  my 
Edward  : — then  call  Cecilia :  I  dare  fay  by  this 
time  me  is  arriv'd  in  the  pagoda ;  and  yonder  is  a 
carriage  waiting  to  conduct  us  to  London  :  there  I 
fhall  remain  till  your  brother  arrives,  and  then  make 
an  appeal  to  the  laws  of  my  country. 

Jack  Ar.  Never,  never  go  to  law  ;  leave  the  whole 
bufmefs  to  arbitration,  for  if  you  don't  at  firft,  the 
lawyers,  after  emptying  your  pockets,  will  only  do 
it  at  laft. — However,  I'll  unbar  the  gate,  (goes  to 
pagoda.}  gad!  this  is  famous! — how  Project  and 
the  Alderman  will  be  bother'd  ? — Zounds  !  what  do 
I  fee? — your  guardian! — (runs  to  EMMELINE.) 
don't,  don't  agitate  yourself:  pyill  down  your  veil 
and  I'll " 

EMMELINE  -pulls  fawn  her  veil  and  PROJECT  enters. 

Projeft.  As  I  thought.- -My  wife  fufpects  an 
afiignation  between  me  and  Cecilia,  and  is  noVv 
coming  to  detect  me.  Mr.  Arable :  a  word  if  you 
pleafe.  (JACK  leaves,  EMMELINE,  and  comes  to  PRO- 
JECT.) If  you  don't  get  her  off, — and,  I  fee  how  it 
is  ? — you  can't  perfuade  her 

Jack  Ar*  Can't  I  ?  um  ?  ecce  fignum,  as  we 
great  fcholars  fay.  (goes  to  EMMELINE)  Come, 
Mifs,  will  you  go  with  Mailer  Jacky,  and  be  made 
daughter-in-law  to  an  Alderman  ?  (EiCMBLlN££ivfj 
bim  her  band  and  nods  affent.}  -there  !  haven't  I  a  rare 
granary  ?  Why,  I'll  back  my  head  at  a  fcheme 
againft  your's,  Little  Project. 

ProjetJ.  No,  you  muftn't  do  that  •,  for  this  lucky 
fcheme  was  all  my  planning,  you  know. 

J*ck  Ar. 
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Jack  Ar.  So  it  was;  and  you  (hall  have  the  full 
credit  of  it,  my  boy  !  —  Thechaife  will  take  us  to  the 
neareft  inn,  and  I'll  return  for  Cecilia,  (a/ide  to 
EMMELINE.)  Bid  her  good  by,  give  her  your 
fanction.  (PROJECT  bows  andkijfcs  his  band.}  There; 
now  you  do  as  he  orders  you.  —  You  fee,  fquire, 
you  see,  —  this  is  both  famous  and  fair,  isn't  it  ? 

[Exit,  handing  of  EMMELINE. 


Tt  is  !  it  is  !  (looks  out.}  He  hands  her 
into  the  carriage  !  the  poftillion  (huts  the  door  ! 
—  mounts  his  horfes  !  —  away  they  go!  —  Huzza! 
Huzza  ! 

Enter  Alderman  ARABLE,  running  againji  him. 

Aid.  Ar.  Huzza  !  huzza  he  has  her*!  he  has 
her  !  —  Joy  !  I  give  you  joy,  my  friend. 

Projeff.  This  is  reaping  the  harveft,  farmer. 

Aid.  dr.  Ay  •,  we're  in  clover  now  !  —  But 
Project,  I  met  that  good  and  fweet  woman  your 
wife,  in  fuch  a  jealous  rage  —  •  — 

Projeft.  That's  a  better  joke  than  t'other.—  -She 
thinks  to  detect  me  in  affignation  with  Cecilia; 
but  the  bird  is  flown,  you  fee. 

Enter  Lady  KATHARINE  PROJECT. 

Lady  Pro.  So,  Mr.  Project  ±  where  have  you  con- 
ceal'd  Cecilia  ?  —  Mr.  Arable,  he  brings  this  young 
lady  to  my  houfe,—  entertains  her  in  the  moft 
expenfive  ftyle,—  gives  her  the  moft  extravagant 
fuppers,  and  having  decoy'd  her  into  an  affignation, 
he  now  comes  here  to  carry  her  off. 

Aid.  Ar.  That's  impoflible,  your  ladylhip,  be- 
caufe  Jack  has  carried  her  off  already.—  -She  is  by 
this  time  as  fafe  at  Aldgate  farm,  as  Emmeline  is 
in  your  houfe,  and  I  dare  fay  they  and  the  parfon 
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are  fetting  down  to  a  haunch  of  my  Novia  Scotia 
mutton.— Do  you  know,  my  lady,  I  always  kill  my 
own  mutton  and  milk  my  own  cows  ? 

Lady   Pro.  At   Aldgatc   farm  indeed  !— more 
like  ?   fhe's  in  that  Pagoda.— Ar'n't  I   right,  my 
life. 

Pojeff.  You  arc,  my  foul.— Hark'ye,-— did  Sir 
Frederic  teach  yon  this  ? 

Lady  Pro.  There  now  !  I'm  always  to  be  choak'd 
at  the  moment  of  recrimination  !  I  believe  Cecilia's 
innocent,  but  to  know  my  hufband's  falmood,  and 
never  be  able  to  prove  it.— -I  can't  bear  his  triumph--- 
I  (taking  out  ber  handkerchief)  am  the  moft  unhap- 
py, ill-treated  wife.  (Crying 

CECILIA  taps  at  the  door  with  injide  the  Pagoda. 

Aid.  Ar.  What  the  devil's  that  ? 
Projfft.  What,  indeed  !— hum! 
Cecilia,  (within)  Why  don't  you  open  the  door  ? 
'tis  I !  'tis  Cecilia ! 

Lady  Pro.  Oh  !  it  is,  is  it  ?— then  come  out  and— 
(Opens  the  doer  of  the  pagoda,  and  kads  out  CECILIA.) 
I  fay  Mr.  Alderman,  they're  letting  down  to  a 
haunch  of  Novia  Scotia  mutton,  are  they  ? 

Aid.  Ar.  Project,  this  is  reaping  the  harveft  in- 
deed. 

Projeff.  Ay :  we're  in  clover  now  with  a  ven- 
geance. Cecilia,  what  does  this  mean  ? 

Cecil.  Why  as  all  concealment  will  now  be  ufelefs, 
I  may  venture  to  inform  you  that  by  fome  accident 
Emmeline  has  efcap'd,  I  find  j  and  I  came  here  in 
fearch  of  her,  and  not  to  meet  your  huiband  ma'am, 
upon  my  honour. 

Project.  Emmeline  efcap'd  ! — that  was  her  then 
that  the  well-educated  blockhead  handing  off,  faying, 

you 
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"  you  fee  !  this  is  both  famous  and  fair  !"  'Sdeath! 
I've  out-fchem'd  myfelf. — I'll  purfue  her  inftandy. 
Alderman,  will  you  go  with  me  ? 

Aid.  Ar.  Ay ;  that  I  will ;  my  fon,  Captain 
Edward,  is  arriv'd,  and  if  he  and  Emmehne  mould 
meet, — I  tell  you  what, — as  Jack  has  made  two  fools 
of  us,  I'll  perfuade  the  Eaft  Indian  to  let  Edward 
marry  his  fitter,  Cecilia.  Come  along.  Odfheart ! 
I  won't  wait  to  order  my  carriage  or  have  garden 
{luff — (Cecilia  laughs.)  now  there  again!  I  only  wHh 

I  had  you  at  the  farm. — I'd 

Project.  Come;  I  know  what  your  going  to  fay. 
Aid.  Ar.  Do  you  ?  then   you  know  more  than  I 
do  myfelf;  for  plague  on  the  girls,  they'll  drive  me 
out  of  my  fenfes  !  [Exit  with  PROJECT. 

Lady  Pro.  My  dear  Cecilia,  I  never  doubted 
your  innocence. — Come;  let's  go  and  prepare  for 
London.  I  long  to  fee  your  brother  the  young  Na- 
bod.  I  dare  fay,  he'll  bring  over  the  moft  charm- 
ing prefents. 

Cecil.  Very  likely  :  but  my  mind  is  all  on  Emme- 
line.  Poor  Girl !  May  me  efcape  the  perfecution 
of  her  enemies,  and  be  rewarded  as  her  virtue  and 
her  fufferings  deferve  !  Exeunt. 
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ACT  III. 


An  elegant  Apartment  at  PROJECT'S  Houfe,  in 
London. 

Enter  PROJECT,  and  SIR  FREDERICK. 

ProjcR.  Not  find  her !  Emmeline  not  to  be 
found !  tell  me,  fir  Frederick,  have  you  been  at 
young  Arable's  chambers  ? 

*  Sir  Fred.  I  have — and  he  is  out  of  town,  at 
Epfom  :  pofitively,  I  can  hear  nothing  of  Emme- 
line— but  what  then  ?  fretting  won't  find  her  ;  and 
if  it  did,  I  dare  fay  you'd  find  fomething  elfe  to 
fret  you — I'm  her  lover,  and  you  fee  I'm  not  un- 
eafy. 

ProjeR.  No :  you  havn't  the  reafon  I  have—me 
may  fall  into  the  hands  of  fome  enemy,  who  may 
fay,  I  have  entangled  her  fortune  •,  confin'd  her  after 
her  health  was  reftor'd  ;  and  at  lad  convince  her 
uncle,  the  alderman,  that  I  have  wrong'd  her— then 
"her  friend,  captain  Arable,  is  in  town,  you  fay. 

Sir  Fred.  Yes,  he  arriv'd  laft  night  from  Gibral- 
tar— receiving  a  letter  that  inform'd  him  of  Em- 
meline's  recovery ;  he  quitted  the  regiment  ac  the 
rilk  of  offending  his  father— leave  me  to  manage 
him :  let  me  fee-— (looking  at  bis  watch.}  I  am 
now  going  to  meet  him. 

Projett.  Are  you  ?  then  tell  him  of  her  efcape : 
the  necefTity  of  reiloring  her  to  my  power — hint  at 
a  rclapie,  and  perfuade  him  to  join  in  fearching  for 
her :  1  would  go  with  you  j  but  I'm  wailing  here  to 
receive  my  coufm  Tanjore. 

Flourifo 
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Flourijh  of  clarinets  without. 

Project.  That's  him  !  that's  the  young  Nabob— 
1  order'd  the  band  to  ftrike  xip  as  he  pafs'd  through 
the  hall;  and  ns  he's  been  accuftom'd  to  be  fur- 
rounded  with  flavesi  I've  hir'd  thofe  blacks  and 
other  attendants  to  give  him  a  fort  cf  pompous 
entree. 

Sir  Fred.  Ay,  there's  the  Eaft  Indian  :  I  won- 
der whether  Mr.  Tanjore's  as  eafy  and  familiar  as 
ever:  I  remember  when  he  had  neither  calh  nor 
credit,  he  ufed  to  call  the  greateft  men  by  their 
Chriftian  names  ;  and  though  he  hadn't  a  coat  to  his 
own  back,  he  was  always  remarking  on  the  drefs  of 
other  people. 

Project.  Ah  !  he  was  no  Nabob  then  :  now  I  fear 
he's  as  haughty  and  referv'd  as  he  was  before  free 
and  familiar  :  good  day,  fir  Frederick  :  I  mail  rely 
on  your  making  captain  Arable  my  friend.  (Sir 
Frederick  exit.)  now  for  it  :  now  for  my  beft  fcheme  \ 
to  be  fure,  my  tricking  him  and  turning  my  back 
on  him  before  he  went  to  Madras,  was  rather 
unlucky  ;  but  his  coming  to  my  houfe,  proves  he 
don't  think  the  worfe  of  me  —  no,  no  :  I  have  him  : 
and  when  I've  fairly  ftrip'd  him  ;  I'll  fend  him  to 
India  again,  there  to  make  another  fortune,  for  the 
benefit  of  me  and  my  Speculations  ! 

Another  Flourijh.-—  Enters  Blacks  with  Mu/tc^fervants 
infuperb  liveries  preceding  Tanjore  and  Cecilia,— 
ether  attendants  following. 


Billy,  your  hand-  -where's  Betfy  ?  well; 
here  we  are  you  fee  :  hot  from  Madras  :  warm  as 
Lucifer—  rich  as  Crcefus,  my  boy  ! 

E  Projeft 
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Projett.  'Tis  as  I  thought!  (afide]  I  hope  you 
found  my  carriages  and  horfes  all  ready :  I  fhould 
have  been  miferable  if  you  hadn't  condefcended  to 
rnake  ufe  of  them. 

Tan.  Should  you  ?  then  be  happy,  coz  ;  for  I'll 
make  ufe  of  them  for  ever :  the  carriages  and  horfes 
are  mine,  Billy. 

Projett.  They  are,  you  do  me  great  honour  in 
accepting  them  !— he  has  forgot  our  old  quarrel— 
and  I  fhall  finger  every  farthing  \—(aftde.)  Well: 
but  about  India,  coufin— you  made  your  fortune 
very  rapidly. 

Van.  Yes:  the  princefs  Nundomoree  took  a 
fancy  to  my  perfon  and  drefs — introduc'd  me  to 
the  Nabob  of  Begamboree  :  he  to  the  Rajah  of 

Seringapatoree  ;  and  fo  amongft  them  you  fee 

but,  Billy,  what  makes  you  fo  civil  ?  before  I  fail'd, 
you  wouldn't  pay  the  fare  of  a  hackney  coach  for 
me,  and  now  you  give  me  all  your  carriages  and 
horfes :  well,  well :  I  take  it  very  kind  of  you ; 
and  fo  hark'ye — a  few  wefterly  winds  will  bring 
round  the  homeward  bound  fleet,  and  then  hire  all 
the  ftrongeft  waggons  you  can  get :  bullion  !  pearls ! 
diamonds  !— oh,  damme,  coz,  this  houfe  fhall  never 
hold  them. 

Project.  I  hope  this  houfe  will  hold  them  though : 
oh  !  for  a  wefterly  wind  ! — in  return,  my  dear 
friend,  the  wife  I  defign  for  you  has  five  thoufand  a 
year — to  be  fure  it's  very  little ;  but— 

Van.  A  little's  better  than  nothing,  you  know ; 
and  if  I  like  her  perfon  and  manners,  why,  five 
thoufand  a  year  will  be  very  pretty  pin  money  :  but 
what's  here,  Billy? — (k  eking  at  bis  coat,)  is  this  a 
drefs  for  a  coufin  of  a  N  abob  ? 

Prcjctt.  What !  at  the  old  work  ?— pfha !  what 
fignifics  drefs  ? 

Van. 
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fan.  Every  thing,  now-a-days — a  good  coat  is 
tantamount  to  a  good  character  -,  and  if  the  World 
be  a  Stage,  it's  as  necefiary  to  drefs  as  to  aft  your 
part  well :  then  confider  the  effect— why,  when  I 
landed  from  the  Packet  in  my  old  blue  coac,  fhabby 
red  waiftcoat,  and  decay 'd  kerfeymeres,  I  cut 
through  the  alleys,  and  was  pum'd  and  fmoak'd  by 
cvery  apprentice  and  fhopkeeper  I  met:  but,  the 
moment  I  put  on  thefe  fmart  cloathes  that  you 
fent,  I  fwagger'd  through  the  moft  public  ftreets— 
joftled  all  the  men  of  famion— cock'd  my  eye  at  all 
the  lords,  and  receiv'd  the  homage  and  bows  of  the 
very  fhopkeepers  and  apprentices  that  had  before 
fneer'd  at  me.  Oh  !  in  this  age  of  falfe  appear  - 
ances,  there's  nothing  like  a  mewy  outfide ;  and  a 
taylor  is  a  man  of  more  confequence  than  you 
imagine. 

Projefl.  Well,  but  after  the  fatigue  of  travelling, 
don't  you  want  Ibme  refremment :  pray  do  here  as 
if  you  were  at  home. 

Tan.  That  I  do  every  where :  I  never  flood  on 
ceremony  in  my  life ;  but  as  to  refremment,  that 
depends  on  our  hoftefs,  who,  if  I  recollect,  is  rather 
clofe — mort  commons-'~heh,  Billy  ? 

ProjeR.  Worfe  and  worfe  :  fhe  has  a] moft  ftarv'd 
me  fince  you  went :  you  haven't  yet  feen  her  though: 
John,  call  Lady  Projccl. 

fan.  No,  no:  call  her  yourfelf:  in  India,  I  was  al- 
ways waited  upon  by  the  mafter  of  the  houfe,  and 
thercfoie,  go,  Billy— go— beiides,  1  wifh  to  fpeak 
to  my  filter :  Hep,  though — I  ihail  want  fome  ready 
money. 

Projeft.  What  the  Spanifh  ? 

<Tan.  Oh,  nothing  clfe — go,  fend  your  wife, 
and  pray— — 

Projett.  For  a  wefterly  wind !  you  mall  have 
E  3  what 
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what  money  you  require ;  fo — here's  Speculation  ! — - 
Oh  !  for  a  wefterly  wind  ! 

[Exit.     Thefervants  follow  him* 

Cecilia.  My  dear  brother  let  me  once  more  con- 
gratulate you :  why,  who'd  have  though:  of  your 
coming  home  fo  rich  ? 

Tan.  Ah!  who  indeed? — you  didn't  expect  it: 
did  you  Cecily  ? 

Cecilia.  No-,  I  expected  you'd  return  as  you 
went.  I  thought  you'd  come  and  lay,  "  here's 
a  Nabob  without  a  milling,  Cecily !" 

'Tan.  Did  you  ?  then  you  thought  exactly  right, 
for  "  here's  a  Nabob  without  a  milling,  Cecily  1" 

Cecilia.  Nonfenfe ! — Mr.  Project  fays,  you  have 
brought  over  money  enough  to  buy  him  new  houfes : 

|J£^y«MM^MPMMI 

fan.  Not  enough  to  buy  him  a  new  coat. 

Cecilia.  Nay,  now  you're  joking :  I  know  you 
muft  be  rich,  by  the  ftyle  you  kept  up  in  India : 
you  liv'd  in  a  palace,  my  dear  brother. 

.Tan.  I  liv'd  in  a  jail,  my  dear  filter. 

Cecilia.  Come,  come  -y  havn't  I  heard  that  your 
furniture  was  embofs'd  with  gold  ?  that  your  din- 
ners were  more  expenfive  than  the  governor's. 

Tax.  My  furniture  was  the  bare  walls,  and  my 
dinner  bread  and  water ;  the  fact  is,  a  man  may 
ftarve  in  India,  as  well  as  in  England  -,  and,  inftead 
of  finding  gold  like  dirt,  or  diamonds  like  pebbles, 
I  found  a  fort  of  gentlemen  that  muft  be  attended  to 
in  all  countries  :  I  mean  a  bailiff!  Yis  true,  they 
didn't  vifit  me  on  my  arrival  ;  but,  in  the  courfe  of 
a  twelvemonth,  they  whip'd  me  into  one  of  their 
hofpitable  manfions,  and  there  I  mould  have  been 
at  this  moment,  had  not  the  captain  of  the  Packet 
aflfifted  me  in  my  eicape,  and  landed  me  generoufly 
in  old  England  !  I  fay  generoufly,  for  curie  me,  if 
I  am  Nabob  enough  to  pay  for  my  pafiage. 

Cecilia. 
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Cecilia.  Amazing !  if  Mr.  Project  knew  this,  he 
.wouldn't  be  fo  friendly — 

Tan.  He  friendly  !  no  :  when  he  and  the  club 
had  fchem'd  me  out  of  all  the  money  I  had  left ; 
they  fhut  the  doors  againft  me,  while  Sir  Charles 
Stanley — I  mall  never  forget  his  liberality !  be- 
friended me,  and  fent  me  to  India :  I  guefs  how  the 
miftake  has  happened — there  is  a  man  of  my  name, 
at  Madras  :  an  old  lover  of  yours. 

Cecilia.  Mr.  Henry  Tanjore — my  friend  as  well 
as  lover. 

Tan.  Well:  he's  now  as  rich  as  I'm  poor;  is 
coming  home  in  the  next  mips-,  and  fcheming  Billy, 
with  his  ufual  perfpicuity,  takes  me  for  him,  and 
determines  to  make  the  molt  of  me ;  and  he  fhall 
make  the  moft  of  me :  there's  no  favour  he  can  offer, 
but  I'll  have  the  condefcenfion  to  accept :  and  to 
begin,  I'll  marry  this  five  thoufand  pound  lady. 

Cecilia.  Don't — don't  think  of  her :  there  are  a 
thoufand  reafons  againft  it. 

Tan.  Ay  ;  but  there  are  five  thoufand  for  it :  no 
more  bare  walls,  ane.  bread  and  water. 

Cecil.  Poor  Emmeline !  then  I  muft  conceal 
from  him  where  fhe  is  ?  \afide. 

fan.  See !  our  hoftefs,  lady  Stingy  !  To  poor 
Tanjore  fhe  has  often  refufed  a  dinner,  but  to  the 
rich  Nabob,  I  fuppofe— -  mum !  mark  how  I'll — 

Enter  Lady  PROJECT. 

Lady  Pro.  Joy  !  joy  on  your  fuccefs,  my  ever 
dear  coufin. 

Tan.  Thanks,  thanks,  my  ever  dear  Kitty. 

Lady  Pro.  Kitty  !  familiar  as  ever  I  fee Well 

coz !  ar'n't  you  glad  to  fet  foot  in  Old  England 
again  ?  once  more  to  fee  London  and  the  falhions  ? 

Tan. 
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fan.  Why,  as  to  the  fafhions,  coz,  they  fly  fo  faft 
one  can't  be  quick  enough  to  catch  them — nothing 
lafts  above  a  day.  Before  I  went  to  India  the  whole 
town  was  running  after  the  Goddefs  of  Health  ;  fhe 
died,  I'm  told,  and  the  learned  Pig  came  to  life ; 
he  went  the  grand  tour,  *nd  the  balloon  came  into 
power  -,  that  bubble  burft,  and  boxing  bore  down  all 
before  it  :  then  came  the  varieties  of  drels,  fuch  as 
fhort  fkirts,  fhort  hair,  Ihort  fticks,  and  fhort  great 
coats  !  in  fhort,  if  the  world  didn't  turn  round  of  its 
own  accord,  people  of  fafhion  would  make  it,  for 
the  moon,  whofe  votaries  they  are,  ifn't  half  fo  fickle 
or  fo  changeable ! 

Lady  Pro.  Very  true-,  then  don't  you  obfervc 
the  alterations  in  buildings  ?  my  hufband  and  other 
fpeculatifts,  have  built  fo  many  new  "ftreets,  and 
London  is  fo  ablblutely  gone  into  the  country,  that 
a  citizen  coming  to  a  rout  at  Marybone,  muft  be  at 
the  expence  of  changing  horfes,  and  paying  turn- 

pikes ! but,  I  underftand,  you  want  fome  little 

refreshment. 

Tan.  Little  refrefhment !  now  mind  Cecily. — 
Yes,  any  thing  will  do,  fome  turtle  and  venifon, 
a  great  deal  of  game,  a  quantity  of  pine  apples,  and 
plenty  of  burgundy  and  champagne.  Then  about 
my  bed;  at  the  Rajah  of  Seringapatoree's  I  always 
flcpt  under  a  canopy  empanelled  with  looking- glafs, 
and  covered  with  gold  and  filver  tiflue-— didn't  I,  Ce- 
cily? you'll  get  fuch  a  bed  Kitty.  So  now  for  dinner. 

Lady  Pro.  Turtle,  venifon,  canopies,  and  gold 
and  filver  tiffue!  Mr.  Tanjore,  you  don't  intend  to 
live  here  in  the  fame  ilyle  you  did  in  India. 

-Tan.  No,  that  I  don't.  I  hope  neither  my  fur- 
niture nor  my  dinners  will  be  the  fame,  heh,  Cecily  ? 
then  my  wedding-day,  coz  j  I  mall  celebrate  my 

nuptials 
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nuptials  at  your  houfe,  and  we'll  have  fiich  a  ball 
and  fupper  !  between  ourfelves,  it  fban't  be  over- 
crouded  though  ;  I'll  only  alk  about  three  hundred 
people. 

Lady  Pro.  Three  hundred  people !  Sir,  I  muft 
tell  you,  no  fortune  can  fupport  this  extravagance, 
and  if  you  give  us  every  farthing  you've  brought 
over— 

'Tan.  Why,  I  shall,  every  farthing  is  your's  upon 
my  honour ;  and  by  way  of  fpecimen  to-morrow 
I'll  fend  you  a  large  cheft  of  fhawls,   pearls,  china, 
chintzes— 

Lady  Pro.    Will  you  ?  Can  you  befo  obliging  ? 
Oh !  I  doat  on  pearls  and  fhawls,  and  then  for  china 
and  chintzes — my  dear,  dear  coufin,  come  to  din- 
ner, and  order  whatever  you  like. 

Fan.  (afide  to  CECILIA.)  There  now  !  and  I 
haven't  brought  over  a  rag  or  an  empty  trunk ; 
however  Kitty  mail  have  the  prefents.  There  are 
Indian  goods  in  England,  and  I'll  buy  them  with 
Billy's  own  money.  Come,  filter !  come,  hoftefs ! 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE— Lincoln*  Inn. 
Enter  Captain  ARABLE,  and  Sir  FREDERICK. 

Sir  Fred.  Nay,  but  reflect  Captain  Arable,  re- 
flea. 

Capt.  Ar.  I  do  reflect,  and  there's  my  caufe  for 
grief.  Have  I  not  quitted  my  regiment  and  offend- 
ed my  father  ?  is  he  not  now  in  fearch  of  me,  to 
fend  me  abroad  again  ?  and  when  I  expected  to 
meet  Emmeline  in  happinefs  and  health,  do  you  not 

tell 
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tell  me  that  her  malady  has  returned,  that  fhe 
has  efcaped  from  her  guardian,  and  is  not  to  be 
found  ? 

Sir  Fred'.  I  do,  but  I  hope  you  don't  blame  me 
or  Project. 

Capt.  Ar.  No,  far  from  it ;  I  believe  he  has  been 
more  a  parent  than  a  guardian  to  her,  and  you  have 
funk  the  name  of  rival  in  that  of  friend — but  my 
brother  to  aid  in  herefcape,  and  now  not  to  be  heard 
of !  What  is  to  be  done  ?  I  dare  not  meet  my  father, 
and  if  I  leave  England  till  I  fee  Emmeline  reftored  Co 
her  afylum  I  lhall  well  merit  the  anguim  that  awaits 
me. 

Sir  Fred.  Pfha !  you're  talking  about  anguim 
too — now  nothing  gives  me  pain,  and  why  ?  becaufe 
I'm  fo  cool  and  placid,  that  not  even  death — death ! 
no,  that  pain  muft  be  over,  for  hang  me,  if  I  think 
I've  been  alive  thefe  laft  ten  years — but,  where  are 
we  to  find  her,  Captain  ? 

Capt.  Ar.  Ah  !  where  indeed  ?  poor  Emmeline ! 
without  friends,  without  affiftance,  and  with  the  lofs 
of  that  fine  fenle  which  now  might  beft  fupport 
thee,  where  ?  where  art  thou  wandering  ?  let  us  be 
gone — let  us  fearch  every  where — 

Enter  TANJORE. 

Tan.  My  coufin  to  fay  he  has  a  wife  for  me,  and 
then  not  tell  me  her  name  or  refidence !  however, 
I've  found  out  Ihe's  at  Cecily's  lodgings,  and  fo 
while  dinner's  getting  ready— 

Sir  Fred.  Mr.  Tanjore  I  am  happy  to  fee  you — 
what !  don't  you  know  me  ?  have  you  forgot  Sir 
Frederick  Faintly,  a  member  of  Bubble's  club? 

Tan.  Sir  Frederick  !  my  old  acquaintance  !  how 

d'ye 
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<l'ye  do,  Fred  ?  how  are  you  Fred  ?   never  faw  Fred, 
before  in  all  my  life.  [aftde. 

Sir  Fred.  This  is  a  particular  friend  of  mine, 
Mr.  Edward  Arable. 

'Tan.  Pfha!  hang  ceremony;  Ned,  your  hand 
Ned — by  the  bye,  Fred,  is  your  friend  a  riding 
mailer  ? 

Sir  Fred.  Why? 

Tan.  Cock'd  hat  and  boots!  curft  vulgar — you 
too !  never  wear  a  cravat  with  a  full  drefs'd  coat,  its 
like  a  tooth-drawer.  Well!  what's  the  news,  my 
boys  ? 

Sir  Fred.  \  know  of  none,  but  that  you  werela 
night  re-elected  a  member  of  Bubble's. 

Tan.  Was  I  ?  only  obferve,  Ned — my  coufin 
Billy  brought  me  into  this  club,  and  when  they  had 
fieec'd  me  of  all  my  cam,  they  kick'd  me  out  as  a 
pigeon  quite  bare — now  I  return  from  India  with 
my  feathers  frem  moulted,  they  re-elect  me,  in  the 
hopes  of  having  another  pluck — Ay,  it's  the  way  at 
all  your  fafhionable  gaming-houfes.  ''Mr.  Prefidenr, 
who  is  the  new  member  propoied  ?"  "  A  great 
fool,  but  very  rich!"  pop,  in  goes  a  white  ball. — 
"  Who  is  the  next,  Mr.  Prefident  ?"  «•  A  great 
genius,  but  very  poor  !"  <l  Here  waiter  !  drop  in  a 
black  ball." — Your  fervant  though— I  can't  ftay, 
I  muft  go  take  a  peep  at  my  wife. 

Sir  Fred.  Your  wife  ! 

7*  »,  Yes,  gad !  it's  a  moft  curious  bufinefs ;  my 
coufin  fays  I'm  to  be  married  to  a  lady  worth  five 
thoufand  a  year,  but  he  either  won't  or  can't  tell  me 
who  or  where  me  is!  however,  I  overlooked  a  let- 
ter my  filler  was  juft  now  writing,  and  I  fufpect 
fpoufe  is  conceal'd  in  her  lodgings — mum  I  fhan't 
I  delight  and  aftonim  her !  in  India  I  was  fuch  ** 
favourite  vvith  the  women,  that  one  day  fix  pri.i- 
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ceffes  came  to  prifoa  to  fee  me Prifon  did  I  fay  ? 

Oh,  ay,  that  was  when  I  fought  againft  Tippoo, 
had  fix  horfes  mot  under  me,  and  was  at  laft  taken 
prifoner  by 

Capt.  Ar.  Pray,  fir,  what  is  this  lady's  name  ? 

<Tan.  Emmeline  is  her  chriftian  name,  as  to  fir- 
names,  I  never  knew  but  two  in  my  life.  Sir 
Charles  Stanmore,  and  your  humble  fervant  Tom 
Tanjore,  two  as  fine  fellows  as  ever  handled  rupees 
and  pagodas.  Fare-you-well.  I  fhail  marry  this 
Emmeline  to-morrow. 

Capt.  Ar.  You  marry  Emmeline,  fiir  ? 

fan.  Yes,  I  Ned !  and  what's  more,  I  invite  you 
to  our  wedding-dinner,  and  you  alfo,  Fred,  and 
all  your  friends,  and  your  friend's  friends  !— — 
Lady  Project  defired  me  to  afk  the  whole  town,  and 
I'll  take  care  the  nuptials  (hall  be  celebrated  in  the 
true  eaftern  ftyle  of  magnificence ;  here's  my  card, 
and  if  you  wilh  to  be  afked  again,  come  well  drefs'd ; 
nothing  like  a  good  coat,  and  fo  farewell,  Fred,  and 
Ned !  [Exit. 

Capt.  Ar.  It  mu ft  be  her;  let's  follow  him  di- 
rectly. 

Sir  Fred.  Stay,  fuppofe  you  fhould  meet  the  Al- 
derman there,  and  I  know  he  has  bufinefs  with  this 
Mr.  Tanjore. 

Capt.  Ar.  Why  then,  and  not  till  then,  let's  think. 

what's  to  be  done  ?  come,  lofe  not  a  moment 

in  his  fitter's  lodgings,  and  he  about  to  marry  her ! 
'tis  dark,  myfterious  1  mark  me,  Sir  Frederick. 
I'd  traverfe  half  the  world  to  thank  the  man  that  has 
befriended  Emmeline !  but  if  I  find  fhe  has  been 
wrong'd>  if  there  mould  live  a  villain  that  has  added 
to  her  forrows,  I  pledge  my  honour  to  avenge  her 
caufe — my  life  or  his  muft  anfwer  the  event. 

[Exeunt. 
SCENE 
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SCENE— CECILIA'S  Lodgings. 
Enter  TANJORE  and  ALDERMAN  ARABLE. 

Tan.  Walk  ip,  Sir,  walk  in  -,  your  chriftian  name 
is  Obadiah,  you  fay,  and  your  bufmefs  is  concern- 
ing a  marriage  between  your  Ton  and  my  fitter — 
did  1  never  fee  you  before  ? 

Aid.  Ar.  Only  once :  if  you  remember,  fir,  ic 
was  in  Mr.  Project's  park,  when  the  dear  Lady  Pro- 
ject had  fainted  away  and  you  caught  her  in  your 
arms.  I'm  not  cenforious,  Mr.  Tanjore,  but  if  her 
grandmother  hadn't  come  up  at  the  inftant— 

Tan.  You'd  have  been  jealous,  heh?  Well!  but 
about  your  fon--- 

dld.  Ar.  Why,  fir-,  I  wilh  your  fitter  to  become 
the  wife  of  my  fon,  Captain  Arable  ;  the  reprobate 
has  quitted  his  regiment  to  purfue  an  unhappy 
young  lady,  that  I'm  determined  he  iriall  never  be 
united  to.  Now,  fir,  by  the  recommendation  of 
that  worthy  man,  Mr.  Project — 

Tanjore.  Pray  Obadiah,  where  did  you  get  that 
curious  waiitcoat  ? — pofitively,  it's  only  fit  for  an 
alderman. 

Aid.  Ar.  Then  it's  fit  for  me,  Mr.  Tanjore  ;  for 
I  am  an  alderman. — Ay,  and  a  farmer  too,  and  if 
I  could  find  my  fon,  and  Cecilia  would  confent, 
we'd  whilk  down  to  Aldgate  farm  to  night :  tack  them 
together  to-morrow,  and  in  che  courle  of  a  month, 
you  can  get  them  out  to  India,  and  there  you  know 
they're  fnug  and  comfortable  for  life.  To  a  man  of 
your  intereft,  I  fuppole  eight  thoufand  a  year  will 

Tanjore.  Nothing—a  mere  trifle. 
Aid*  Ar.  So  I  thought.— -Oh  !  when  the  captain 
F  2  gets 
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gets  to  Madras,  I  only  wifti  he  may  be  provided 
•for  as  you  were  Mr.  Tanjore. 

'Tanjore.  Provided  for  as  I  was  !  that's  what  I 
\vifh  myfelf:  for  curfe  me  if  T  know  or  care  about 
you  or  the  captain,  (half  afide.)  Yonder's  Emmer 
line  I  fancy. — I  muft  get  rid  of  this  ruftic.— Good 
bye  Obadiah  •,  go  look  for  the  captain,  and  if  you  find 
him,  bring  him  to  my  wedding  dinner.  Lady 
Project  keeps  open  houfe  while  I  ftayj  fo  bring  all 
your  city  and  rural  friends— carters  and  common- 
councilmen— 

Aid.  Ar.  Sir,  you  delight  me,  and  Aldgate  farm 
and  all  its  produce  is  at  your  lervice.  Are  you  fond 
of  Novia  Scotia  mutton,  fir  ? 


Enter  0  Servant. 

Serv.  Sir,  here's  a  Captain  Arable  below. 

Aid.  Ar.  Oh !  there  is,  is  there  ?  'now  then  I'll 
go'ar.d  detain  him  till  we  meet  at  the  charming  Lady 
Project's.  Show  me  to  him,  firrah.  Once  more  I 
thank  you,  Mr.  Tanjore,  and  if  you  think  eight 
thoufand  a  year  too  much,  you  may  reduce  it  to 
half;  that  is,  to  fhe  exact  profits  I  clear,  or  mean  to 
clear,  by  Aldgate  farm !  [Exit. 

Tanjcre.  Good  day,  Obadiah.  Now  this  it  is  to 
be  a  Nabob  \  I'm  as  much  fought  after  here  as  in 
India,  and  exactly  from  the  fame  motive — friends 
want  money  here,  and  the  bailiffs  there.  Here  me  is  ! 
An  angel,  by  the  Ganges !  I'll  marry  her  before  I 
leave  the  houfe. — Soft ;  what  letter  is  Ihe  reading  ? 
—no  doubt,  the  one  my  filter  wrote  to  her. — 1'U 
obferve,  \ftands  back* 
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Enter  EMMELINE  with  a  letter  in  her  hand. 

Emms.  What  has  my   efcape   avail'd  me  ?   this 

letter  renews  my  {offerings  with  tenfold  force,- 

Married  !   to  whom  ?  \Reads, 

"  My  brother  Tanjore  agrees  to  your  guar- 
dian's propofals,  and  determines  to  marry  you: 
I  rrmft  regret  this,  while  I  know  there  is  one  who 
ib  much  better  deferves  you." 

Tanjore.  (behind.)  "  Indeed ! — He  muft  be  a  very- 
clever  fellow,  then. 

Emms,  (reading)  "  I  have  conceal'd  from  Tan- 
jore your  prefent  refidence,  yet  I  think  if  he  knevy 
that  you  had  efcap'd  from  your  guardian,  be- 
caufe  he  made  a  prifoner  of  you,  and  embarrafs'd 

your  fortune" 

\Vhat  then?— he  is  weak  enough  to  think  hin> 
honeft. 

Tanjcre.  (behind)  No;  he's  not  fuch  a  fool  as 
that  either. 

Emms,  (reading.)  "  If  he  knew  that  Edward 
Arable  has  won  your  heart— that  your  uncle  the 
Alderman  deferts  you— that  a  marriage  under 
thefe  circumftances  will  be  death  to  you  and  mifery 

to  him ;" 

Tanjore.  (behind.)  Mifery  indeed ! this  is  more 

like  a  funeral  than  a  wedding. 

Emme.  (reading.'}  *•  And  laftly,  if  you  were  to 
inform  him,  that  your  father,  Sir  Charles  Stan- 
more  was  the  man  who  befriended  him  in  the  hour 
of  misfortune,  I  think  he  is  not  fo  void  of  gra- 
titude and  humanity,  but  he  would  aflift  rather  than 
cliftrefs  you." 

Tanjore.  (coming  forward.)  That  he  would — well 
faid,  lifter  ;  you  have  done  your  part,  now  let  your 
Brother  do  his.— -Ma'am,  my  rrame  is  Tanjore: 

your 
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your  father  got  me  out  to  India,  when  I  hadn't  a 
houfe  to  pop  my  head  in;  and  though  the 'habitation 
I  pop'd  my  head  into  there  wasn't  altogether  fo 
comfortable,  that  was  no  fault  of  Sir  Charles's. --- 
He  was  my  benefactor — I  am  your  friend. 

Ewme.  Js  it  poffible?  Will  you  not  force  me  to 
accept  your  hand  ? 

Tanjorc.  Accept  my  hand!  I'll  cut  it  off  firft. 
I  would't  marry  you  for  all  the  bullion  in  Bengal ! 
Not  but  svhat  I  could  love  you  Emmeline:  and  but 
for  Ned— ah,  but  for  Ned  !  we  might  have  been  a 
very  happy,  handfome  couple  ! 

Emme.  Can  this  be  the  man  I  was  taught 
to  expect  ?  Can  thi?  be  the .  haughty  Eaft  Indian, 
•whole  riches 

Tanjore.  Riches  I  that's  your  guardian's  ftory: 
he  infills  upon  it,  I've  brought  home  millions,  and 
as  he  muft  know  better  than  I  do,  it  would  be  rude 
to  contradict  him,  you  know- —but  enough  of  myfelf, 
—-Tell  me  how  I  can  ferve  you?  My  poverty  mall 
not  prevent  me  going  inftantly  to  this  fpeculatift 
and  commanding  him  to  do  you  juftice.  Zounds! 
1  wilh  I  had  him  in  Calcutta :  I'd  march  an  army 
againft  him,  as  black  as  his  own  heart— cram  him 
into  the  hot  hole  and  fmother  him,  if  he  didn't  give 
you  your  fortune,  and  the  man  that  deferves  you  ! 

Emme.  Sir,  I  infift  you  run  no  hazard  on  my 
Account.  I  have  form'd  a  determination  which  I 
Ihall  now  execute  :  it  is,  to  go  inftantly  and  make 
one  more  appeal  to  my  uncle---to  Alderman 
Arable 

Taxjore.  What  Obadiah!  he  was  here  juft  now 
and  kerns  fo  fond  of  your  guardian 

frame.  I  know  it-,  he  has  the  higheft  opinion  of 
his  honour  and  veracity  ;  but  as  the  Alderman  is  the 
pcareft  relation  I  have  left,  he  is  the  moft  proper 

perfon 
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perfon  to  protect  me  i  and  therefore  I  (hall  make 
this  laft  effort  to  undeceive  him.  Yonder  is  yous 
lifter,  I  fee  :  (he  will  conduct  me. 

Tanjore.  Allow  me  to  attend  you— — heigho! — 
I  don't  know  what's  the  matter  with  me.  I  feel 
fuch  new  emotions,  and  there's  fuch  a  warm  glovv 
about  my  heart,  that,  gad !  it  fancies  itfelf  in  India. 
Can  you  tell  me  what  it  means,  ma'am  ? 

Emme.  Indeed,  I  cannot,  fir;  but  very  likely  it 
refults  from  the  fatisfaction  of  having  done  a  gene- 
rous action,  and  the  emotion  is  new,  becauie  like  too 
many  others,  you  have  perhaps  facrific'd  your  time 
and  happinefs  at  the  fhrine  of  falhion. 

Tanjore.  That's  it  -na'am— •  you  have  hit  it  exactly 
—Oh  !  what  I  havefuffer'dby  keeping  up  the  appear- 
ance of  a  fine  gentleBianl— Horfes  I  never  rode—- 
carriages I  never  faw— Houfes  I  never  enter'd— 
frequenting  clubs,  routs,  operas,  and  in  fhort  doing 
every  thing  I  difliked,  becauie  I  was  told,  it  was  what 
I  ought  to  like:-— but  now  I've  done  with  it—- 
henceforth I'll  live  to  pleafe  mylelf;  and  while  I 
don't  fuffer  in  my  own  opinion,  what  need  I  care  for 
that  of  other  people.  Come,  fweet  Emmeline; 
you  fhall  be  happy  Hill.  \Extunt. 
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ACT  IV. 

An  Apartment  in  the  Alderman's  Houfe, 
Enter  PROJECT  and  CAPTAIN  ARABLE. 

Capt.  Ar.  Yes,  fir,  I  am  mod  happy  in  the 
opportunity  of  thanking  you  for  the  eare  you  have 
taken  of  this  unfortunate  girl — her  efcape  proves 
fhe  has  reUps'd. 

Project.  It  does :  for  had  fne  been  herfelf,  fhe 
would  have  fcorn'il  to  elope  from  the  care  of  her 
•  guardian — you  fay  fhe  has  left  Cecilia's  lodgings. 

Capt.  Ar.  Not  an  hour  ago  me  and  Cecilia  went 
away  together,  but  where  I  know  not. — 

Projcff.  Well — well— I'll  go  fend  the  young 
Nabob  after  them,  and  I'll  likewife  confult  with 
her  old  phyfician  about  the  beft  mode  of  lecuring 
her  for  the  future-— good  day  Captain,  and  remem- 
ber, whoever  firit  difcovers  her,  gives  information 
to  the  other. 

Capt.  Ar.  Agreed. 

Project.  Oh !  I  forgot if  you  mould  fee  her 

firft,  don't  let  your  wimes  get  the  better  of  your 
judgment — (he  may  perhaps  have  a  lucid  interval, 
and  talk  with  apparent  rationality — but  be  on  your 
guard— be  convinc'd  fhe  has  relaps'd,  and  don't 
leave  her  till  you  fee  her  fare  in  my  cuftody. 

Capt.  Ar.  Reft  afiur'd  I  mail  do  every  thing  her 
unhappy  fituation  demands — good  evening — (exit 
Proje8}—Oh  my  loft  Emmeline! — three  tedious 
years  are  paft  fince  laft  I  law  thee,  and  in  that  time 
we've  both  cndur'd  io  much,  that  1  did  hope  our 

meeting 
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meeting  might  be  happy — but  'tis  denied — if  we 
fliould  meet — 'tis  but  to  divide  with  added  grief — 
well,  I'm  prepar'd — let  me  reftore  the  hapleis  wan- 
derer to  her  friends,  and  then  once  more  abroad — 
in  the  heat  of  war,  I  may  forget  the  treafure  I 
have  loft ;  or  in  a  glorious  death,  bury  at  once  my 
love  and  mifery  ! —  (fits  dozvn  in  great  agitation.) 

Enter  EMMELINE  and  VICKERY. 

Fickery.  The  Alderman  is  in  the  next  room 
ma'am. 

Emme.  Then  tell  him  that  a  relation  who  was 
once  dear  to  him  requefts  an  interview,  (exit  Vic- 
kery.) Is  every  moment  to  bring  new  affliction? — • 
but  now  I  heard,  that  he  who  charmed  my  heart,  and 
ftole  away  my  fenfes — that  he  was  coming  home  to 
wed  Cecilia — can  falfhood  be  fo — I'll  not  fufpect 
him — in  this  very  room  Edward  firft  proffer'd  me 
his  love,  and  no  tongue  but  Edward's  mail  make 
me  think  him  faithlefs. 

Capt.  Ar.  (having  obferved  her^  rifes.)  Sure  I'm 
not  miftaken — it  is  herfelf! Emmeline! 

Emme.  I  am  difcover'd — who  can  it  be  ? — per- 
haps fome  agent  of  my  Guardian's  fent  to  fecure 
me —  (as  Jhe  is  going  he  ftands  before  her.) 

Capt.  Ar.  What  avoid  me  Emmeline ! — have 
you  forgot——— 

Emme.  Edward!  my  long  loft  only  friend!-  — 
(puts  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes.}— pardon  me— - 
my  profpects  have  ib  long  been  darkened,  that  the 
leaft  flalh  of  light  quite  blinds  me. 

Capt.  Ar.  You  muft  not  weep— I  came  not  to 
encreale  your  forrow. 

Emme.   What   I    have  fufFer'd   fmce    we   parted 

laft— a  heated  brain— painful    confinement— -mer- 

CT  eilefs' 
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cilefs  keepers— and  if  an  interval  of  reafon  came, 
to  bring  your  form  before  me,  and  then  remember* 
that  our  love  was  hopelefs— Oh!  but  now  I've 
found  you,  and  we'll  ne'er  part  ajjain— {Edward 
turns  away  from  her.)— why  that  averted  look?--- 
why  thofe  tears?— fpeak" !— you  are  not  chang'd  !— 
I  have  not  forfeited  your  love  ? 
'  Capt  Ar.  No— -it  is  net  that,  but  I  could  wifb — 

Emme.  Name  it  and  I  will  fly 

Capt.  Ar.  That  during  thofe  lucid  moments,  I 
could  perfuade  you  to  accompany  me  to  your 
Guardian's— to  return  to  an  afylum  form'd  to  re- 
lieve, to  fuccoar,  and  reftore  you. 

•e.  What !    does  he   confpire  againfl  me  ?— 
'he  that  hath  caiis'd  all  this  ? — fir,  I  was  told   the 
motive  lor  this  conduct,  but  Idifdain'd  fufpicion  I—- 
nay—afic  not  an  explanation — I  mail    not  conde- 
fcend  to  am'wer  yo;:. 

Capt.  £r.  You  cut  me  to  the  foul — what  mo- 
tives can  I  have  but  thofe  of  pity  and  humanity. 

Emme.  Humanity  ! — is  it  humanity  to  harrafs.a 
mind  already  fhatter'd  and  impair'd  ?— to  encreafe 
rather  than  remove  the  fever  you  have  occafion'd  ? 
---to  combine  with  enemies  in  cloiftering  me  in  a 
fhameful  feclufion,  while  falfe  and  unfeeling  as  you 
are,  you  humanely  give  your  hand  to  another  !— Oh 
my  poor  brain !--- why  did  your  fenfe  return,  only  to 
make  you  feel  encreafing  injuries  ? 

Capt.  Ar.  To  another!— -hear  me  Emmeline — 

Emme.  No  fir,— -'tis  now  too  late— I  fhail  go 
inftantly  to  your  father  and  throw  myfelf  under  his 
protection— farewell,  fir ! 

Ceipt.  Ar.  (kolding  her).  Stay— -you  know  not 
what  you  do---by  heaven  you  ihall  no:  leave  me 
thus — think  of  our  paft  love — 

Emmt. 
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Emme.  I  do  fir :  I  remember  in  the  hours  of 
happinefs  and  pcolperity  we  exchang'd  hearts,  and 
you  have  now  fee  me  an 'example  which  I  from  to 
imitate—  mv. heart  is  flill  your' own  !  I  ihall  banifh 
this  laft  converfation  from  my  memory,  and  think 
of  Edward,  only  as  he  was  —the  friend  of  Emme- 
line— the  foe  to  thofe  who  wrong* d  her-— this  will 
be  my  beP:  iblr.ce  in  retirement,  and  cheer  a  mind 
that  has  no-  lorig  to  ftruj 

Capt.  Ar.  I  cannot  part  \vith  you ;  and  to  prove 
no  other  for  .  at  can  engrcfa.my  Ji -Aic^ts, 

I'll  henceforth  watch  you  in  your  malady— weep 
as  you  weep,  and  nurfe  each  fmile  that  waits  you—- 
and if  but  one  day  in  the  year,  returning  reafon 
fhould  adorn  your  n>ind,  I  will  forego  all  other 
women's  charms,  to  pafs  that  day  with  Emme- 
line— Oh!  I  have  fuffer'd  in  my  turn,  and  were 
you  always  thus— 

Emme.  Why  ftill  fo  credulous  ? — why  now  be~ 

Capt.  Ar.  I  do  not !  will  not  !  or  if  you  are 
the  fufferer  they  defcribe,  there  is  a  charm  about 
your  malady  fo  far  exceeding  all  their  boafted  fenfe, 
that  it  enhances,  doubles  my  affection !  (embraces 
far)  in  lofing  you  I  knew  what  I  had  loft,  and  I 
have  caus'd  a'wound  which  it  fhall  be  the  bufmefs  of 
my  life  to  heal. 

Emme.  Shall  we  be  happy  then  ?-— I  am  moil 
grateful— my  Guardian  has  deceiv'd  you— he  has 
involv'd  my  fortune. 

Capt.  Ar.  This  I  heard,  and  that  by  marriage 
with  his  Eatt  Indian  coufin,  the  debt  was  to  be 
cancePd— but  I'll  know  all  hereafter— at  prefent  I 
am  loft  in  joy. 

G  ^  Re^enttr 
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Re-enter  VICKERY. 

Vickery.  Madam,  the  Alderman  defires  to  fee 
you  in  the  next  room. 

Emme.  What  fhall  we  do  ?— to  fcparate  fo 
foon  ?  .  .. 

Capt.  Ar.  'Tis  hard  my  Emmeline,  but  to  fe- 
cure  our  union,  you  muft  perfuade  your  Uncle  to 
befriend  you — 

Emme.  I  know  it,  and  he  is  fo  bigotted  to  my 
Guardian— but  fince  you  defire  it— mew  me  the 
way— (to  Vickery) — adieu  my  generous  friend! 
Should  but  the  father  imitate  the  fon,  my  fuffer- 
ings  will  be  rccompenc'd  at  laft— -adieu  !  [Exit. 

Capt.  Ar.  Fool  that  I  was  to  credit  what  they 
told  me-,  but  they  fhall  anfwer  forely  for  their 
guilt— here  comes  the  fop  who  was  to  be  her  huf- 
band — how  the  empty  coxcomb  kifies  his  hand  to 
her  !—  I'll  humble  him— I'll 

Enter  TANJORE. 

Tanjore.  (fpeaking  as  be  fitters.)  Succefs  fweet 
Emmeline,  and  if  Obadiah  don't  take  pity  on  yoq, 
Tom  Tanjore  will! — if  fhe  fucceeds  I'll  give  her 
fuch  a  kifs— ah  Ned  !— how's  Fred? 

Capt.  Ar.  Be  more  refpeclful  I  infift,  fir. 

Tar.jore.  Refpedtful !— what  makes  you  fo  proud 
Neddy?— Oh!  oh!  I  fee— better  dreffcd  !— and 
you  think  that  new  coat  and  waiflcoat  makes  you 
look  like  a  gentleman  !— heh  ? 

Capt  Ar.  Anfwer  me,  fir— -what  brings  you  here? 

Ttwjore.  To  fee  your  fweethcarc,  Ned,  and  if 
the  Princefs  Nuncomoree  was  to  know  that  fhe 

prefer'd  your  tragic  Scowl  to  my  comic  grin 

Capt. 
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Capt.  Ar.  Hear  me,  fir — I'll  tell  you  a  fecret — 
your  friend  Mr.  Project  is  a  villain. 

^anjore.  What  that's  a  fecret  ? — why  I've  known 
it  thele  ten  years. 

Capt.  Ar.  Tell  him  I  fay  it — but  'tis  of  no  avail 
— I'll  anfwer  for  it,  he  is  fo  void  of  courage,  that 
he  can't  perfuade  himfelf  to  fight  any  man  living. 

Tanjore  Now  there  you're  wrong ;  for  he  is  fo 
void  of  character,  that  he  can't  perfuade  any  man 
living  to  fight  him — therefore  have  the  goodnefs  to 
tell  him  he's  a  villain,  and  retrieve  his  reputation — 
my  friendfhip  and  his  depends  on  the  weathercock, 
and  the  moment  that  points  weflerly,  up  blows  a 
breeze  that  overfets  it  for  ever. 

Re-enter  VICKERYJ  cr  offing  the  ft  age  ivithhis  hat  on, 

Capt.  Ar,  Vickery,  where  are  you  going  in  fuch 
hafte  ? 

Vickery.  I  can  hardly  tell,  fir — my  matter  was  in 
fuch  agitation  when  he  gave  me  his  orders,  and  he 
particularly  defired  me  not  to  inform  you. 

Capt.  Ar.  Not  inform  me ! — fpeak  this  inftant, 
firrah.  (laying  hold  of  him.) 

Tanjore.  Ay,  fpeak  this  inflant,  firrah. 

(laying  hold  of  him.) 

Vickery.  Then  the  truth  is,  the  Alderman  has 
lock'd  up  Mifs  Emmeline,  and  fent  me  for  her 
Guardian,  to  whom  me  is  to  he  deliver'd  and 
confin'd  for  life — there,  now  you  know  the  fact, 
and  I  take  my  leave.  [Exit. 

Capt.  Ar.  Send  for  her  Guardian  and  confine  her 
for  life! — what's  to  be  done? — while  my  father  is 
attach'd  to  this  hypocrite,  there  is  no  way  to  extri- 
cate brfave  her. 

Tanjore. 
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fanjorc.  Yes,  there  is  one — you  feem  a  fine 
fighting  fellow — Tom  Tanjore's  another,  and  as 
her  father  once  fav'd  me  from  being  confin'd,  while 
I  can  cock  a  piftol,  or  brandifh  a  cane,  I  won't  fee 
his  daughter /expos'd  to  a  fimilar  predicament — 
come  along  Ned— -we'll  trip  up  Obadiah  and  carry 
her  off. 

Capt,  Ar  Wbatl  are  you  the  friend  of  Emme- 
line? 

Ttwjore.  Yes,  and  your's  becaufe  you  are  hers— 
come  let's  have  at  them— what !  do  you  mirk  ? 

Ce.pt.  Ar.  I  dare  not  go. 

Tanjore.  Dare  not!-— now  this  is  always  the  way 
with  your  fighti'ng  gentlemen— but  perhaps  it's  con- 
ftitutional,  and  the  poor  fellow's  conlcience  is  a 
little  tender — ay,  ay,  fome  of  us  Nabobs  have 
very  weak  nerves. 

Capt.  Ar.  You  mifconceive — her  Uncle  is  my 
father— he  has  forbid  me  his  prefence,  and  would 
you  have  me  lift  my  arm  againft  a  parent. 

1'anjore.  'No  Ned:  but  as  he  is  no  father  of 
miae,  and  Emmeline  is  in  danger,  there  can  be  no 
harm  in  my  trying  trick,  ftratagem,  or  force,  to 
protect  her-,  therefore  Til  ftart  alone  ;  and  may  I  go 
to  India  or  to  prifon-— and  one  will  of  courfe  follow 
the  other— if  I  don't  fnatch  her  from  Obadiah, 
and  reftore  her  to  my  dear  Ned  ! 

Capt.  Ar.  The  attempt  is  hopclefsj  but  be  it  as 
it  may— I  requeft  on  knowing  how  I  can  return 
your  kindnefs? 

Tan/ore.  Why,  there  are  two  ways — the  firft  is 
that  you  patch  up  your  quarrel  with  Project,  in 
order  that  you  may  celebrate  your  nuptials  at  his 
houfe,  and  the  next  is,  that  as  Emmeline  will  like 
you  the  better  for  refembling  me,  you  marry  her 
in  the  fellow  coat  to  that  I  now  wear—its  a  pretty 

hymeneal 
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hymeneal  colour  isn't  it?— fo  huzza!— now  for  the 
onfet ! .  [Exeunt. 


SCENE— -An  apartment  in  the  ALDERMAN'S  houfe 
burg  with -pictures,  a  portrait  of  the  ALDER  MAM 
in  his  gown  and  full  drej/ed  wig- --leaning  on  a 
Plough— A  round  table— Two  chairs  and  wins 
on  the  Table. 

The  ALDERMAN  dif covered  ajleep. 

Aid.  dr.  So  there  you  are  my  dear  niece  til!  your 
guardian  comes  for  you— locks  the'  door  and  takes 
out  the  key.— -I'll  place  the  key  by  me  and— -(puts 
the  key  on  the  round  table  and  fits  down)— plague 
take  the  girl!— -to  wake  me  out  of  my  afternoon's 
nap,  and  the  fweeteft  agricultural  dreams— -how- 
ever, me  is  now  as  fafe  as  the  Rats  in  my  granary, 
and  Edward  fhall  marry  Cecilia  directly— that  being 
fettled,  I'll  renew  my  paftoral  and  delicious  dreams  i 

(dozes  in  his  chair.) 

Enter  TANJORE  haflily. 

TanJGre.  Where  is  fhe?— -I  don't  fee  her—  (he's 
in  this  room  perhaps-  --(trying  to  open  the  ft  age  door) 
the  door  lock'd  ! — ha  Obadiah  '—  how  are  you 
Obadiah  \--- (waking  him)-— what  ftill  in  the  fame 
drefs  ?— -damme,  that  waiftcoat  will  be  the  ruin  of 
you. 

Aid.  Ar.  What  the  devil  do  you  want,  fir  ? 
Tanjere.     I     want  Emmeline,     Obadiah — coufm 

Billy   has  fent    me  to  conduct  her  to  his  houie 

where  is  fhe?---4ifpatch,  and   tell  your    fervant  to 
get  a  coach,  for  it  rains  as  hard  as  it  can  pour. 

( rain  heard  here. ) 
Aid. 
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Aid.  Ar.   So  it  does!— oh  !~-my   cabbages  will 

grow  as   tall  and  thick  as   a  wildernefs as  to 

Emmeline,  Mr.  Tanjore,  I  (hall  deliver  her  to  no 
perfon  but  her  guardian  himfelf. 

'Tanjore.  Won't  you  ? — then  I'll  give  you  a 
toaft---come  fill-— nay,  do  exactly  as  if  you  were 
at  home  Obadiah— here's  "  fuccefs  to  the  next 
harveft!" 

Aid.  Ar.  I  rife  to  drink  that—"  fuccefs  to  the 
next  harveft."— Ah  Mr.  Tanjore — if  all  farmers 
were  fo  eafily  fatisfied  as  I  am— -but  they 're 'always 
grumbling— railing  at  the  weather—  -(rainftopt) --- 
zounds,  the  rain  ftopt! — the  cabbages  will  be 
burnt  to  a  cinder. 

Tanjore.  (afide,  taking  up  the  key.)  What's  here  ? 
no  doubt  the  key  of  the  prifon  houfe— fdeath ! — 
why  did  I  wake  him  ?-- -however,  if  1  get  him  off 
his  favourite  topic,  he'll  foon  go  to  deep  again-- 
come Obadiah! ---one  more  bumper,  Obadiah  !-— 
and  now  I'll  tell  you  a  long  ftory. 

Aid.  Ar.   Will  you  ?— au— au — •  (yauning.) 

Tanjore.  A  very  long  ftory  Obadiah— in  the 
Eaft  or  Weft  Indies,  or  fomewhere  thereabouts, 
there  was  a  fine  young  fellow'  drinking  wine  with  a 
grunting  old  Alderman — Alderman  I  beg  pardon— 
I  mean  Bramin— well !  after  a  glafs  or  two  the 
Bramin  yawn'd — then  doz'd— then  clos'd  his  eyes, 
and  at  laft,  fell  faft  aikep,  (Alderman  Jleeps^  and 
Tanjore  rifesj  then  this  fine  young  fellow  took  a 
key  off  the  table,  and  dealing  to  the  prifon  door, 

unlock'd  it,  and  led  forth  one  of  the  lovelieft 

(as  be  is  opening  the  door^  Vickery  enters  bajiily.) 

Tavjorc.    What's  the  matter,  fir  ? 

Vickery.  Mr.  Project  is  below,  fir. 
(Vickery  takes  np  the  bottle  and  glaffes  and  proceeds  to 
wake  the  Alderman.} 

Tanjcrc* 
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Tanjore.  Then  let  him  ftay  there — zounds! — 
what  are  you  at  ?  . 

Fickery.  Going  to  wake  my  roafter,  fir — there  is 
a  phyfician  in  Mr.  Project's  carriage,  to  whom 
Mils  Emmeline  is  to  be  deliver'd,  and  as  he  is  in 
a  hurry— - 

'Tanjore.  Don't  touch  him— I'll  wake  him,  or 
the  devil,  or  his  own  confcience  will  wake  him — - 
begone  firrah,  or— (exit  Vickery  with  bottle  and- 
£/0/fo  j— pheugh  !— what's  to  be  done  now  ?— if  I 
can't  get  this  guardian  out  of  the  houfe  without 
feeing  the  Alderman,  murder  will  be  the  confe- 
quence,  for  fooner  than  give  her  up,  curfe  me  if  I 
don't  moot  Billy,  choak  Obadiah,  and  poifon  the 
doctor  !--- pheugh  !---  (walking  about  in  agitation]* 

Project,  (without]  He's  in  this  room  is  he  ?— 
very  well— I  mall  fee  him 

Tanjore.  See  him  !—  no  you  (han't — if  I  can 
prevent  their  meeting  at  this  moment,  I  may  fecure 
Emmeline's  efcape,  and— how  can  I  hide  the  old 
farmer?— I'll  (land  before  him,  and  fpread  my 
coat— no — curfe  thefe  fhort  fkirts— what  can  I 
devife  ? —Project  at  the  door  !  the  poor  girl's  fate 
depending  on  the  event— -I  have  it. — (Turns  up  the 
round  table,  which  completely  covers  the  Alderman.} — 
There—now  he's  as  fnug  as  if  he  was  at  Aldgate- 
Farm. 

Enter  PROJECT  with  his  hat  on. 

Prcjeft.  What  coufin!— how  came  you  here? — 
well ! — how's  the  wind  ? 

Tanjore.  Southerly,  Billy— by  the  heat  foutherly-— 

don't  wear  your  hat  in   the   room  though— (fulls  it 

off] — it's  like  a  citizen  left  off  bufmefs — pheugh  !— 
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ProjeR.  Why,  where's  the  Alderman  ?-— he  has 
fent  for  me  about  Emmeline.  - 

fanjore.  The  Alderman's  not  at  home—he's 
juft  gone  to  his  farm,  to  fow  turnips,  plant  pota- 
toes, and  cut  cabbages—if  you  want  him,  follow 
him— go— go  Billy. 

ProjeR.  Pooh!-— I  dare  fay  he's  in  the  next 
room — (Alderman f nor es.} — I  hear  him— at  the  old 
word!— afleep  and  fnoring. 

Tanjore.  No — it's  nu  him— it's  fome  of  his 
live  flock—- 

Projeft.  Not  him  !— I'll  fwear  to  both  the  tune 
and  the  inftrument,  fo  come  out  Alderman— nay : 
Hand  by— I  muft  fee  him— fo  wake  and  come  out 
Alderman — (opens  Jlage  doer  and  leads  on  Emmeline) 
Emmeline!--  ha!— have  I  at  laft  recover'd  you?— 
come  madam — without  wafting  time  by  recapitu- 
lating your  paft  mifconduct*  anfwer  me  this  quef- 
ticn— -will  you  return  to  your  afylum  or  accept  the 
hand  of  this  gentleman  ? 

Tanjore.  Accept  the  hand  of  the  gentleman,  to 
be  fure— take  it  Emmeline  and  we'll  go  get  a 
parfon  directly— there— now  you  can  efcape. 

(a/fa.) 

Emme.  No,  fir :  I  will  no  longer  fly  to  artifice 
and  fubterfuge  for  fafety— I  have  too  long  been 
piffive  and  fubmiffive,  and  my  caufe  is  not 
fo  weak  but,I  may  boldly  bring  it  to  decifion— -call 
in  my  uncle,  and  when  he  hears  our  charges  face  to 
fact,  then  let  him  fay  who  is  moft  fit  to  be  con- 
fin'd  ?— Emmeline  for  the  errors  of  the  head,  or 
her  Guardian  for  the  vices  of  the  heart ! 

Tanjore.  Well  fpoken  my  heroine— I'll  give  him 
a  volley  myfelf  prefentlv. 

Proftff. 
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Projeft.  Call  in  your  uncle!— he  will  not  believe 
you — befides  where  is  your  .evidence— who  will 
Hand  up  ? 

Vanjore.  I  will — I'm  always  ready  to  mew  a  good 
face  in  a  good  caufe-,  and  the  caufe  and  the  face  are 
the  two  beft  that  ever  came  before  a  conrc— I  love 
your  ward  and  may  I  double  the  Cape  only  to  get 
once  mere  doubled  in  a  jail— jail  did  I  fay  ?— oh 
ay  :— that  was  a  nickname  for  one  of  my  palaces-- 
it was  a  caftle  fo  furrounded  with  walls,  bairions— • 
in  fhort,  it  was  fo  fuperb,  Billy,  that  I  wifh  you 
were  in  it  at  this  moment  with  all  my  heart. 

Projeft.  You  love  her  do  you  ? — then  the  bufi- 
nefs  is  fettled  at  once—there— I  join  your  hands. 

Emme.  No,  fir;  I  infill  my  uncle  may  be  call'd-  — 
he  thinks  you  honeft,  me  derang'd,  and  I'd  con- 
vince him— (Projefl  fmiles) — what!  is't  a  caufe  for 
triumph  ? — is  malady  to  be  derided,  not  lamented  ? 
— weak  thoughtlefs  man  ! — be  thankful  that  your 
own  poor  reafon  is  not  loft,  and  pray  that  it  may 
foothe,  and  nor  infult  misfortune. 

Projeft.  You  miftake,  Emmeline— I  fmil'd  to 
think  you  could  convince  yodr  uncle,  when  I  and 
my  wife  can  turn  him  round  our  fingers  juft  as  we 
pleafe— hark'ye,  coz — corne  here— -nearer  the  table, 
if  you  take  part  againfc  me  at  this  moment,  I'm 
ruin'd. 

Tanjore.  Are  you  ?  I've  a  great  mind  to  twitch 
Obadiah  and  wake  him.  (afide.) 

ProjeR.  The  fafl  is,  I've  embezzl'd  her  for- 
tune, and  if  you  marry  her  there'll  be  no  over- 
hawling  of  accounts-— Til  make  you  amends  by 
aligning  over  to  you  the  Alderman's  farm. 

fanjore.  Oh  !    that  Obadiah  heard   this  ?  (Here 

the  Alderman  puts  i>ts  bead  over  the  talle^  fanjore  nods 

H  2  /* 
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to  him-.  Alderman  remains  cornea? d.}     Oh,  ho! ^ 

So,  Billy,  you  confm'd  Emmeline  becaufe  you  had 
involv'd  her  fortune  !   (very  loudly.} 

Projett.  Softly— if  you  fpeak  fo  loud  the  Alder- 
man will  hear  you— it  is  as  you  fay,  her  health  is 
quite  reflor'd,  but  I  have  fo  embark'd  her  fortune 
in  my  fchemes--- 

fanjore.  Say  no  more,  make  me  over  Aldgate- 
farm,  and  fhe  mail  be  a  Nabob's  wife  to-morrow. 
Yondcr's  pen  and  ink,  we'll  fign  directly  -,  and  now 
Billy  I  think  I  mall  repay  you  for  all  your  kind- 
nefs.  (goes  up  the  ft  age.} 

Projeft.  You  will !  you  will  1  oh  my  dear,  dear 
coz!  you've  fecur'd  me  my  beft  Specuhtion---fo, 
madam,  the  tables  are  turn'dyou  fee. 

Emme.  He  too  defert  me!  my  firmnefs  then 
forfakes  me !  my  uncle  frill  prejudiced,  Edward 
about  to  be  loft  for  ever,  what  hope  have  I  but  in 
my  Guardian's  humanity  ?-— Oh  fir  !  behold  me 
once  again  imploring  your  protection. 

Tanjure.  (coming  down  the  ft  age  with  pen,  /#£,  and 
•paper.}  Here  coz,  let's  fign— why  Obadiah  thinks 
he  has  a  long  leafe,  don't  he  ? 

Projeft.  Oh  the  poor  clodpole !— he   knows  as 
much  about  fecurity,   as  he   does  about   a  farm  \ 
and  as  he  is  wafting  hundreds  on  rotten  meep  and 
blighted  cabbages,  I'll  kindly  give  you  the  means 
of  turning  him  out  at  a  moment's  warning:  here—* 
now  for  my  beft  Speculation  !     (Pulls  down  the  ta- 
ble to  write   upon  it.     Alderman  leans  acrofs  the 
table  and  flares   Project  full  in  the  face.     Projeft 
jwjbes  down  the  chair  he  was  going  to  fit  upon,  and 
ftands  aghaft.) 

Aid.  Ar.  (with  his  arms  on  the  Table.)  Oh  you 
confummate  fcoundrel ! — this  is  your  speculation 
is  it? 

tfanjore. 
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Vanjore.  Why  Billy,  the  tables  are  turn'd  in- 
deed! 

Projeft.  They' are — did  the  Alderman  hear? 

Aid.  Ar.  He  did ;  the  Alderman  heard  that  the 
farm  was  to  be  let  over  his  head,  that  he  was 
wafting  hundreds  on  rotten  fheep  and  blighted 
cabbages-,  and  what's  more,  the  Alderman  heard 
of  this  poor  girl's  perfecution.  Niece,  give  me 
your  hand,  henceforth,  I'll  be  a  friend,  a  com- 
forter, a  father  to  you. 

Projeft.  Ccufm,  I  wifh  I  was  in  your  Indian 
palace. 

Tanjore.  Don't  be  afraid,  you'll  be  there  fooner 
than  you  expe6t. 

Aid.  Ar.  Sir,  I  defire  you'll  quit  my  houfe 
directly— ftop  though— (takes  ProjeR  afide) — in 
three  hours  time  repay  me  and  this  lady  all  the 

money  you  have  fchem'd  us  out  ,of,  or you 

think  I  don't  underftand  farming,  Mr.  Project ;  but 
this  1  know,  that  when  ftray  cattle  are  found  eating 
up  other  people's  property,  they  are  fecur'd  ;  and 
the  King's  Bench  fhall  be  your  pound,  you  inter- 
loper. 

ProjeR.  Coufin,  ftay  and  try  to  compofc  him,— 
then  follow  me,  and— ah  ! — now  my  only  hope  is  a 
wefterly  wind !  [Exit. 

Emme.  Generous  young  man  !  I  perceive  why 
you  took  part  againft  me — uncle  you  know  not 
half  his  kindnefs. 

Aid.  Ar.  I  do  though-— the  fly  rogue  cock'd  his 
eye  to  me  behind  the  table,  and  I  fuppofe  whifk'd 
it  up  on  purpofe— well !  come  with  me  to  my  law- 
yers— Oh  the  fcheming  fcoundrel!  he  has  made 
fuqh  dupes  of  us,  Emineline,  that  I'd  give  up 
farming  to  find  any  body  that  has  trick'd  him.— I 

tell 
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tell  you  what  Mr.  Tanjore,  don't  give  him  any  of 
the  treafures  of  the  Eaft. 

Tan/ore.  No,  that  I  won't;  for  fo  far  from 
having  the  treafures  of  the  Eaft  to  give,  I  expert 
my  taylor  will  fend  me  to  the  King's  Bench  every 
moment  :-r-you  take  the  joke  Obadiah,  don't  you? 

Aid.  Ar.  I  do !  Oh  the  poor  clodpole  !— -come — 
I'm  glad  you've  outichem'd  him. 

Tanjore.  So  am  I:  and  when  Speculators  and 
monopolifls,  from  fordid  felfifh  motives,  diftrefs 
their  fellow  creatures,  and  bring  odium  on  their 
country,  may  they  be  caught  in  their  own  fnare, 
and,  like  Project,  have  the  tables  turn'd  upon  them ! 

[Exeunt. 
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ACT  V. 

SCENE— An  elegant  Room  in  the  King's  Bench. 
Enter  PROJECT,  and  PROMPTLY. 

Projett.  Ay,  ay :  this  room  will  do  very  well  for 
the  little  time  I  (hall  ftay  :  get  it  ready,  and  in  the 
mean  time  I'll  return  and  finifh  my  converfation 
with  Sir  George.  Why,  you  have  very  good  com- 
pany here,  in  the  King's  Bench.  Oh !  I  beg  par- 
don—College, I  think  you  call  it. 

Prom.  Yes,  College  is  the  polite  name  for 
Prifon,  fir :  pray,  won't  you  pull  off  your  boots  ? 

Prcjeff.  No,  as  I  mall  foon  get  my  difcharge,  I 
remain  booted  and  fpur'd  ready  to  ride  away,  you 
fee — though  fir  George  has  been  telling  me,  that  a 
fox-hunter,  who  has  been  a  prifoner  here  thefe  ten 
years,  has  been  ib  fure  of  getting  out  every  moment, 
that  he  has  been  booted  and  fpur'd  the  whole  time : 
however,  I've  written  to  my  cpufin  Tanjore,  told 
him  the  alderman  has  arreiled  me :  and  there's  no 
doubt  but  he'll  come  inftantly  and  pay  the  debt — 
fo  get  the  room  ready. 

Prom.  Yes,  fir:  but  about  the  chum. 

Projeft.  The  chum! — what's  that? 

Prom.  Your  companion,  fir :  every  room  in  the 
King's  Bench  has  two  tenants ;  and  unlefs  you  buy 
the  other  gentleman 

PrcjeB.  (giving  him  money]  There  then,  I  buy 
the  other  gentleman  :  there's  for  the  chum  j  and 
now,  when  Mr.  Tanjore  comes,  call  me—  (looks 

rcuni 
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round  the  room.')  urn!  hah!  handfome  room,  good 
furniture;  and  if  all  fails,  perhaps  this  is  as  good  a 
place  for  Speculation  as  any  other.  (Exit. 

'Enter  MEANWELL,  Jhewing  in  TANJORE. 

Mean.  Nay,  look  up,  fir :  Mr.  Promptly,  here's 
a  prifoner  jutl  arriv'd,  who  is  fo  melancholy,  that 
I've  brought  him  to  your  gay  apartmenrs  to  raife 
his  fpirits  :  were  you  never  in  jail  before,  fir. 

Tan.  Yes  :  in  India,  fir — heigho  ! 

Prom.  Come,  look  around  you,  and  be  cheerful : 
why,  what  are  you  ?  and  who  arrefted  you  ? 

Tan.  I'm  a  Nabob,  and  my  taylor  arrefted  me  for 
thirty  pounds,  (looks  up)  heh !  how  ?  egad !  this  is 
not  like  the  Indian  palace:  pray,  fir,  inform  me ; 
are  all  the  rooms  like  this  ? 

Mean.  No :  I  wifh  they  were :  mine  is  a  wretch- 
ed one-,  but  having  been  all  my  life  at  fea,  I  know 
nothing  about  the  town :  the  lad  tenant  of  this 
room  was  a  Blackleg. 

Prom.  And  the  prefent  one  is  a  Swindler,  I  fancy, 
for  he  came  here  in  a  coach  and  four. 

Tan,  Came  to  jail  in  a  coach  and  four!  ah  !  I  fee 
how  it  is :  'tis  here  as  elfewhere — the  fraudulent 
debtor  rolls  in  luxury:  the  unfortunate  one  ftarves^ 
and  while  a  gallant  Teaman  is  in  one  room  freezing 
without  fire  or  food,  a  darning  money-lender  is  in 
the  next,  quaffing  champagne,  and  drinking  "  con- 
fufion  to  his  creditors!" — but  no  matter:  they 
hang  themfelves,  or  the  law  hangs  them ;  for  the 
Devil  will  have  his  own. 

Prom.  Ay,  ay,  we  have  but  three  or  four  of 
them. 

Tan.  So  much  the  better  :  but  as  I  fhall  certain- 
ly be  out  in  a  few  minutes what  do  you  fmiie 
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at?  I've  Tent  to  my  con  fin  Project;  and  I'm  Cure 
he  won't  fuffer  me  to  be  confin'd  for  the  paltry  fum 
of  thirty  pounds — no,  no :  my  getting  out  is  a  cer- 
tainty ;  and  as  I  wifh  to  fee  this  coach  and  four 
gentleman,  before  I  go,  I'll,  with  your  leave,  fit 
down  here  till  he  comes. 

Prom.  With  all  my  heart:  I'm  glad  we  leave 
you  in  better  fpirits.  [Exit  with  Mean  well. 

'Tan.  (folus]  Being  alone,  I  get  nervous  again : 
this  now,  is  the  end  of  difllpation !  of  lofmg  large 
fums  at  Bubble's  club,  and  wafting  others  on 
houfes,  horfes,  carriages — and  where  was  the  grati- 
fication ?  when,  I  us'd  to  dam  through  the  ftreets  in 
my  phaeton,  every  body  was  envying,  fneering — - 
nobody  feem'd  pleas'd :  nobody  !  yes  ?  hang  it,  the 
bailiffs  us'd  to  fmile :  they  us'd  to  think  it  a  fine 
fight;  and  nod  and  wink,  as  much  as  to  fay — "  Ah^ 
Mailer  !  thofe  horfes  heads  will  be  turn'd  tow'rds 
our  lock-up  houfes  at  laft:"  oh!  I  hope  Billy  won't 
forfake  me ! 

Re-enter  PROJECT.  (Tan] ere  is  fitting  with  his  back 
to  him. 

Projeft.  I'm  quite  uneafy  at  Tanjore's  not  conv 
ing:  what  are  a  few  thoufands  to  a  man  of  his 
fortune — (fits  down  with  his  back  turn'd  to  Tanjore*) 
I  hope  he  won't  defert  me  : — heigho  ! 

Tan.  Heigho ! 

Project.  This  is  the  chum,  I  fuppofe:  he  don't 
know  I've  bought  him.  \_afide. 

Tan.  Here's  the  Swindler,  I  imagine:  he  feems 
as  miferable  as  myfelf:  I'll  condole  with  him — - 
[afide.)  Pray,  fir,  what  firft  induc'd  you  to  Jceep  a 
coach  and  four  ? 

i'V;/V#.  Zounds  !•  what's  '  that  to  ydu^  fir:  I 
I  have 
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have  bought  you,  and — (here  they  loth  look  round,. 
and  meet  face  to  face)  what  do  I  fee  ?  my  dear, 
dear  coufm ! 

Tan.  Is't  pofiible?  oh,  my  kind,  kind  Billy  ! — 
(they  embrace,  and  then  rife.) 

ProjecJ.  I  thought  he  wouldn't  forfake  me  at 
this  moment. 

'Tan.  I  faid,  I  fhould  be  out  to  a  certainty. 

ProjecJ.  Well,  here  we  are,  coz. 

fan.  Yes,  here  we  are,  coz. 

PrcjecJ.  I  knew  I  mould  have  the  pleafure  of 
feeing  you  here  to  day. 

Tan.  Did  you  ?  it  was  a  pleafure  I  didn't  know 
of  myfelf;  but  I  flia'nt  ftay  now:  the  fooner  we 
go  out  the  better,  I  fay;  come  along,  Billy. 

Project.  Ay,  come  along,  Nabob — (they  go  to 
thejlage  door,  and  flop.)  have  you  paid  the  debt 
cofts  though  ? 

Tan.  No,  but  you  have,  and  that's  the  fame 
thing  you  know:  come — 

Project.  Come you  forget,  coz:  how  can  a 

man,  that's  in  limbo,  as  they  call  it,  come  and— 

Tan.  What! 

Project.  How  can  I,  that  am  a  prifoner  in  the 
College  here  ? 

Tan.  Are  you  a  prifoner  ? 

Projecl.  To  be  furc  I  am:  I'm  not  like  your  I 
can'c  walk  in  and  out. 

Tan.  Ha!  hat   ha! 

ProjecJ.  What's  the  matter  with  you  ? 

Tan.  Ha!  ha!  ha! 

ProjecJ.  What  the  devil  do  you  laugh  at  ?  why 
don't  you  go  and  difcharge  the  debt  ? 

Tan.  I  can't,  I  can't:  (Jlill  laughing.)  becaufe 
I'm  in  limbo  too!  I'm  a  prifoner  myielf:  fo  give 
me  your  hand — here  we  are  to  a  certainty  ! — lord  ! 

it's 
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it's  nothing  when  your'e  us'd  to  it ;  and  if  you'd 
been  in  an  Indian  College  as  long  as  I  was — zounds  ! 
what  have  I  faid  ? 

Projeft.  How's  that  ?  what  did  you  fay  ?  impri- 
fon'd  in  India ! 

fan.  Well :  it's  in  vain  to  conceal  it :  the  truth 
muft  come  out  at  laft,  fo  the  fact  is,  coufm,  the 
mips  are  arriv'd  :  they  have  brought  over  the  rich 
Mr.  Tanjore,  with  bullion,  pearls,  and  diamonds ; 
but  I'm  forry  to  fay,  in  their  hurry,  they  left  all  my 
treafure  behind. 

Projeft  Then  curfe  me,  if  one  of  my  fpecula- 
tions  have  fucceeded  :  I'll  give  up  fcheming  :  I'll— 
anfwer  me,  fir :  how  dare  you  wafte  a  gentleman's 
fortune,  when  you  knew  you  could  never  repay 
him? 

Tan.  And  how  came  you  to  wafte  a  lady's  for- 
tune, when  you  knew  you  could  never  repay  her  ? 
Projeft.  But  you  talked   of  your  riches,  fir :  faid 
my  houfe  could  never  hold  them. 

Tan.  Well  ;  and  havn't  I  kept  my  word  ?  loak- 
Ve,  fir :  when  I  left  this  country,  ruin'd  by  you 
and  the  club;  you  refus'd  even  to  make  hands  with 
me  at  parting:  I'm  indebted  to  you  for  your  hof- 
pitaHty,  and  tor  that,  I  thank  you — down  to  the  very 
ground ;  you  made  me  welcome  in  your  apart- 
ments :  I  beg  you'll  be  at  no  ceremony  in  mine: 
fit  down,  Billy. 

Projeft.  .If  I  could  only  get  free  and  leave  him—- 
What do  I  fee  ?  the  Alderman  !  no  doubt,  his  re- 
gard for  my  wife  has  induced  him  to  come  and 
fettle  my  affairs. — (Enter  Alderman  ARABLE) — 
Ah,  my  old  generous  friend,  I  thought  you'd  for- 
give me;  I  knew  you'd  procure  a  difcharge. 

Aid.  Ar.  You  thought  right ;  I  have  procured 
the  difcharge. 

I  2  Tan, 
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Tan.  Why,  Obadiah,  are  you  too  in  limbo  ? 
What  the  devil  brings  you  here? — (looks  at  his 
drefs)---A\\  \  ah  !  didn't  I  fay,  that  waiftcoat  would 
be  the  ruin  of  you  ? 

\  Projeft.  Mr.  Nabob,  I  leave  you  to  the  mifery 
you  deferve,  never  mind  though,  while  you  itay  in 
the  college  here,  you  neednt't  pay  your  debts,  and 
nothing  is  fo  comfortable  as  to  have  a  good  warm 
houie  over  your  head,  fo  good  bye,  chum. 

Tan.  What  have  you  brought  his  difcharge,   Oba- 
diah, and — 

Aid.  Ar.  No,  but  I've  brought  yours,  here  it  is, 
my  boy ;  I  heard  you  were  pounded,  and  I  came  as 
eagerly  to  get  you  out,  as  if  you'd  been  part  of  my 
own  live  (lock ;  come  along  though,  I  want  you  to 
go  directly  and  find  my  Ton  Jack ;  he's  either  at 
his  own  chambers  or  Bubble's  club  ;  you  muft  find 
him  and  tell  him  I  want  Emmeline's  marriage  fet- 
tlement  drawn  directly. 

'Tan.  Emmeline's  marriage-fettlement !  with 
whom,  fir  ? 

Aid.  Ar.  Hark  ye,  come  here — (takes  TANJORE 
dfidc) — Lady  Project  has  at  laft  contented  to  an 
aflignation ;  her  pafiion  for  the  paitoral  virtues 
of  her  fweet  fhepherd,  as  fhe  calls  me,  has  in- 
duced her  to  meet  me  tetc  a  tete  in  her  dreffing- 
room  j  now,  in  an  hour's  time — Oh  !  I  know  my 
perfon  and  the  Nova  Scotia  mutton  would  make 
an  impreflion  at  laft  !  therefore,  at  her  interceffion 
(turning  to  P.)  I've  detcrmin'd  that  Emmeline'fhall 
marry  her  old  fuitor,  Sir  Frederick;  he  was  her 
father's  choice,  and  as  Edward  has  offended  me,  he 
{hall  be  mine. 

Prcjeft.  Say  you  fo  ?  then  1'yc  an  iron  in  the 
nrc  yet.  [afide. 

Tan, 
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*Tan.  What  are  you  at,  Obadiah?  Lady  Stingy 
will  make  as  great  a  dupe  of  you  as  her  hufband 
has  ;  (he  is  a  woman  of  defign,  one  of  thofe  half- 
and-half  ladies  whofe  reputation  depends  on  keep- 
ing open  houfe;  and  entertainment,  or  no  entertain- 
ment, makes  or  mars  her  reputation — don't  you  re- 
member her  fainting  in  my  arms  ? 

Aid.  Ar.  I  do,  but  her  grandmother  was  clofc 
at  hand;  yes,  I  am  the  idol  of  her  heart,  and  me  is 
to  receive  me  in  her  dreffing-room,  that  facred 
temple  that  not  even  her  hulband  ever  entered. 
Good  day,  Mr.  Project  -,  I've  already  quitted  Aid- 
gate  farm,  and  taken  a  fnug  profitable  one '  near 
Iflington,  where  you'll  always  be  welcome  to—- 
the rotten  fheep  and  blighted  cabbages — come, 
Nabob. 

Tan.  We'll  talk  further  about  this  Lady  Pro- 
ject  Chum,  good  bye!  while  you  (lay  in  the 

College  you  needn't  pay  your  debts  you  know,  and 
nothing  is  fo  comfortable  as  to  have  a  good  warm 
houfe  over  your  head,  particularly  when  the  wind  is 
high  and  wefterly !  hem!  come  along,  Obadiah! 

(Exit  with  Alderman. 

Projeft.  (rubbing  his  bands.}  Bravo!  if  Sir  Fre- 
derick marries  Emmeline,  he  takes  her  with  the 
fortune  in  its  entangled  ftate,  and  conlequently  I 
ihall  be  difcharged— ( Enter  a  Servant  who  gives  him 
a  letter}— from  my  wife  ! — Reads: 

"  My  dear  Hufiand, 

«'  I've  only  time  to  fay,  that  if  you  hear  of 

"  an  affignation  between  me  and  the  Alderman, 

f«  IDC  convinc'd  it  is  to  lecure  the  marriage  be- 

f  2  "  tween 
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'*  tween  Emmeline  and  Sir  Frederick,  and  thus 
"  reftore  you  to  your 

affectionate  wife, 
KATHARINE  PROJECT." 

Kind  wife  and  kind  Sir  Frederick  !  I'll  go  and  com- 
municate the  good  news  to  Sir  George  Qh! 
this  is  a  fafe  (peculation !  and  not  like  the  Indian 
one — fool !  blockhead  that  I  was,  to  take  that 
broken-down  prodigal,  for  the  rich  Mr.  Tanjore, 
however,  this  is  a  different  fcheme — yes,  yes,  it 
depends  on  my  wife's  prudence,  and  Heaven  be 
praifed,  not  on  Ihips,  water,  Nabobs,  or  wefterly 
winds !  [Exit. 

SCENE. BUBBLE'S    Club.      A    Flat  <xith  two 

Doors. 

Enter  from  one  Door  JACK  ARABLE  and  a  Servant. 

Jack.  Curfe  my  bad  luck,  or  rather  curfe  my 
bad  management,  to  be  at  Epfom  only  ten  minutes 
and  lofe  all  the  Spanifh-  I  thought  to  make  an  ex- 
cellent hedge,  when  plague  on't,  I  found  I  had  bet- 
ted the  long  odds  both  ways ;  then  to  borrow  thirty 
of  the  man  at  the  coffee-houie  and  take  a  dafh  here 
at  Bubble's,  to  lofe  that  too,  and  then  be  bothered 
by  one's  clerk  about  law  bufmefs.  (Well,  fir, 
what 

Serv.  The  fpecial  Pleader  has  fent  you  thefe  de- 
clarations, fir. 

Jack  Ar.  Why,  is  it  term  time  ? 

Serv.  Term  began  four  days  ago,  fir. 

Jack  Ar.  And  I  on  a  race  ground  the  whole 
time!  come,  that's  fair,  very  fair,  (fits.)  I  don't 

think 
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think  my  education  fo  finimed  as  I  thought,  for  if  it 
was  I  never  could  be  fo  ignorant,  as  to  bet  the  long 
odds  both  ways  •,  I  wonder  who  wins  ?  for  when  I 
complain  of  my  lofTes,  every  body  elfe  fays  they 
have  loft  too;  hang  me!  if  ever  I  faw  a  man  that 
had  won  in  my  lite. 

Enter  TAJJ JORE.     (from  the  other  door}. 

Tan.  Done  it  at  laft !  huzza !  here's  retribution3 
Jack,  retribution ! 

Jack  Ar.  Why,  what  is  this  ?•  Who  are  you, 
fir? 

Tan.  The  luckieft  dog  in  Europe,  Jack.  Your 
father  Obadiah  fent  me  to  look  after  you  here  at 
Bubble's,  and  not  feeing  you  I  put  my  hand  in  my 
pocket  where  I  found  five  guineas  my  lifter  had  lent 
me,  "  I'll  have  a  touch,"  fays  I,  <£  this  Faro  Bank 
difhed  me  formerly,  now  I'll  try  to  dim  them"— 
down  went  the  five  guineas  on  your  namefakc  the 
knave  of  clubs,  Jack,  the  knave  in  my  favour !  I 
cock't  it— once  more  in  my  favour  !— cock'd  it 
again,  till  it  had  won  fo  often,  that  I  thought  the 
fhips  were  arrived,  and  I  was  a  Nabob  in  reality. 

Jack.  Ar.  And  what's  all  this  to  me?  what  do  I 
care  for  your  luck  ? 

Tan.  (Putting  Rouleaus,  Guineas  and  Bank  notes  on 
the  table.)  Here  they  are;  look,  you  rogue,  look  ! 
how  I  feel  for  the  poor  devils  that  loft  them  !  f 
always  pity  the  unlucky  ones,  don't  you,  Jack  ? 

Jack.  Ar.  Zounds,  fir,  I  am  an  unlucky  one*, 
that  was  my  Poney  and  that  was  my  Bank 
note. 

Tan.  Was  it?  then  take  it  again  and  go  and  put 
it  on  the  knave ;  Fm  ferious,  Jack,  take  it,  and 

— bjr 
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by  the  Ganges  !  that's  a  neat  Nifi  Prius  drefs  ; 
What !  you  prefer  a  fcarlet  coat  to  a  black  one  ? 

Jack  Ar.  Ay,  and  cards  to  briefs;  fo  give  me 
the  Spanifh  and  let  me  be  off. 

Enter  Captain  ARABLE,  hajiily. 

Capt.  Ar.  Stay,  and  grant  a  brother's  laft  re- 
queft,  nay,'  I  muft  and  will  be  heard ;  by  my  fa- 
ther's orders,  are  you  not  going  to  draw  a  fettlemcnt 
between  Emmeline  and  Sir  Frederick  ? 

Jack.  Ar.  Me  going  to  draw  a  fettlement ! — No, 
I'm  going  to  cock  the  knave  •,  and  as  to  father,  he 
can't  blame  me,  becaule  he  once  play'd  himfelf,  you 
know.  I'll  tell  you  how  it  was,  fir;  (to  TANJORE.) 
he  was  fent  for,  as  magiftrate,  to  put  down  a  hazard 
table-— in  he  came  with  the  conftables— -pufh'd 
down  the  groom  porter— feiz'd  the  cafter-  -laid  hold 
of  the  dice-box,  when  lo  !  as  if  there  was  magic  in 
the  wood,  he  call  his  eyes  at  the  guineas  on  the 
table,  and  avarice  fo  completely  got  the  better  of 
juftice,  that  he  hallowed  out,  <c  feven's  the  main — 
at  all  in  the  ring,  my  jolly  boys." 

Tan.  Well!  and  they  cheated  him,  gave  him 
loaded  dice. 

Jack.  Ar.  No,  that  wasn't  worth  while  ;  they  faw 
what  a  flat  he  was,  fo  picked  his  pocket  at  once  1 
famous,  heh  ?  adieu,  brother  ;  farewell,  benefactor  ! 
fcere's  the  Spanifh  once  more  ! 

[Exit  looking  at  the  Bank  note, 

Tan.  (To  Captain.)  Don't  ftop  him,  Ned;  let 
him  go,  I  fay  ;  if  he's  out  of  the  way,  the  fettlement 
can't  be  drawn ;  I  gave  him  the  money  on  pur- 
pofe. — 

Capt.  Ar.  This  is   but   temporary  coniblation, 
the  Alderman's  abfurd  vanity  attaches  him 

to 
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to  Lady  Project,  there  is  no  hope  of  laving  Emme- 
line;  and  to  lofe  her  after  all  the  conflicts  we  have 
fuffered!  to  fee  her  given  to  another,  at  the  moment 
when  I  thought  her  mine  for  ever  ;  then  perhaps  to 
fee  her  mind  but  lateieftored,  again  involved;  —  by 
Heaven  !  that  thought  will  madden  mine. 

Tan.  So  it  ought,  if  you  will  talk  of  your  own 
fufferings  and  forget  her's,  poor  girl  !  did  you  tell 
her? 

Capt.  Ar.  I  did,  and  when  fhe  heard  me  was  to 
wed  Sir  Frederick,  there  was  a  wild  emotion  in  her 
countenance  portending  that  her  fever  would  re- 
turn —  fhe  faid,  "  they'd  rob  her  of  all  hope,  and 
once  more  fleal  her  fenfes;  yet  they  mould  not,  I 
would  not  let  them,  would  I  r"  then  with  a  figh 
ihe  left  me  ;  Oh,  my  friend  !  I  am  not  ufed  to  fink 
beneath  misfortune,  but  this  lafb  fcene  has  quite 
unman'd  me. 

Tan.  More  fhame  for  you,  it  only  animates  me, 
misfortunes  always  roufe  me,  and  if  ever  you  mould 
be  in  prifon  at  Madras,  the  gaolers  there  will  tell 
you  fo,  I've  already  expofed  the  hufband  ;  now  I'll 
try  i  to  manage  the  wife  ;  fhe  loves  money;  here's 
plenty,  fo  I'll  go  directly  and  bribe  her. 

Capt.  Ar.  That  will  be  hopelefs,  nothing  but  ex- 
citing the  Alderman's  jealoufy. 

Tan.  I'll  try  that  too,  Obadiah  half  fufpects  me 
at  prefent,  fo  wait  for  your  brother  and  come  toge- 
ther to  Lady  Project's,  arid  by  the  time  you  arrive 
if  all  isn't  to  your  wiihes,  may  the  monfoon  deluge 
me!  may  Tippoo  torture  me!  may  the  Marattha's 
but  this  is  no  time  for  fine  fpeeches  --  fol- 


low me  to  Lady  Project's,  —  (going^  returns.} 
d'ye  hear,  Ned,  bring  your  wedding  coat  along  with 
you,  for  damme,  but  you  mall  be  Emmeline's 
hufband  this  very  nieht!  \Exeuntfep.irately. 

~K  SCENE 
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SCENE— Lady  PROJECT'S  dr  effing  room. 

Enter  Lady   PROJECT  with  a  paper  in   ber   band, 
followed  by  afer-vant. 

Lady  Pro.  When  the  Alderman  comes,  fhew  him 
up  ftairs.  (exit  fervant.)  I  have  honour'd  him  with 
this  tete  a  tete  in  my  dreffing  room,  to  fecure  the 
marriage;  and  he  fha'n't  leave  the  room,  till  he 
figns  this  agreement;  which  binds  him  in  a  penalty 
of  ten  thoufand  pounds  to  give  Emmeline  to  Sir 
Frederick,  Thus  by  ceconomy — — 

Serv.  (without.)  Sir,  you  muftn't  pafs. — This 
is  my  lady's  drefling  room. 

Tanjore.  (without.}  I  tell  you,  1  will  come  up. 
Stand  by,  firrah.  (Tanjore  enters.)  So  Kitty !  here's 
the  Nabob. 

Lady  Pro.  Heavens !  Where  do  you  come  from, 
fir? 

Tanjore.  From  the  college,  coz;  where  I  left 
Billy  fo  certain  of  getting  out,  that  he  was  ready 
booted  and  fpur'd. 

Lady  Pro.  Sir,  I  infift  you  leave  the  room — I'm 
engaged — befides  I  fnculd  be  forry  to  ufe  hard 
words-,  but  your  conducl  has  been  fo  little  mort  of 
that  of  a  fwindler 

Tanjcre.  Coz,  whyfo?  though  I  didn't  get  money 
in  India,  I've  got  it  in  England — look  here  ! 

[Shewing  bank  notes. 

Lady  Pro.  Hundreds  I  declare  !  Who  gave  you 
thefe  notes  ?  Some  fwindling  knave,  Ifuppofe. 

Tanjore.  It  was  a  knave,  but  not  a  fwindling  one, 
upon  my  honour.  Look  here,  and  here!  enough  to  give 
ten  wedding  dinners,  and  buy  all  the  fhawls,  china, 
and  chintzes  in  Europe.— Don't  the  ficht  charm  you? 
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Lady  Pro.  It  does  ;  and  when  a  man  has  money, 
it  don't  fignify  whether  he  got  it  in  India  or  England. 
My  dear  couiin,  my  houfe  and  table  were  always 
open  to  you-,  and  if  I  knew  how  to  oblige  you • 

Tanjore.  There  is  a  way  Kitty — as  you  ftill 
govern  the  Alderman,  perfuade  him  to  kt  Edward 
marry  Emmeline---do,  and  half  thefe  are  yours.. 
(Putting  rouleaus  in  her  band.}  There, — a'nd  I  vvifli 
from  my  foul  that  all  who  have  luck  at  the  gaming 
table,  may  diipofe  of  their  winnings  in  fo  benevo- 
lent a  manner. 

Lady  Pro.  >ImpoQible !-— The  only  mode  of 
fettling  my  hufband's  affairs,  is  by  Sir  Frederick's 
marrying  Emmeline;  and  therefore  -as  my  pride 
will  not  fufFer  him  to  lernain  in  prifon,  and  the 
living  there  is  too  expenfive,  I  mall  make  the 
Alderman  fign  this  agreement  which  binds  him  in  a 
penalty  of  ten  thoufand  pounds- 

Tanjore.  Make  him  fign  this  agreement — make 
him  renew  Emmeline's  malady— break  his  for.'s 
heart— feparate— curie  it !  what's  the  ufe  of  win- 
ning, when  money  will  not  purchafeeven  momentary 
gratification  ?  Now  do  Kitty :  there's  a  dear, 
liberal,  generous  girl.  Think  how  they  love  each 

other  :  think— here   are   more   rouleaus,  here 

[A  knocking  at  the  door. 

Lady  Pro.  Blefs  rne  !  i'f  this  mould  be  the  Alder- 
man ?  (looks  out.}  it  is !  come  to  keep  an  affignation 
and  find  another  man  in  my  drefling  room!  Go,  fir, 
get  out  of  the  way  directly— ftep  into  the  next  room 
—hide  yourfelf ' 

Tanjore.  1  fay,  Kitty -,  don't  you  remember  when 
Obadiah  caught  you  fainting  in  my  arms  ?  - 

Lady  Pro.    I  do  :  and  that's  an  additional  motive 

for  concealing  yourfelf. ---Now  pray  retire,  (Tanjore 

K  2  no.ds 
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nods  ajfcnt.}  Thanks  my  kind  coufm.  (Tanjore  pau- 
fes.)  Why,  what's  the  matter  with  you  ?  \\hat 
makes  you  put  your  hand  to  your  head?  Are  you 

ill  ? 

Tanjore.  Softly :  it's  my  old  compjaint — a  giddi- 
nefs — a  vertigo — I'm  going — hold  me  or  I  mail 
tumble — Oh,  I'm  fick,  I'm —  . 

Lady  PROJECT  holds  out  her  arm  to  fapport  him. 
TAN  JORE  refts  himfelfupon  //,  and  the  Alder- 
man enters. 

Aid.  Ar.  Where  is  my  life,  my  love  ? Hol- 
loa !  what  the  devil's  all  this  ? 

Tanjore.  Only  the  tables  turn'd  again,  you  fee, 
Obadiah,  you  fee.  (Comes  away  from  Lady  Prcjsft.) 
Coufin,  I'm  better. 

Aid.  Ar.  Why,  where's  her  grandmother?  Oh! 
this  is  beyond  her  hufband's  fpeculation ! 

Tanjore.  (ajide  to  Aid.)  If  you  want  further 
proof,  look  at  thofe  rouleaus  which  me  took  as  a 
bribe:  then  read  that  agreement :  then 

Aid.  Ar.  My  eyes  are  open'd.  I  was  partly  con- 
vinc'd  before  I  came  -,  but  now,  I  give  all  my  love 
to  the  wind — pheugh  ! — there,  it's  gone  !  and  the 
Alderman's  himfelf  again !  (Enter  a  fervaat.)  Step 
over  the  way  to  Sir  Frederick^,  and  tell  him  to 
come  here  directly,  and  bring  Emmeline  and  Ceci- 
lia along  with  hm.  (Servant  exit.)  I  left  them  there 
in  company  with  the  real  Nabob,  the  rich  Mr.  Tan- 
jore, who  items  as  fond  of  your  filler  as  I  am  of  my 
new  fc:m-,  and  takes  as  much  notice  of  her  perfon, 
as  you  have  done  of  my  waiftcoat. — It's  a  match, 
isn't  it  ? 

Tanjore.  \  hope  fo.  It's  an  old  attachment, 
Ac's  a  worthy  fellow,  and  next  to  being  a  Nabob 
myfelf,  I  Ihouid  like  to  be  brother  to  one. 

Enter 
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Enter  Sir  FREDERICK,  EMMELINE,  and  CECILIA. 

Lady  Pro.  Ay,  now  Alderman  you  can  give 
Emmeiine  to  her  hufband. 

Aid.  Ar.  So  I  can,  and  fo  I  will.  Emmeiine, 
give  me  your  hand — nay,  don't  think  to  avoid  me. 
1  infift  you  marry  the  man  I  have  in  my  eye. 

Sir  Fred,  (advancing  to  take  EMMELINE'S  band.) 
Alderman,  you  are  all  kindnefs. 

Emme.  Let  me  entreat  you,  fir,  hear  me— 

Aid.  Ar.  I'll  hear  nobody.  I  wouldn't  hear  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  if  they  were  going  to  adjudge 
me  a  prize.  I  tell  you,  rake  the  man  I  chufe  for 
your  hufband.  (Enter  Captain  and  Jack  ARABLE.) 
there-,  (giving  EMMELINE  to  EDWARD.)  now  don't 
interrupt  me,  for  the  clouds  are  chuck  full  of  water, 
and  there's  been  Lit  ly  fo  much  bad  weather,  that 
funfhine  will  be  welcome  to  us  all. 

Tanjore,  Emmeiine,  I  give  you  joy.  Ned,  your 
hand.  Fred,  yours.  Obadiah,  I  fhall  like  you  and 
your  waiftcoac  as  long  as  I  live.  Kitty,  yours. 
And  now  let  me  advii'e  you  to  order  your  coach  and 
four.  Drive  to  the  college  and  try  to  raife  the  wind 
—a  wefterly  one  if  pofiible. 

Lady  Pro.  Come,  Sir  Frederick  ;  I  believe  we'd 
better  retire:  only  I  beg  leave  to  oblerve,  that  if  any 
body  defames  my  character,  I  mall  profecyte  them 
notwithstanding  the  expences  of  the  law.  I'll  have 
my  reputation  juftiHed  if  it  cofts  me  five  pounds. 
Come,  fir. 

Tanjore.  Ay  ;  that's  about  the  value  of  it.  Go, 
Fred.  go. — Go.  (Lady  and  Sir  FREDERICK  exeunt.) 
I  fay,  Kitty,  my  love  to  your  grandmother. 

Aid.  Ar.  Edward,  forget  and  forgive  my  boy. 
Though  Project  has  hurt  Emmeline's  fortune, 
phere's  enough  left  to  make  you  live  happy — if  not, 

take 
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take  a  landed  eftate  near  mine,  and  I'll  mew  you 
how  to  make  a  fortune  by  farming,  you  rogue. 

Jack,  (to  Tanjore.}  Yes;  I  cock'd  the  knave, 
but  I  loft  all  the  Spanilh— hang  it !  I'm  half  tir'd 
of  gambling,,  and  if  I  won  ten  thoufand  a  year,  I 
don't  think  I  could  tell  how  to  fpend  it  ? 

Tanjore.  Couldn't  you  ?  then  take  a  wife,  Jack, 
and  fhe'll  tell  you  how  to  fpend  it— enter  into  the 
fchool  of  matrimony,  Mr  Batchelor  of  Arts,  and 
there  finifh  your  education. ---Cecily  here  has  fee 
you  an  example:  havn't  you 

Cecilia.  I  have  from  two  motives :  firft  becaufe 
Mr.  Henry  Tanjore  has  long  won  my  affections, 
and  fccondly  becaufe  he  means  to  give  affluence  to 
his  namefake.  My  dear  brother,  you  may  now 
return  to  India  and  live  in  a  palace  in  reality ;  for 
a  third  of  my  hufband's  rupees  and  pagodas  are  at 
your  difpofal. 

Jack  Ar.  Are  they  ?  that's  fair,  very  fair. 

Emme.  (to  Tanjore.)  And  is  there  none  to  fliare 
your  treafures  ?— is  there  no  fair  one  worthy  a  heart 
fo  warm  and  fo  benevolent. 

Tanjore.  ({baking  his  head.}  Hereafter  perhaps  it 
may  find  one  like  Emmeline's.— Till  then,  I  mail 
purfue  a  plan,  which  had  Project  follow'd,  he  had 
now  been  happy — that  is,  not  to  wafte  a  fortune  in 
diffipation,  and  try  to  reirieve  it,  by  falfe  and  un- 
juft  Speculation. 

If  we  muft  fcheme  let  us  try  Projects  here. 
When  they  have  merit,  where's  our  caufe  for  fear  ? 
If  they  Have  not,  good  humour  props  our  caufe; 
So  make  us  Nabobs,  by  your  kind  applaufe. 

END  OF   THE  COMEDY. 


EPILOGUE. 

WRITTEN   BT   MILES  PETER   ANDREXVS,    ESO> 

AND, 

SPOKEN  BT  MR.  LEWIS. 


JL  H  E  Drama  done,  proceed  \ve  now  to  fay 
Something  about,  or  not  about  the  play  ; 
Fine  fubjeft  ours — rare  times  !  when  Speculation 
EngrofTes  every  fubjeft  in  the  nation ; 
To  help  the  State, — Jews,  Gentiles,  all  are  willing. 
And  for  the  Omnium,  venture,  their  lafl  fliilling  ; 
Nay,  fome  fubfcribe  their  thoufands  t«  the  Loan, 
Without  a  fingle  fixpence  of  their  own  : 

Be  that  their  Speculation — I  profefs, 
To  fpeculate  on  one  thing  only— Drefs  ; 
Shew  me  your  garments,  Geuts,  and  Ladies  fair  ; 

I'll  tell  you  whence  you  come,  and  who  you  are • 

But  fportfman  like,  to  hit  the  game,  I'll  try, 
Charge,  prime  ;  prefent  my  glafs,  and  cock  my  eye. 
What  a  fine  Harvefh  this  glad  Seafon  yields  ! 
Some  Ladies'  heads  appear  like  ftubble  fields; 
Who  now  of  threaten'd  famine  dare  complain  ? 
When  every  female  forehead  teems  with  Grain; — 
See  how  the  wheat-fheaves  nod  amid  the  plumes ! 
Our  Barns  are  now  transfen'd  to  Drawing-rooms ; 
And  hulbands  who  indulge  in  ^ftive  lives, 
To  fill  their  Granaries,  may  thrafh  their  wives  ; 
Nor  wives  alone  prolific,  notice  draw. 
Old  Maids,  and  young  ones,  all  are  in  the  ftraw.-— 
That  damfel  wrapt  in  fhawls,  who  looks  fo  blue. 

Is  a  return  from  India — things  wont  do 

The 
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The  market's  up — Hie  couldn't  change  her  name; 
No  rich  Rain-Rowws,  or  Wangjang  Wappers  came  ; 
Bad  Speculation,  Bet,  k>  far  to  roam  ; 
Black  legs  go  out,  and  Jail  birds  now  come  home — — « 

Yon  ftripling  there— all  trovvfers,  and  cravat, 
No  body,  and  no  chin — is  call'd  a  Flat ; 
And  he  befide/him,  with  a  fquare  cut  frock, 
Button'd  before,  behind  a  fquare  cut  dock  ; 
Is,  I  would  bet,  nor  fear  to  be  a  lofer, 
Either  a  man  of  fafhion,  or  a  bruifer  : 
A  man  of  fafhion  !  nothing  but  a  quiz — 
I'll  fhew  you  what  a  man  of  breeding  is  : 
With  back  to  fire,  flouch'd  hat,  and  knowing  flang* 
He  charms  his  miftrefs  by  this  fweet  harangue ; 
"  Well,  pretty,  lovely  Lucy  !  how  d'ye  do? 
"  Come,  fee  my  puppy  !"     "  No,  Harry,  to  fee  you." 
"  You're  vaftly  welcome,  you  fhall  fee  my  fiud, 
"  And  ride  my  poney," — ct  Harry  ^  jo-ir'e  too  good." 
"  Zounds  !    how  it  freezes  !   Fly  was  Sancho's  fire — 
"'  Mifs,  can  you  fee?" — "  I'd  like  to  fee  the  fire." 
That's  your  politenefs — that's  your  flaming  lover  : 
The  fair  may  chill — but  he'll  be  warm  all  over. 

We're  an  odd  medley,  \ve  rnuft  all  confefs — 
Strange  in  our  manners,  ftranger  in  our  drefs  : 
Whim  is  the  word — droll  pantomimic  age  ! 
With  true  tip-tops  of  tafle,  Grotefque's  the  Rage  ! 
Beaux  in  long  fleeves,  and  fmall  cloaths  dole  confin'o^ 
Belles  bunch'd  before,  and  bundled  up  behind  ; 
The  flights  of  fafhion  bordering  on  buffoon, 
One  looks  like  Punch,  the  other  Pantaloon  : 
But  hold — my  raillery  makes  fome  look  gruff — 
So  I'll  fleal  off— I  think  I've  laid  enough. 
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PROLOGUE, 

Written  by  W.  T.  FITZGERALD,  Efq» 

SPOKEN     BY    MR.  BETTERTON. 


IN  ev'ry  age1,  the  trump  of  deathlefs  fame 
Proclaims  the  warrior's  and  the  poet's  name  ; 
Painting  and  fculpture  all  their  pow'rs  combine* 
And  laurels  deck  the  bard's  and  hero's  fhrine. 
No  further  tan  the  parallel  extend> 
The  poet's  honours  on  fuccefs  depend  ; 
While  Fortune's  frown  can  ne'er  moleft  the  brave, 
Nor  blaft  the  laurel  fpringing  from  his  grave. 
An  equal  wreath  impartial  Fame  fupplies, 
To  him  who  conquers,  and  to  him  who  dies; 
For  Britifh  valor  was  difplayed,  not  more 
On  Nile's  proud  flood,  than  Helder's  barren  fhore ! 
The  chance  of  war  the  braveit  may  control, 
Eut  leaves  untouch'd  the  courage  of  the  foul; 
And  England  gives  her  heroes,  ever  dear ! 
The  ihout  of  triumph,  or  the  Parting  tear. 
Not  fo  the  Bard — witn  him  fuccefs  is  all ! 
When  Fortune  frowns,  his  air-built  caftles  fall : 
But  if  flie  fmiles,  he  fails  with  profperous  breeze. 
Like  the  fmall  Nautilus  o'er  Summer  feas; 
Whofe  little  oars  on  ocean's  bofom  fweep, 
Fearlefs  of  all  the  monfters  of  the  deep. 

(After  a  paufe.}  Oft  at  this  Bar,  our  Author  has  been  iriet 
Where  Engliih  Judges  take  the  pris'ner's  fide  ! 
Guilty  of  faults  no  doubt  he  will  appear, 

But  human  errors  rind  acquittal  here 

Where  e'en  the  friendlefs  always  meet  fupport, 

From  honeft  Juries,  and  an  upright  Court. 

Critics,  who  rule  o'er  politics  and  plays, 

If  you  are  adverfe,  vain  the  poet's  lays  ! 

*'   You,  who  with  equal  hands  the  balance  hold, 

*'  Whole  juit  deciiion  ne'er  was  bought  or  fold, 

*'  But  who  to  ev'ry  candidate  ditpenie 

*'  His  let  of  humour,  and  his  fhare  of  fenfe," 

Protecl  oar  Author  on  the  coming  day, 

And' though  ycu  damn  the  Prologue — fpare  the  Play  : 

To  ynur  decree  ej.ch  Dramatift  muft  bow, 

Give  bu;  your  aid,  and  that  will  "  Speed  the  Ploagh!" 

¥ke  linn  rr.if-kid  vj'rtb  in-virtcdwrnmasiutrt  tmlticd. 
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ACT    I. 

SCENE  I. — In  the  fore-ground  a  Farm  Houfe— 
A  view  of  a  Co/Tie  at  a  diftance. 

Farmer  ASHFIELD  discovered  with  bis  jug  and  pipe. 

Enter  Dame  ASHFIELD  in  a  riding  dref*,  and  a 
bajket  under  her  arm. 

ASHFIELD. 

WELL,    Dame,   welcome  whoam.     What 
news  does  thee  bring  vrom  market  ? 
Dame.  What  news,  hufband?  What  I   always 
told  youj  that   Farmer  Grundy's   wheat  brought 
five  (hillings  a  quarter  more  than  ours  did. 
AJh.  All  the  better  vor  he. 
Dame.  Ah !  the  fun  feems  to  Ihine  on  purpofe 
for  him. 

AJh.  Come,  come,  Miffus,  as  thec  has  not  the 
grace  to  thank  God  for  profperous  times,  dan't  thec 
grumble  when  they  be  unkindly  a  bit. 

A  3  Dame. 
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Dame.  And  I  allure  you  Dame  Grundy's  butter 
was  quite  the  crack  of  the  market. 

Ajh.  Be  quiet,  woolye  ?  aleways  ding,  dinging 
Dame  Grundy  into  my  ears — what  will  Mrs. 
Grundy  zay  ?  What  will  Mrs.  Grundy  think  ? — 
Casn't  thee  be  quiet,  let  ur  alone,  and  behave  thy- 
zel  pratty  ? 

Dame.  Certainly  I  can—I'll  tell  thee,  Tummas, 
what  (he  faid  at  church  lail  Sunday. 

Ajh.  Cantl  thee  tell  what  parfon  zaid  ?  Noa — • 
Then  I'll  tell  thee — A'  zaid  that  envy  were  as  foul 
a  weed  as  grows,  and  cankers  all  wholelbme  plants 
that  be  near  it — that's  what  a'zaid. 

Dame.  And  do  you  think,  \  envy  Mrs.  Grundy 
indeed  ? 

Ajh.  What  dant  thee  letren  her  aloane  then — I 
do  verily  think  when  thee  goeft  to  t'other  world,  the 
vurft  queftion  thte't  ax  'il  be,  if  Mrs.  Grundy's 
there — Zoa  be  quiet,  and  behave  pratty,  do'ye — 
Has  thee  brought  whoam  the  Sahfbury  news  ? 

Dame.  No,  Tummas ;  but  I  have  brought  a 
rare  wadget  of  news  with  me.  Firft  and  foremoft 
I  faw  fuch  a  mort  of  coaches,  fcrvants,  and  wag- 
gons, all  belonging  to  Sir  Abel  Handy,  and  all 
coming  to  the  Catle — and  a  handiome  young 
plan,  drefled  all  in  lace,  pull'd  oft  his  hat  to  me> 
and  raid—"  Mrs.  Afhfield,  dome  the  honour  of 
"  prefenting  that  letter  to  your  hufband." — So, 
there  he  "flood  without  his  hat — Oh,  Tummas,  had 
you  feen  how  Mrs.  Grundy  looked! 

Ajh.  Don  Mrs.  Grundy — be  quiet,  and  let  I 
read,  woolye  ?  (reads}  "  My  dear  Farrr.tr"  (taking 
bff  his  hat},  Thankye,  Zur — zame  to  you  we  all 
my  heart  and  foul—*'  My  dear  Farmer". 

Dame.  Farmer — Why,' you  are  blind,  Tummas ; 
it  is-«  My  dear  Father"— 'Tis  from  our  own 
dearSufan.  '  Ah. 
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AJh.  Odds !  dickens  and  daizeys !  200  it  be, 
zure  enow  ! — t€  My  dear  Feyther,  you  will  be  fur- 
prized" — Zoo  I  be,  he,  he  !  What  pretty  writing, 

beant  it  ?  all  as  ftrait  as  thof  it  were  ploughed 

<c  Surprifed  to  hear  that  in  a  few  hours  I  fhall  em- 
<£  brace  you — Nelly,  who  formerly  was  our  fervant, 
"  has  fortunately  married  Sir  Abel  Handy. Bar'." — 

Dame.  Handy  Bart — Pugh !  Bart,  ftands  for 
Baronight,  mun. 

AJh.  Likely,  likely— Drabbit  it,  only  to  think 
of  the  zwaps  and  changes  of  this  world  ! 

Dame.  Our  Nelly  married  to  a  great  Baronet  ! 
I  wonder,  Tummas,  what  Mrs.  Grundy  will  fay  r 

AJh.  Now,  woolye  be  quiet,  and  let  I  read — 
<c  And  Ihe  has  propofed  bringing  me  to  fee  you ; 
.-"  an  offer,    I   hope,    as   acceptable  to  my  dear 
"  feyther" 

Dame.  "  And  mother" — — 

AJh.  Blefs  her,  how  prettily  fhe  do  write  feyther, 
dant  fhe  ? 

Dame.  And  mother. 

AJh.  Ees,    but  feyther  firft,  though ee  As 

<:  acceptable  to  my  dear  feyther  and  mother,  as  to 
"  their  affectionate  daughter — Sufan  Afhfield" — 
Now  beant  that  a  pratty  letter  ? 

Dame.  And,  Tummas,  is  not  (he  a  pretty 
girl? 

AJh.  Ees;  and  as  good  as  (he  be  pratty  — 
Drabbit  it,  I  do  feel  zoo  happy,  and  zoo  warm, — 
for  all  the  world  like  the  zun  in  harveft. 

Dame.  Oh,  Tummas,  I  fhall  be  fo  pleafed  to 
lee  her,  I  fhan't  know  whether  I  ftand  on  my  head 
or  my  heels. 

Ajh.  Stand  on  thy  head !  vor  fheame  o'thyzel — 
behave  pratty,  do. 

A  4  DC. 
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Dame.  Nay,  I  meant  no  harm — Eh,  here  comes 
friend  Evergreen  the  gardner,  from  the  Caftlc. 
JJlefs  me,  what  a  hurry  the  old  man  is  in. 


Enter  EVERGREEN. 

Everg.  Good  day,  honed  Thomas. 

djb.  Zame  to  you,  meafter  Evergreen. 

Everg.  Have  you  heard  the  news  ? 

Dame.  Anything  about  Mrs.  Grundy  ? 

A]h.  Dame,  be  quiet,  woolye  now  ?j 

Everg.  No,  no — -The  news  is,  that  my  matter^ 
Sir  Philip  Blandford,  after  having  been  abroad  for 
twenty  years,  returns  this  day  to  the  Caftle;  and 
that  the  reafon  of  his  coming,  is  to  marry  his  only 
daughter  to  the  fon  of  Sir  Abel  Handy,  I  think 
they  call  him. 

Dame.  As  fure  as  twopence,  that  is  Nelly's 
hufband, 

Everg.  Indeed  !—  Well,  Sir  Abel  and  his  fon 
will  be  here  immediately  -,  and,  Farmer,  you  muft 
attend  them. 

jifh.  Likely,  likely. 

Evtrr,  And,  miftrefs,  come  and  lend  us  a  hand 
at  the  Caftle,  will  you  ? — Ah,  twenty  long  years 
fince  I  have  feen  Sir  Philip-r-Poor  Gentleman  I 
bad,  bad  health — worn  almoft  to  the  grave,  I  am 
told.— What  a  lad  do  1  remember  him— till  that 
dreadful — (checking  him/elf.)  Butwheieis  Henry? 
I  muft  fee  him — muft  caution  him  (a  gun  is  dis- 
charged at  a  diftance).  That's  his  gun,  I  (uppole— 
he  is  not  far  then — Poor  Henry  ! 

Dame.  Poor  Henry  !  I  like  that  indeed  !  What, 
though  he  be  nobody  knows  who,  there  is  not  a 
girl  in  the  parifh  that  is  not  ready  to  pull  caps  for 

him 
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him— «The  Mifs  Grundys,  genteel  as  they  think 
themfr-lves;  would  be  glad  to  fnap  at  him — If  he 
were  our  own,  we  could  not  love  him  better. 

Evtrg.  And  he  deferves  to  be  loved — Why, 
he's  as  ha  dlome  as  a  peach  tree  in  blofibm  ;  and 
his  mind  is  as  free  from  weeds  as  my  favourite  car- 
nation bed.  But,  Thomas,  run  to  the  Caftle,  and 
receive  Sir  Abel  and  his  fon. 

AJh,  \  wool,  1  wool— Zo,  good  dav,  (bowing.) 
Let  every  man  make  his  bow,  and  behave  pratty—- 
that's  what  I  fay — Miffus,  do'ye  (hew  un  Sue's 
letter,  woolve  ?  Dove  letten  fee  how  pratty  (he  do 
write  feyther.  \Exit. 

Dame.  Now  Tummas  is  gone,  I'll  tell  you  fuch 
a  llory  about  Mrs.  Grundy — But  come,  ftep  in, 
you  muft  needs  be  weary  j  and  1  am  fure  a  mug 
of  harveft  beer,  fwectened  with  a  hearty  welcome, 
will  refrelh  you,  [Exeunt  into  the  boufe. 


SCENE  \\.-Outfide  and  Gate  of  the  Cajile.— 
Servants  crofs  the  Stage>  laden  with  different 
Packages. 

Enter  ASHFTELD. 

AJh.  Drabbit  it,  the  wold  caftle  'ull  be  hardly- 
big  'iow  to  hold  all  thic  lumber — Who  do  come 
here  ?  A  do  zeem  a  comical  zoart  ov  a  man — Oh, 
Abel  Handy,  I  fuppcze. 

Sir  Abel  Handy  (without).  Gently  there  !  mind 
how  you  go,  Robin.  [A  crajh. 

He  enters — SERVANT  following. 

Zounds   and  fury  !    you   have   killed  the   whole 

county,  you  dog!  for  you  have  broke  the  patent 

4  medicine 
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medicine  cheft,  that  was  to  keep  them  all  alive  ! — 
Richard,  gently  ! — take  care  of  the  grand  Archime- 
dian  corkfcrews ! — Blefs  my  foul !  fo  much  to 
think  of!  Such  wonderful  inventions  in  concep- 
tion, in  concoction,  and  in  completion  ! 

Enter  PETER, 

Well,  Peter,  is  the  carriage  much  broke  ? 

Peter.  Smafhed  all  to  pieces.  I  thought  as 
how,  Sir,  that  your  infallible  axlctree  would  give 
way. 

Sir  Abel.  Confound  it,  it  has  compelled  me  to 
walk  fo  far  in  the  wet,  that  I  declare  my  water- 
proof fhoes  are  completely  leaked  through. 

[Exit  PETER. 

Now  to  take  a  view  with  my  new- invented  glals! 
{pulls  out  bis  glafs.) 

AJh.  (loud  and  bluntly.")  Zarvent,  Zur!  Zarvent! 

Sir  Abel  (parting).  What's  that  ?  Oh,  good 
day. — Devil  take  the  fellow  !  (afide.} 

AJh.  Thankye,  Zurj  zame  to  you  wi'  all  my 
heart  and  zoul. 

Sir  Abel.  Pray,  friend,  cou'd  you  contrive  gently 
to  inform  me,  where  I  can  find  one  Farmer  A(h- 
fidd. 

AJh.  Ha,'  ha,  ha !  (laughing  loudly.)  Excufe 
my  tittering  a  bit — but  your  axing  myzel  vor  I 
be  fo  domm'd  zilly  (bowing  and  laughing). — Ah  ! 
jou  itare  at  I  beceas  I  be  bafhful  and  daunted. 

Sir  Abel.  You  are  very  bafhful  to  be  fure.  I 
declare  I'm  quite  weary. 

AJh.  If  you'll  walk  into  the  Caftle,  you  may  zit 
down,  I  dare  zay. 

Sir  Abel.  May  I,  indeed  !  you  are  a  fellow  of 
extraordinary  civility. 

1 1      '  Ajl. 
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A/h.  There's  no  denying  it,  Zur. 
Sir  Abel.  No,  I'll  fit  here. 
Ajh,  What !  on  the  ground?  Why,  you'll  wring 
your  ould  withers. — 

Sir  Abel.  On  the  ground— no,  I  always  carry 
my  feat  with  me  (fpreads  ajmall  camp -chair}.— 
Here  I'll  fit  and  examine  the  furveyor's  account  of 
the  Cattle. 

Ajh.  Dickens  and  daizeys !  what  a  gentleman 
you  wou'd  be  to  (hew  at  a  vair  ! 

Sir  Abel.  Silence,  fellow,  and  attend—"  An  ac- 

"  count  of  the  caftle  and  domain  of  Sir  Philip 

<c  Blandford,  intended  to  be  fettled  as  a  marriage 

<c  portion  on    his  daughter,  and  the  fon  of  Sir 

"  Abel   Handy,  by  Frank  Flourish,  furveyor.— 

"  Imprimis — The  premifes  command  an  exqui- 

<f  fite   view  of  the  ifle  of  Wight." — Charming! 

delightful !  I  don't  fee  it  though  (fifing] — I'll  try 

with  my  new  glafs — my  own  invention — (jbe  looks 

through  the  glafs)  Yes,  there  I  caught  it — Ah!  now 

1  fee  it  plainly— -Eh  !  no— I  don't  fee  it,  do  you? 

AJh.  Noa,  Zur,  I  doant — but  little  zweepy  do 

tell  I  he  can   zee  a  bit  out  from  the  top  of  the 

chimbley — zoa,  an  you've  a  mind  to  crawl  up  you 

may  zee  un  too,  he,  he  ! 

Sir  Abel.  Thank  you — but  damn  your  titter ! 
(reads}—"  Fifh  ponds  well  (locked"— That's  a 
good  thing,  Farmer. 

AjJj.  Likely,    likely — but   I    doant    think   the 
viihes  do  thrive  much  in  theas  ponds. 
Sir  Abel.  No!  Why? 

Ajh.  Why,  the  ponds  be  always  dry  i'  the  zum- 
mer  ;  and  I  be  tuold  that  beant  wholefome  vor  the 
little  vifhes. 

Sir  Abel.  Not  very,  I  believe— -Well  faid  fur- 
veyor !  "  A  cool  fummer-houfe." 

M. 
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AJb.  Ees,  Zur,  quite  cool — by  reafon  the  roof 
be  tumbled  in. 

Sir  Abel.  Better  and  better — "  The  whole  ca- 
"  pable  of  the  greateft  improvement." — Come, 
that  ieems  true  however — I  Ihall  have  plenty  to  do, 
that's  one  comfort — I'll  have  fuch  contrivances! 
I'll  have  a  canal  run  through  my  kitchen. — I  muft 
give  this  ruftic  fome  idea  of  my  confequence  (afide). 
You  muft  know,  Farmer,  you  have  the  honour  of 
converfing  with  a  man  who  has  obtained  patents 
for  tweezers,  tooth-picks,  and  tinder-boxes — to  a 
philofopher  who  has  been  confulted  on  the  Wapping 
docks  and  the  Gravefend  tunnel;  and  who  has 
now  in  hand  two  inventions  which  will  render  him 
immortal — the  one  is,  converting  faw-duft  into 
deal  boards,  and  the  other  is,  a  plan  of  cleaning 
rooms  by  a  fteam  engine — and,  Farmer,  I  mean 
to  give  prizes  for  induftry— I'll  have  a  ploughing 
match. 

Aft).  Will  you,  Zur  ? 

Sir  Abel.  Yes ;  for  I  confider  a  healthy  young 
man  between  the  handles  of  a  plough,  as  one  of 
the  nobleft  illuftrations  of  the  profperity  of  Britain. 

AJb.  Faith  and  troth  !  there  be  fome  tightifh 
hands  in  theas  parts,  I  promize  ye. 

Sir  Abel.  And,  farmer,  it  fhall  precede  the  hy- 
meneal feftivities— 

AJh.  Nan  ! 

Sir  Abel.  Blockhead !  the  ploughing  match 
fhall  take  place  as  foon  as  Sir  Philip  Blandford  and 
his  daughter  arrive. 

AJb.  Oh,  likely,  likely  ! 

Enter  SERVANT. 

Seru.  Sir  Abel,  I  beg  to  fay,  my  matter  \\ill 
be  here  immediately. 

Sir 
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Sir  AM.  And,  Sir,  I  beg  to  aflc  who  poffefies 
the  happinefs  of  being  your  mafter? 

Serv.  Your  Ton,  Sir,  Mr.  Robert  Handy. 
Sir  Abel.  Indeed !  and  where  is  Bob  ? 
Sero.  I  left   him,   Sir,    in   the   belfrey  of  the 
church. 

Sir  Abel.  Where  ? 
Serv.  In  the  belfrey  of  the  church. 
Sir  Abel.  In  the  belfrey  of  the  church !  What 
was  he  doing  there  ? 

Serv.  Why,  Sir,  the  natives  were  ringing  a 
peal  in  honour  of  our  arrival — when  my  mafter 
rinding  they  knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  went  up 
to  the  fteeple  to  inftruft  them,  and  ordered  me  to 
proceed  to  the  Caftle — I  have  the  honour — 

[  Bows  and  exit. 

Sir  Abel.  Wonderful !  My  Bob,  you  muft 
know,  is  an  aftonifhing  fellow! — you  have  heard 
of  the  admirable  Crichton^  maybe  ?  Bob's  of  the 
fame  kidney  !  I  contrive,  he  executes — Sir  Abel 
invenit,  "Bob  fecit.  He  can  do  everything — every- 
thing ! 

Afo.  All  the  better  vor  he.     Izay,  Zur,  as  he 
can  torn   his   hand  to  everything,  pray,   in  what 
way  med  he  earn  his  livelihood  ? 
£ir  Abel.  Earn  his  livelihood  ! 
/tjh.  Ees,  Zur — How  do  he  gain  his  bread  ? 
Sir  Abel.  Bread  !  Oh,  he  can't  earn  his  bread. 
Blefs  you  !  he's  a  genius. 

djb.  Genius!  Drabbit  it,  I  have  got  a  horze  o' 
thic  name,  but  dom'  un  he'll  never  work— 
—•never. 

.     Sir  Abel.  Egad  !    here  comes  my  boy   Bob  ! — 
Eh  !  no — it  is  not !  no. 

Enter 
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Enter  POSTBOY  with  a  round  Hat  and  Cane. 

"Why  who  the  devil  are  yoii  ? 

Poftb.  I  am  the  poftboy,  your  Honour ;  but  the 
Gem'man  faid  I  did  not  know  how  to  drive,  fo  he 
mounted  my  horfe,  and  made  me  get  infide-^  Here 
he  is. 


Enter  HANDY,  jun.    with  a  p  oft  boy's    cap   and 
whip. 

Handy  ,  jun.  Ah,  my  old  Dad,  is  that  you  ? 

Sir  Abel.  Certainly  ;  the  only  doubt  is,  if  that 
be  you  ? 

Handy,  jun.  Oh,  I  was  teaching  this  fellow  to 
drive—  Nothing  is  fo  horrible  as  people  pretending 
to  do  what  they  are  unequal  to—  Give  me  my  hat  —  » 
That's  the  way  to  ufe  a  whip. 

Poftb.  Sir,  you  know  you  have  broke  the  horfes 
knees  all  to  pieces. 

Handy,  jun.  Hufb,  there's  a  guinea  (apart}. 

Sir  Abel  {to  ASHFIELD).  You  fee  Bob  can  do 
every  thing.  But,  Sir,  when  you  knew  I  had  arrived 
from  Gtrmany,  why  did  you  not  pay  your  duty  to 
me  in  London  ? 

Handy  ,  jun.  Sir,  I  heard  you  were  but  four  days 
married,  and  I  would  not  interrupt  your  honey- 
moon. 

Sir  Abel.  Four  days  !  oh,  you  might  have  come 


Handy  ',  jun.  I  hear  you  have  taken  to  your  arms 
a  fimple  rultic,  unfophifticated  by  fafhionable  follies, 
—  a  full  blown  blofibm  of  nature. 

Sir  Abel.  Yes  ! 

Handy,  jun.   How  does  it  anfwer  ? 

Sir  Abel.  So,  fo  !  Handy, 
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Handy, jun.  Any  thorns  ? 
Sir  Aid.  A  few  ! 

Handy,  jun.  I    muft  be   introduced — where   is 
{he? 

Sir  Abel.  Not  within  thirty  miles ;  for  I  don't 
hear  her.- 

Ajh.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 
Handy, jun.  Who  is  that  ? 
Sir  Abel.  Oh,  a  pretty  behaved   tittering  friend 
of  mine. 

AJIi.  Zarvent,  Zur— no  offence  I  do  hope — 
Could  not  help  tittering  a  bit  at  Nelly — when  fhe 
were  zarvent  maid  wi'  I,  fhe  had  a  tightifli  prattle 
wif  her,  that's  vor  zartain. 

Handy,  jun.  Oh  !  fo  then  my  honored  Mamma 
was  the  fcrvant  of  this  tittering  gentleman — I  fay, 
father,  perhaps  (he  has  not  loft  the  tightiih  prattle 
he  fpeaks  of. 

Sir  Abel.  My  dear  boy,  come  here — Prattle !  I 
fay,  did  you  ever  live  next  door  to  a  pewterer's  ?— 
that's  all — you  underftand  me — did  you  ever  hear 
a  dozen  fire-engine's  full  gallop  ? — were  you  ever 
at  Billingfgate  in  the  fprat  feafon  ?— or— — 
Handy, jun.  Ha,  ha! 
Sir  Abel.  Nay,  don't  laugh,  Bob. 
Handy,  jun.  Indeed,  Sir,  you   think  of  it  too 
ferioufly.     The    ftorm,    1  dare  fay,    foon  blows 
over. 

Sir  Abel.  Soon  !  You  know  what  a  trade  wind 
is,  don't  you,  Bob  ?  why,  fhe  thinks  no  more  of 
the  latter  end  of  her  fpeech,  than  fhe  does  of  the 

latter  end  of  her  life 

Handy, jun.  Ha,  ha! 

Sir  Abel.  But  I  won't  be  laughed  at— I'll  knock 
any  man  down  that  laughs ! 

Handy, 
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Handy,  jun.  I  beg  your  pardon — but  how  in  the 
name  of  Babel  did  (he  wheedle  you  into  matri* 
mony  ? 

Sir  Abel.  Why,  fhe  dealt  with  me  as  the  devil 
deals  with  a  witch — humoured  me  for  a  time,  that 
J  might  be  her  (lave  for  ever !  I  thought  I  was 
marrying  a  notable  woman,  who  would  have  eafed 
my  head  of  part  of  its  burthen:  —  inftead  of 
which 

Handy,  jun.  She  has  added  to  its  burthen. 

Sir  Abel.  You  know,  my  dear  boy,  my  aim  is 
to  make  my  head  ufeful — 

Handy,  jun.  And  her  aim,  I  fuppofe,  is  to  make 
it  ornamental. 

Sir  Abel.  Bob,  if  you  can  fay  anything  pleafant, 
I'll  trouble  you;  if  nor,  do  what  my  wife  can't—- 
hold your  tongue. 

Handy,  jun.  I'll  (hew  you  what  I  can  do — I'll 
amufe  you  with  this  native  (apart). 

Sir  Abel.  Do — do — quiz  him — at  him,  Bob. 

Handy, jun,  I  fay,  Farmer,  you  are  a  fet  of  jolly 
fellows  here,  an't  you  ? 

A/h.  Ees,  Zur,  deadly  jolly — excepting  when 
we  be  otherwife,  and  then  we  beant. 

Handy,  jun.  Play  at  cricket,  don't  you  ? 

Ajh.  Ees,  Zur;  we  Hampfhire  lads  conceat 
we  can  bowl  a  bit  or  thereabouts. 

Handy,  jun.  And  cudgel  too,  I  fuppofe  ? 

Sir  Abel.  At  him,  Bob. 

Afl).  Ees,  Zur,  we  fometimes  break  con  an- 
others  heads  by  way  of  being  agreeable,  and  the 
like  o'that. 

Handy,  jun.  Underftand  all  the  guards  1.  (putting 
bimfelf  in  an  attitude  of  cudgelling.) 

Afo.  Can't  zay  I  do,  Zur. 

Handy, 
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Handy,  jun.  What,  hit  in  this  way,  eh?  (makes 
a  hit  at  ASH  FIELD,    which  be  parries,   and  hits 
Young  HANDY  violently.} 
.    Ajh.   Noa,  Zur,  we  do  hit  thic  way. 

Handy >  jun.   Zounds  and  fury  ! 
.    Sir  Abel.  Why,  Bob,  he  has  broke  your  head. 

Handy,  jun.  Yes  \  he  rather  hit  me-—  he  ibme- 
how 

Sir  Abel.  He  did  indeed,  Bob. 

Handy,  jitn.  Damn  him — The  fa<5t  is,  I  am  out 
of  praftice. 

Ajh.  You  need  not  be,  Zur;  I'll  gi*  ye  a  belly 
full  any  day  wi'  all  my  heart  and  foul. 

Handy,  jun.  No,  no,  thank  you — Farmer,  what's 
your  name  ? 

A/h.  My  name  be  Tummas  Afhfield — anything 
to  fay  againft  my  name  t  (threatening.'} 

Handy,  jun.  No,  no — Afhfield  !  fhou'd  he  be 
the  father  of  my  pretty  Sufan — Pray,  have  you  a 
daughter  ? 

Ajh.  Ees,  I  have — anything  to  zay  againft  fhe'? 

Handy,  jun.  No,  no  3  I  think  her  a  charming 
creature. 

Ajh.  Do  ye  faith  and  troth — Come,  that  be 
deadly  kind  o'ye  however — Do  you  zee,  I  were 
frightful  fhe  were  not  agreeable. 

Handy,  jun.  Oh,  {he's  extremely  agreeable  to 
me,  I  allure  you. 

Ajh.  I  vow,  it  be  quite  pratty  in  you  to  take 
notice  of  Sue.  I  do  hope,  Zur,  breaking  your  head 
will  break  noa  fquares — She  be  a  coming  down  to 
theas  parts  wi'  lady  our  maid  Nelly,  as  wur — your 
fpou-fe,  Zur. 

Handy,  jun.  The  devil  fhe  is  !  that's  awkward  ! 

Ajh.  I  do  hope  you'll  be  kind  to  Sue  when  fhe 
do  come,  woolye,  Zur  ? 

B  Handy, 
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Handy*  jun.  You  may  depend  on  it. 

Sir  Abel.  I  darefay  you  may.     Come,  Farmer, 
attend  us. 

AJh.  Ees,    Zur;    wi'    all   refpeft— Gentlemen, 
pray  walk  thic  way,  and  I'll  walk  before  you. 

[Exit. 

Sir  Abel.  Now,  that's  what  he  calls  behaving 
pretty. 

Handy,  jun.  Sufan  Aftifield  coming  here! 

Sir  Abel.  What,  Bob,  fome  intrigue,  eh  ? 

Handy,  jun.  Oh  fie  ! 

Sir  Abel.  Con  fide  r,  Sir,  you  come  here  to  marry 
the  beautiful  and  accompliftied  Mifs  Blandford— 
and  confider  on  the  other  hand,  you  have  already 
got  a  flight  memorandum  of  the  Farmer's  agreeable 
way.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  111.— 4  Grove. 

(MORRINGTON  comes  down  the  ftaget  wrapt 
in  a  great  coat — He  looks  about — then  at  bis 
watcb>  and  whiftles — which  is  anfwered.} 

Enter  GERALD. 

Mor.  Here,  Gerald !  Well,  my  trufty  fellow,  is 
Sir  Philip  arrived  ? 

Ger.  No,  Sir ;  but  hourly  expected. 

Mor.  Tell  me,  how  does  the  Caftle  look  ? 

Ger.  Sadly  decayed,  Sir. 

Mor.  I  hope,  Gerald,  you  were  not  obferved. 

Ger.  I  fear  otherwife,  Sir :  on  the  Ikirts  of  the 
domain  I  encountered  a  (tripling  with  his  gun; 

but 
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but  I  darted   into   that  thicket,    and  fo  avoided 

him. 

(HENRY  appears  in  the  back  ground,  in  a  Jhoot- 
ing  drefsy  attentively  observing  them.) 

Mor.  Have  you  gained  any  intelligence  ? 

Ger.  None :  the  report  that  reached  us  was 
falfe — The  infant  certainly  died  with  its  mother— 
Hufh!  conceal  yourfelf— we  are  obferved — this 
way. 

They  retreat.— HENRY  advances. 

Henry.  Hold  !  as  a  friend,  one  word  !,' 

[They  exeunt >  he  follows  them  and  returns. 

Again  they  have  efcaped  me "  The  infant  died 

"  with  its  mother" — This  agony  of  doubt  is  in- 
fupportable. 


Enter  EVERGREEN. 

Everg.  Henry,  well  met. 

Henry.  Have  you  feen  ftrangers  ? 

Everg.  No  ! 

Henry.  Two  but  now  have  left  this  place— They 
fpoke  of  a  loft  child — My  bufy  fancy  led  me  to 
think  I  was  the  object  of  their  fearch — I  preffed 
forward,  but  they  avoided  me. 

Everg.  No,  no  j  it  could  not  be  you ;  for  no 
one  on  earth  knows  but  myfelf,  and 

Henry.  Who,  Sir  Philip  Blandford  ? 

Everg.  I  am  fworn,  you  know,  my  dear  boy  j  I 
am  folemnly  fworn  to  filence. 

Henry.  True,  my  good  old  friend  j  and  if  the 

knowledge  of  who  I  am  can  only  be  obtained  at 

B  2  the 
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the  price  of  thy  perjury,  let  me  for  ever  remain 
ignorant — let  the  corroding  thought  ftill  haunt  my 
pillow,  crofs  me  at  every  turn,  and  render  me 
jnfenfible  to  the  bleflings  of  health  and  liberty- 
yet,  in  vain  do  I  fupprefs  the  thought— who  am  I  ? 
why  thus  abandoned  ?  perhaps  the  defpifed  o£E- 
fpring  of  guilt — Ah !  is  ic  fo !  (feizing  him 
violently.) 

Everg.   Henry,  do  I  defer ve  this  ? 
Henry.  Pardon  me,  good  old  man  !  I'll  act  more 
reafonably — I'll  deem  thy  filence  mercy. 
Everg;  That's  wifely  faid. 
Henry.  Yet  it  is  hard  to  think  that  the  moft  de- 
tefted  reptile  that  Nature  forms,  or  man   purfues, 
has,  when  he  gains   his  den,   a    parent's  pitying 

bread  to  fhelter  in  ;  but  I 

Everg.  Come,  come,  no  more  of  this. 

Henry.  Well ! 1  vifited    to-day  that  young 

man  who  was  fo  grievoufly  bruifed  by  the  breaking 
of  his  team. 

Everg.  That  was  kindly  done,  Henry. 
Henry.  I  found  him  fuflxring  under  extreme 
torture,  yet  a  ray  of  joy  fhot  from  his  languid 
eye — for  his  medicine  was  adminiftered  by  a 
father's  hand— it  was  a  mother's  precious  tear 
that  dropt  upon  his  wound — Oh,  how  I  envied 
him ! 

Everg.  Still  on  the  fame  fubject—J  tell  thee, 
if  thou  art  not  acknowledged  by  thy  race,  why, 
then  become  the  noble  founder  of  a  new  one 
The  moft  valuable  carnations  were  once  feedlings— - 
and  the  pride  of  my  flower-bed  is  now  a  Henry, 
which,  when  known,  will  be  envied  by  every  florift 
in  Britain — Come  with  me  to  the  Cattle  for  the  lad 
time. 

Henry.  The  lad  time ! 
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Everg.  Aye,  boy;  for  when  Sir  Philip  arrives, 
hou  muft  avoid  him. 

Henry.  Not  fee  him  !  where  exifts  the  power  that 
fiiall  p  event  me  ? 

Everg.  Henry,  if  you  value  your  own  peace  of 
mind — if  you  value  an  old  man's  comfort,  avoid 
the  Caftle. 

Henry  (afide).  I  muft  diflemble  with  this  honeft 
creature — Well,  I  am  content. 

Everg.  That's  right — that's  right,  Henry — Be 
but  thou  refigned  and  virtuous,  and  he  who  cloaths 
the  lily  of  the  field,  will  be  a  parent  to  thee.  \ 

\Exeunt. 


THE    END    OF    THE    FIRST    ACT. 


*  3 
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ACT     II. 


SCENE  I. — A  Lodge  belonging  to  the  Co/lie. 
(Dame  ASHFIELD  difcovered  making  Lace.) 

Enter  HANDY,  jun. 

HANDY,  jun. 

.A  SINGULAR  fituation  this  my  old  Dad  has  placed 
me  in ;  brought  me  here  to  marry  a  woman  of 
fafhion  and  beauty,  while  I  have  been  profeffing 
and  I've  a  notion  feeling  the  moft  ardent  love  for 
the  pretty  Sufan  Afhfield — Propriety  fays,  take 
Mifs  Blandford — Love  fays,  take  Sufan — Fafhion 
fays,  take  both — but  would  Sufan  confent  to  fuch 
an  arrangement? — and  if  fhe  refufed,  would  I  con- 
fent to  part  with  her  ?  Oh  time  enough  to  put 
that  queftion  when  the  previous  one  is  difpoled 
of — (feeing  DAME)  How  do  you  do  ?  How  do 
you  do  ? — Making  lace  I  perceive — Is  it  a  com- 
mon employment  here  ? 

Dame.  Oh  !  no,  Sir,  nobody  can  make  it  in 
thefe  parts  but  myfelf ! — Mrs.  Grundy  indeed  pre- 
tends— but,  poor  woman  !  Ihe  knows  no  more  of 
jt  than  you  do. 

Handy, 
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Handy,  jun.  Than  I  do!  that's  vaftly  well! — 
My  dear  Madam,  I  patted  two  months  at  Mechlin 
for  the  exprefs  purpofe. 

Dame.  Indeed  ! 

Handy,  jun.  You  don't  do  it  right — now  I  can 
do  it  much  better  than  that.  Give  me  leave,  and 
I'll  (hew  you  the  true  Mechlin  method  (turns  the 
cujhion  round,  kneels  down  and  begins  working], 
Firft  you  fee,  fo — then,  fo — 


Enter  Sir  ABEL  and  Mifs  BLANDFORD. 

Sir  Abel.  I  vow  Mifs  Blandford,  fair  as  I  ever 
thought  you,  the  air  of  your  native  land  has  given 
additional  luftre  to  your  charms  \—(Aftde.)  If 
my  wife  looked  fo — Ah  !  But  where  can  Bob  be — 
you  muft  know,  Mifs,  my  fon  is  a  very  clever 
fellow  !  you  won't  find  him  wafting  his  time  in 
boyifh  frivolity  !— no;  you  will  find  him — (fees 
him.) 

Mifs  B.  Is  that  your  fon,  Sir  ? 

Sir  Abel  (abajhed).  Yes,  that's  Bob ! 

Mifs  B.  Pray,  Sir,  is  he  making  lace,  or  is  he 
making  love  ? 

Sir  Abel.  Curfe  me  if  I  can  tell  (hits  him  with 
his  flick).  Get  up  you  dog!  don't  you  fee  Mils 
Blandford  ? 

Handy,  jun.  (ftarting  up.)  Zounds!  how  un- 
lucky !  Ma'am,  your  moft  obedient  fervant  (en- 
deavours to  hide  the  work).  Curfe  the  cufliion  ! 
(throws  it  off). 

Dame.  Oh  !  he  has  fpoiled  my  lace  ! 

Handy,  jun.  Hufti !  I'll   make  you  a  thoufand 
yards  another  time — You  fee,  Ma'am,  I  was  ex- 
plaining to  this  good  woman— what— what  need 
B  4  not 
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not  be  explained  again — Admirably  handforr.e  by 
Heaven  !   (afide.} 

Sir  Abel.  Is  not  (he,  Bob  ? 

Handy,  jun.  (to  Mifs  B.)  In  your  journey  from 
the  coaft,  T  conclude  you  took  London  in  your 
way  ?  Hu(h  !  (to  DAME.) 

Mifs  E.  Oh  no,  Sir,  I  could  notfo  fopn  venture 
into  the  beau  monde,  a  flranger  juft  arrived  from 
Germany— 

Handy,  jur..  The  very  reafon — the  moft  fafhion- 
able  introduction  pofilble !  but  I  perceive,  Sir, 
you  have  here  imitated  other  German  importations, 
and  only  reftored  to  us  our  native  excellence. 

Mifs  E.  I  afiure-  you,  Sir,  I  am  eager  to  feize 
my  birth-right,  the  pure  and  envied  immunities  of 
an  Englifh  woman  ! 

Handy,  jun.  Then  I  truft,  Madam,  you  will  be 
patriot  enough  to  agree  with  me,  that  as  a  nation 
is  poor,  whofe  only  wealth  is  importation — that 
therefore  the  humble  native  artift  may  ever  hope 
to  obtain  from  his  countrymen  thofe  foftering 
fmiles,  without  which  genius  muft  ficken  and  m- 
duftry  decay.  But  it  requires  no  valet  de  place 
to  conducl  you  through  the  purlieus  of  falhion, 
for  now  the  way  of  the  world  is,  for  every  one  to 
purfue  their  own  way,  and  following  the  fafhion  is 
differing  as  much  as  pcffible  from  the  reft  of  your 
acquaintance. 

Mifs  B.  But  furcly,  Sir,  there  is  fome  diftin- 
guilhing  feature  by  which  the  votaries  of  fafhion 
are  known  ? 

Handy ,jun.  Yes ;  but  that  varies  extremely-,— 
fometirces  fafhionable  celebrity  depends  on  a  hi^h 
waift — fometimes  on  a  low  carriage — fometimes  on 
high  play,  and  fometimes  on  low  breeding — laft 
winter  ic  refted  folcly  on  green  peas ! 
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Mifs  B.  Green  peas ! 

Handy, jun.  Green  peas! — that  Lady  was  the 
moft  enchanting  who  could  bring  the  greateft 
quantity  of  green  peas  to  her  table  at  Chriftmas ! 
the  ft  niggle  was  tremendous !  Mrs.  Rowley 
Powlev  had  the  bed  of  it  by  five  pecks  and  a  half, 
but  it  having  been  unfortunately  proved,  that  ac 
her  ball  there  was  room  to  dance  and  eat  conve- 
niently— that  no  lady  received  a  black  eye,  and  no 
coachman  was  killed,  the  thing  was  voted  decent 
and  comfortable,  and  fcouted  accordingly. 

Mifs  B.  Is  comfort  then  incompatible  with 
fafhion  ? 

Handy, jun.  Certainly! — Comfort  in  high  life 
would  be  as  prepofterous  as  a  lawyer's  bag  cram- 
med with  truth,  or  his  wig  decorated  with  coque- 
licot  ribbons !  No — it  is  not  comfort  and  lele&ion 
that  is  fought,  but  numbers  and  confufion  !  So  that 
a  fafliionable  party  refembles  Smithfield  market, 
only  a  good  one  when  plentifully  (locked— and 
ladies  are  reckoned  by  the  fcore  like  (beep,  and 
their  hufbands  by  droves  like  horned  cattle ! 

Mifs  B.  Ha,  ha  !.  and  the  converfation — 

Handy,  jun.  Oh  !  like  the  aflembly— confufed, 
vapid,  and  abundant ;  as  "  How  do,  Ma'am  ! — no 
"  accident  at  the  door  ? — he,  he!" — <{  Only  my 
*(  carriage  broke  to  pieces  !"— "  I  hope  you  had 
"  not  your  pocket  picked !" — et  Won't  you  fit 
ct  down  to  faro  ?" — "  Have  you  many  to-night?" 
— "  A  few,  about  fix  hundred  !" — cc  Were  you  at 
"  Lady  Overall's  ?"-— ct  Oh  yes ;  a  delicious 
c<  crowd  and  plenty  of  peas,  he,  he  !"— and  thus 
runs  the  falhionable  race.  . 

Sir  Aid.  Yes ;  and  a  precious  run  it  is — full 
gallop  all  the  way:  firft  they  run  on— then  their 
fortune  is  run  through — ch-en  bills  are  run  up — 

then 
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then  they  are  run  hard — then  they've  a  run  of  luck 
—then  they  run  out,  and  then  they  run  away  I—- 
But I'll  forgive  fafhion  all  it's  follies  in  confidera- 
tion  of  one  of  its  bleffed  laws. 

Handy,  jun.  What  may  that  be  ? 

Sir  Abel.  That  hufband  and  wife  muft  never  be 
teen  together. 

Enter  SERVANT. 

Serv.  Mifs  Blandford,  your  father  expe&s  you. 

Mifs  B.  I  hope  1  fhall  find  him  more  compofed. 

Handy,  jun.  Is  Sir  Philip  ill  ? 

Mifs  B.  His  fpirits  are  extremely  deprefll-d,  and 
fince  we  arrived  here  this  morning  his  dejection  has 
dreadfully  increafed. 

Handy ',  jun.  But  I  hope  we  fhall  be  able  to  laugh 
away  defpondency. 

Mifs  B.  Sir,  if  you  are  pleafed  to  confider  my 
efteem  as  an  objeft  worthy  your  poffeflionj  I  know 
of  no  way  of  obtaining  it  fo  certain  as  by  your  (hew- 
ing every  attention  to  my  dear  father.  (As  they  are 
going) 

Enter  ASHFIELD. 

Ajh.  Dame  !  Dame  !  fhe  be  come  ! 

Dame.  Who?   Sufan  !   our  dear  Sufan  ? 

sijh.  Ees — zo  come  along — Oh,  Sir  Abel ! 
Lady  Nelly  !  your  fpoufe — do  order  you  to  go  to 
her  diredly  ! 

Handy,  jun.  Order  !   you  miftake — 

Sir  Abel.  No,  he  do.i't— Ihe  generally  prefers 
that  word. 

Mfs 
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Mifs  B.  Adieu  !   Sir  Abel. 

[Exeunt  Mifs  BLANDFORD  and  HANDY,  jun. 

Sir  Abel.  Oh  !  if  my  wife  had  fuch  a  pretty  way 
with  her  mouth  ! 

Dame.  And  how  does  Sufan  look  ? 

Ajh.  That's  what  I  do  want  to  know,  zoa  come 
along — Woo  ye  though — Miflus,  let's  behave 
pratty — Zur,  if  you  pleaze,  Dame  and  I  will  let 
you  walk  along  wi'  us. 

Sir  /tbel.  How  condefcending !  Oh,  you  are  a 
pretty  behaved  fellow ! 

\Exemt. 


SCENE  II.  Farmer  ASHFIELD'J  Kitchen. 

Enter  Lady  HANDY  and  SUSAN. 

Suf&n.  My  dear  home,  thrice  welcome  !  what 
gratitude  I  feel  to  your  Ladyfhip  for  this  indul- 
gence. 

Lady  H.  That's  right,  child  ! 

Sujan.  And  I  am  fure  you  partake  my  pleafure 
in  again  vifiting  a  place  where  you  received  every 
protection  and  kindnefs  my  parents  could  fhew  you, 
for  I  remember  while  you  lived  with  my  father — 

Lady  H.  Child  !  don't  put  your  memory  to  any 
fatigue  on  my  account — you  may  transfer  the  re- 
membrance of  who  I  was,  to  aid  your  more  per- 
fect recollection  of  who  I  am. 

Sufan.  Lady  Handy  ! 

Lady  H.  That's  right,  child  !  I  am  not  angry. 

Sufan  (looking  out}.  How  luxuriantly  the  honey - 

fuckle  has  grown  that  1  planted — Ah  !    I  fee  my 

dear  father  and  motjier  coming  through  the  garden. 

?4  Ladyt 
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Lady  H.  Oh  !  now  I  fhall  be  rarefied  to  death , 
but  I  muft  endure  the  fhock  of  their  attentions. 


Enter  Farmer  and  Dame  with  Sir  ABEL. 

AJh.  My  dear  Sufan  !  (they  run  to  SUSAN.) 

"Dame.  My  fweet  child  !  give  me  a  kifs. 

AJh.  Hald  thee  !  Feyther  firft  though— Well,  I 
be  as  mortal  glad  to  zee  thee  as  never  war — and 
how  be'st  thee  ?  and  how  do  thee  like  Lunnun 
town? — it  be  a  deadly  lively  place  I  be  tuold. 

Dame.  Is  not  fhe  a  fweet  girl  ? 

Sir  Abel  That  fhe  is. 

Lady  H.  (with  affefted  dignity.')  Does  it  occur 
to  any  one  prefent  that  Lady  Handy  is  in  the  room  r 

Sir  Abel.  Oh,  Lud  !  I'm  funr,  my  dear  wife, 
/  never  forget  that  you  are  in  the  room. 

AJh.  Drabbit  it !  I  overlooked  Lady  Nelly,  fure 
enow  ;  but  confider,  there  be  zome  difference  be- 
tween thee  and  our  own  Sufan  !  I  be  deadly  glad  to 
zee  thee  however. 

Dame.  So  am  I,  Lady  Handy  ! 

Aft.  Don't  ye  take  it  unkind  I  ha'nt  a  bufs'd 
thee  yet — meant  no  flight  indeed  (kij/es  her). 

Lady  H.  Oh  !  (hocking  !  (afide) 

AJh.  No  harm  I  do  hope,  Zur. 

Sir  Abel.  None  at  all. 

AJh.  But  dafh  it,  Lady  Nelly,  what  do  make 
thee  paint  thy  vace  all  over  we  rud  ochre  zoo  ?  Be 
it  Vor  thy  fpou'le  to  knaw  thee  ? — that  be  the  way 
I  do  knaw  my  fheep. 

Sir  Abel.  The  flocks  of  fafhion  are  all  marked 
fo,  Farmer. 

'Ajb.  Likely  !  Drabbit  it !  thee  do  make  -a 
t'ightiih  kind  of  a  Ladyfhip  zure  enow. 

Dame. 
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Dame.  That  you  do,  my  Lady  1  you  remember 
the  old  houfe  ? 

Ajh  Aye  j  and  all  about  it,  doant  ye  ?  Nelly  I 
my  Lady  ! 

Lady  H.  Oh  !  I'm  quite  fhock'd—  Sufan,  child! 
prepare  a  room  where  I  may  drefs  before  I  proceed 
to  the  Caftle. 

[Exit  SUSAN. 


Enter  HANDY,  jun. 

"Handy,  jun.  I  don't  fee  Sufan— I  fay,  Dad  1 
fs  that  my  Mamma  ? 

Sir  Abel.  Yes — fpeak  to  her. 

Handy,  jun.  {chucking  her  under  the  chin*}  A 
fine  girl  upon  my  foul! 

Lady  Handy.  Fine  girl  indeed  !  Is  this  beha- 
viour !? 

Handy,  jun.  Oh  !  beg  pardon,  mod  honoured 
parent  (Jhe'curtfies) — that's  a  damned  bad  curtfey. 
I  can  teach  you  to  make  a  much  better  curtfey 
than  that ! 

Lady  H.  You  teach  me,  that  am  old  enough 
to — hem  ! 

Handy,  jun.  Oh  !  that  tofs  of  the  head  was  very 
bad  indeed — Look  at  me  ! — That's  the  thing  ! 

Lady  H.  Am  I  to  be  infulted  ?  Sir  Abel,  you 
know  I  feldom  condefcend  to  talk, 

Sir  Abel.  Don't  fay  fo,  my  Lady  i  you  wrong 
yourfelf. 

Lady  H.  But  when  I  do  begin,  you  know  not 
where  it  will  end. 

Sir  Abel.  Indeed  I  do  not  (efide). 

Lady  H.  I  infift  on  receiving  all  pofiible  refpecl 
.  from  your  fon. 

5  Handy, 
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Handy,  jun.  And  you  (hall  have  it,  my  dear 
girl  ! — Madam,  1  mean. 

Lady  H.  I  vow  I  am  agitated  to  that  degree — 
Sir  Abel,  mv  fan  ! 

Sir  Abel.  Yes,  my  dear — Bob,  look  here,  a  little 
contrivance  of  my  own.  While  others  carry  fwords, 
and  fuch  like  dreadful  weapons  in  their  canes,  I 
more  gallantly  carry  a  fan  (removes  the  bead  of  bis 
cane  and  draws  out  a  fan},  a  pretty  thought,  isn't  it? 
(frefents  it  to  bis  Lady.} 

Ajb.  Some  difference  between  thic  ftick  and 
mine,  beant  there,  Zur  ?  (to  HANDY,  jun.) 

Handy,  jun.  (moving  away.}  Yes,  there  is—. 
(to  Lady  H.)  Do  you  call  that  fanning  yourfelf* 
(taking  the  fan}.  My  dear  Ma'am,  this  is  the  way 
to  manoeuvre  a  fan. 

Lady  H.  Sir,  you  fhall  find  (to  HANDY,  jun.) 
I  have  power  enough  to  make  you  repent  this  be- 
haviour—  feverely  repent  it — Sufan! 

[Exit,  followed  by  DAME. 

Handy,  jun.  Bravo  !  pafiion  becomes  her — She 
does  that  vaftly  well. 

Sir  Abel.  Yes  i  practice  makes  perfefr. 

Enter  SUSAN. 

Sufan.  Did  your  Ladyftiip  call  ? — Heavens  !  Mr. 
Handy! 

Handy,  jun.  Hufh  !  my   angel !  be  compofed  ! 
that  letter  will  explain  (giving  a  letter,  noticed  by 
ASHFIELD).  Lady  Handy  wifhes  to  fee  you. 
Sufan.  Oh,  Robert! 
Handy ,  jun.  At  prefent  my  love,  no  more. 

[£*;"/  SUSAN,  followed  by  ASHFIELD. 

Sir 
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Sir  Abel.  What  were  you  faying,  Sir,  to  that 
young  woman  ? 

Handy,  jun.  Nothing  particular,  Sir.  Where  is 
Lady  Handy  going. 

Sir  Abel   To  drefs. 

Handy,  jun.  I  fuppofe  (he  has  found  out  the  ufe 
of  money. 

Sir  Abel.  Yes  j  I'll  do  her  the  juftice  to  fay  (he 
encourages  trade.— Why,  do  you  know,  Bob,  my 
bed  coal-pit  won't  find  her  in  white  muflins — round 
her  neck  hangs  a  hundred  acres  at  leaft  ;  my  nobleft 
oaks  have  made  wigs  for  her  j  my  fat  oxen  have 
dwindled  into  Dutch  pugs,  and  white  mice  ;  my 
India  bonds  are  tranfmuted  into  (hawls  and  otto  of 
rofes  j  and  a  magnificent  manfioa  has  fhrunk  into 
a  diamond  fnufF-box. 


Enter  COUNTRYMAN. 

Ceun.  Gentlemen,  the  folks  be  all  got  together, 
and  the  ploughs  be  ready — and 

Sir  Abel.  We  are  coming. 

[Exit  SERVANT. 

Handy,  jun*.  Ploughs ! 

Sir  Abel.  Yes,  Bob,  we  are  going  to  have  a  grand 
agricultural  meeting. 

Handy,  jun.  Indeed  ! 

Sir  Abel.  If  I  could  but  find  a  man  able  to  ma- 
nage my  new  invented  curricle  plough,  none  of 
them  would  have  a  chance. 

Handy ,  jun.  My  dear  Sir,  if  there  be  anything 
on  earth  1  can  do,  it  is  that. 

Sir  Abel.  What  ? 

Handy ,  jun.  I  rather  fancy  I  can  [plough  better 
than  any  man  in  England. 

Sir 
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Sir  Abel.  You  don't  fay  fo  !  What  a  clever  fel- 
low he  is — I  fay,  Bob,  if  you  would — 

Handy.,  jun.   No  ;  I  can't  condefcend. 

Sir  /tbel.  Condefcend  !  why  not  ?— much  more 
creditable,  lee  me  tell  you,  than  galloping  a  mag- 
got for  a  thoufand,  or  eating  a  Jive  cat,  or  any 
other  fashionable  achievement. 

Handy,  jun.  So  it  is— Egad  !  I  will — Fll  carry 
off  the  prize  of  induftry. 

Sir  Abel.  But  fhould  you  lofe,  Bob. 

Handy,  jun.  I  lofe  !   that's  vaftly  well! 

Sir  sibel.  True,  with  my  curricle  plough  you 
could  hardly  fail. 

Handy,  jun.  With  my  fuperior  fkill,  Dad — 
Then,  1  fay,  how  the  newfpapers  will  teem  with 
the  account. 

Sir  Abel  Yes. 

Handy, jun.  That  univerfal  genius,  Handy, junior, 
with  a  plough 

Sir  Abel.  Stop — invented  by  that  ingenious  ma- 
chinift,  Handy,  fenior. — 

Handy ,  jun.  Gained  the  prize  againft  the  firft 
hufbandmen  in  Hampfhire — Let  our  Bond-ftreec 
butterflies  emulate  the  example  of  Handy,  junior. — 

Sir  Abel.  And  let  old  City  grubs  cultivate  the 
field  of  fcience,  like  Handy,  fenior — Ecodj  I  am 
fo  happy. 

Lady  Handy  (without}.  Sir  Abel. 

Sir  Abel.  Ah  !  there  comes  a  damper. 

Handy,  jun.  Courage,  you  have  many  refources 
of  happinefs. 

Sir  Abel.  Have  I  ?  I  fhould  be  very  glad  to 
know  them. 

Handy,  jun.  In  the  firft  place  you  poflcfs  an  ex- 
cellent temper. 

Sir 
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Sir  Abel.  So  much  the  worfe ;  for  if  I  had  a  bad 
one,  I  (hould  be  the  better  able  to  conquer  hers. 

Handy,  jun.  You  enjoy  good  health— 

Sir  Abel.  So  much  the  worfe  j  for  if  I  were  ill 
ftie  wouldn't  come  near  me. 

Handy,  jnn.  Then  you  are  rich— 

Sir  Abel.  So  much  the  worfe ;  for  had  I  been 
poor  ftie  would  hot  have  married  me.  But  I  fay, 
Bob,  if  you  gain  the  prize,  I'll  have  a  patent  for 
my  plough. 

Lady  Handy  (without).  Sir  Abel,  I  fay.— 

Handy,  jun.  Father,  could  not  you  get  a  patent 
for  flopping  that  fort  of  noife  ? 

Sir  Abel.  If  I  could,  what  a  fale  it  would  have! 
• — No,  Bob,  a  patent  has  been  obtained  for  the 
only  thing  that  will  filence  her— 

Handy,  jun.  Aye — What's  that? 

Sir  Abel  (in  a  whifper}.  A  coffin  !  hufh  ! — I'm 
coming  my  dear. 

Handy -,  jun.  Ha,  ha,  ha  1  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  III.— A  Parlour  in  ASHFIELD'J  Hou/f. 

Enter  ASHFIELD  and  WIFE. 

AJh.  I  tell  ye,  I  zee'd  un  gi'  Sufan  a  letter,  an* 
I  dan't  like  it  a  bit. 

Dame.  Nor  I :  if  (hame  fhould  come  to  the  poor 
child  —I  fay,  Tummas,  what  would  Mrs.  Grundy 
fay  then  ? 

AJh.  Dom  Mrs.  Grundy  j  what  wou'd  my  poor 
wold  heart  zay  ?  but  I  be  'bound  it  be  all  inno- 
cence, 

c  Enter 
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Enter  HENRY. 

Dame.  Ah  f  Henry,  we  have  not  Teen  thee  af 
home  all  day. 

Ajb.  And  \  do  zomehow  fanzie  things  dan't  go 
zo  clever  when  thee'rt  away  from  farm. 

Henry.  My  mind  has  been  greatly  agitated. 

djh.  Well,  won't  thee  go  and  zee  the  ploughing 
match  ? 

Henry.  Tell  me,  will  not  thofe  who  obtain  prizes 
be  introduced  to  the  Caftle  r* 

JJb.  Ees,  and  feafted  in  the  great  hall. 

Henry.  My  good  friend,  I  wifh  to  become  a 
candidate. 

Dame.  You,  Henry ! 

Henry.  It  is  time  I  exerted  the  faculties  heaven 
has  beftowed  on  mej  and  though  my  heavy  fate 
crufhes  the  proud  hopes  this  heart  conceives,  ftill 
let  me  prove  myfelf  worthy  of  the  place  Providence 
has  afilgned  me.— (Afids]  Should  1  fucceed,  it  will 
bring  me  to  the  prefence  of  that  man,  who  (I  know 

not  why)  feems  the  dictator  of  my  fate. (To 

them)  Will  you  furrwfli  me  with  the  means  r 

JJh.  Will  I  [—Thou  malt  ha'  the  beft  plough 
in  the  parilh — I  wifh  it  were  all  gould  for  thy  zake— 
and  better  cattle  there  can't  be  noowhere. 

Henry.  Thanks,  my  good  friend- — my  benefactor 
—I  have  little  time  for  preparation— So  receive  my 
gratitude,  and  farewell.  [£#;'/. 

Dame.  A  blefimg  go  with  thee  ! 
S/Jh.  I  zay,  Henry,  take  Jolly,  and  Smiler,  and 
Captain,  but  dan't  ye  take  thic  lazy  bead  Genius 
—I'll  be  (hot  if  having  vive  load  an  acre  on  my 
wheat  land  cou'd  pleafe  me  more. 

Dame. 
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Dame.  Tummas,  here  comes  Sufan  reading  the 
letter. 

Ajh.  How  pale  fhe  do  look,  dan'c  fhe? 

Dame.  Ah  !  poor  thing  !— If — — 

Ajh.  Hauld  thy  tongue,  woolye  ?     [They  retire, 

Enter  SUSAN,  reading  the  letter. 

Sufan.  Is  it  poffible  ?  Can  the  man  to  whom 
I've  given  my  heart  write  thus:—"  1  am  com- 
t{  pelled  to  marry  Mifs  Blandford  j  but  my  love 
'*'  for  my  Sufan  is  unalterable — I  hope  fhe  will 
"  not,  for  an  act  of  neceflity,  ceafe  to  think  with 
(t  tendernefs  on  her  faithful  Robert." — ^-Oh 
man  !  ungrateful  man  !  it  is  from  our  bofoms  alone 
you  derive  your  power ;  how  cruel  then  to  ufe  it,  in 
fixing  in  thofe  bofoms  ehdlefs  forrow  and  defpair. 

< -{C  Still     think  with    tendernefs" — Bafe,  dif- 

honorable  infinuation— He  mighj  have  allowed  me 
to  efteem  him.  \Locks  up  the  letter  in  a  box  on  the 
table,  and  exit  weeping. 

(ASHFIELD  and  DAME  come  forward). 

Ajh.  Poor  thing  ! — What  can  be  the  matter — 
She  lock'd  up  the  letter  in  thic  box,  and  then 
burftcd  into  tears  (looks  at  the  box). 

Dame.  Yes,  Tummas,  fhe  locked  it  in  that  box 
lure  enough  (Jhakes  a  bunch  of  keys  thai  hangs  at 
herftde). 

Ajh.  What  be  doing,  Dame  ?  what  be  doing  ? 

Dame  (with  affetted  indifference).  Nothing  ;  I 
was  only  touching  thefe  keys. 

(They  look  at  the  box  and  keysfignificantly). 

Aftj.  A  good  tightilh  bunch  ! 

Dame.  Yes  \  they  arc  of  all  fizes  (they  look  as 
hfcre). 

c  i  Afi. 
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•  JJb.  Indeed!— Well— Eh!— Dame,  why  dan'c 
ye  fpeak ;  thou  can'ft  chatter  vaft  enow  zometimes* 

Dame.  -Nay,  Tummas — I  dare  fay— if — you 
know  bed — but  1  think  I  could  find 

AJh.  Well,  Eh  ! — you  can  juft  try  you  knaw 
{greatly  agitated}.  You  can  try,  juft  vor  the  vun 
on't  j  but  mind,  dan't  ye  make  a  noife  (Jhe  of  ens 
it).  Why,  thee  hasn't  open'd  it  ? ' 

Dame.  Nay,  Tummas,  you  told  me! 

AJh.  Did  I  ? 

Dame.  There's  the  letter ! 

Ajh.  Well,  why  do  ye  gi't  to  I  ?— I  dan't  want  it, 
I'm  zure  (taking  it — be  turns  it  over—foe  eyes  it 
eagerly — be  is  about  to  open  it) — She's  coming!  fhe's 
coming  !  {he  conceals  the  letter,  they  tremble  vio- 
lently.) No,  (he's  gone  into  t'other  room  (they 
bang  their  heads  dejeftedly,  then  look  at  each  ether). 
What  mun  that  feyther  and  mother  be  doing  that 
do  blufh  and  treu.ble  at  their  own  dater's  coming 
{•weeps).  Dang  it,  has  (he  defarv'd  it  of  us — Did 
fhe  ever  deceive  us  ? — Were  (he  not  always  the 
moft  open-hearted,  dutifulleft,  kindeft- — and  thee 
to  goa  like  a  dom'd  fpy  and  open  her  box,  poor 
Ching  ?— 

Dame.  Nay,  Tummas 

AjJi.  You  did — I  zaw  you  do  it  myzel — you 
look  like  a  thief,  no* — you  doe — Hufh  !— no — 
Dame — here  be  the  letter — I  won't  reead  a  word 
on't,  put  it  where  thee  vound  it,  and  as  thee 
vound  it. 

Dame.  With  all  my  heart  (Jhe  returns  the  letter 
to  the  box). 

AJh.  {embraces  her.)  Now  I  can  wi'  pleafure  hug 
my  wold  wife,  and  look  my  child  in  the  vace 
again — I'll  call  her  and  ax  her  about  it;  and  if  fhe 
dan'c  fpeak  without  dif^ui ferment,  I'll  be  bound  to 

be 
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be  Ihot — Dame,  be  the  colour  of  Iheame  off  my 
face  yet  ? — I  never  zeed  thee  look  ugly  before 
Sufan,  my  dear  Sue,  come  here  abit,  woolye  ? 

Enter  SUSAN. 

Sufan.  Yes,  my  dear  father. 

dfh.  Sue,  we  do  wilh  to  gi'  thee  a  bit  of  admo- 
nifhing  and  parent-like  conzultation. 

Sufan.  I  hope  I  have  ever  attended  to  your  ad- 
monitions. 

AJh.  Ees,  blefs  thee,  I  do  believe  thee  haft, 
lamb ;  but  we  all  want  our  memories  jogg'd  abit, 
or  why  elfe  do  parfon  preach  us  all  to  fleep  every 
Zunday — Zo  thic  be  the  topic — Dame  and  I,  Sue, 
did  zee  a  letter  gi'd  to  thee,  and  thee — burfted  into 
tears,  and  lock'd  un  up  in  thic  box— and  then  Dame 
and  I — we—that's  all. 

Sufath,  My  dear  father,  if  I  concealed  the  con- 
tents of  that  letter  from  your  knowledge,  it  was  be- 
caufe  I  did  not  wifh  your  heart  to  fhare  in  the  pain 
mine  feels. 

Ajh.  Dang  it,  didn't  1  tell  thee  zoo?  (to  his  Wife.*) 

Dame.  Nay,  Tummas,  did  I  fay  otherwife  ? 

Sufan.  Believe  me,  my  dear  parents,  my  heart 
never  gave  birth  to  a  thought  my  tongue  feared  to 
utter. 

Ajh.  There,  the  very  words  I  zaid  ! 

Sufan.  If  you  wifh  to  fee  the  letter  I  will  fhew  it 
to  you  (Jhe  fear  ches  for  the  key}. 

Dame.  Here's  a  key  will  open  it. 

Ajh.  Drabbit  it,  hold  thy  tongue,  thou  wold  fool  ! 
(afide.}  No,  Sufan,  I'll  not  zee  it — I'll  believe  my 
child. 

Sufan.  You  (hall  not  find  your  confidence  ill- 
placed—it  is  true  the  gentleman  has  declared  he 
c  3  lovec} 
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loved  me  ;  it  is  equally  true  that  declaration  wa$ 
not  unpleafing  to  me — Alas  !  it  is  alfo  true,  that 
his  letter  contains  fentiments  difgraceful  to  himfelf, 
and  infulting  to  me  ! 

Ajh.  Drabbit  it,  if"  I'd  knaw'd  that,  when  we 
were  cudgelling  abit,  I  wou'd  ha'  lapt  my  flick 
about  his  ribs  pratty  tightifh,  I  wou'd. 

Sufan.  Pray,  father,  don't  you  refent  his  con- 
duct to  me. 

Ajh.  What,  mayn't  I  leather  un  abit  ? 

Sufan.  Oh,  no  !  I  have  the  ftrongeft  reafons  to. 
the  contrary  ! 

Ajh.  Well,  Sue,  I  won't— I'll  behave  as  pratty 
as  I  always  do — but  it  be  time  to  go  to  the  green, 
and  zee  the  fine  zights — How  1  do  hate  the  noife 

df  thic  dom'd  bunch  of  keys But  blefs  thee,  my 

child — dan't  forget  that  vartue  to  a  young  woman  be 
vor  all  the  world  like—like — Dang  it,  I  ha'  gotten 
it  all  in  my  head ;  but  zomehow— I  can't  talk  it — : 
but  vartue  be  to  a  young  woman  what  corn  be  to 
a  blade  o'wheat,  do  ye  zee;  for  while  the  corn  be 
there  it  be  glorious  to  the  eye,  and  it  be  call'd  the 
ftaffof  life;  but  take  that  treafure  away,  and  what 
do  remain  ?  why  naught  but  this  worthlefs  draw, 
that  man  and  bead  do  tread  upon.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.— An  extenfive  View  of  a  cultivated 
Country — A 'ploughed  Field  in  the  centre,  in  which 
are  feen  fix  different  Ploughs  and  Horfes — At  one 
fide  a  handfome  Tent — a  number  of  country  People 
affembled. 

Enter  ASHFIELD  and  DAME. 
Ajh.  Make  way  !    make  way   for  the  gentry ; 
and  do  ye  hear,  behave  pratty,  as  I  do — Dang  thee 
ibnd  back,  or  I'll  knack  thee  down,  I  wool. 

Enter 
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Enter    Sir    ABEL    and    Mifs  BLANDFORD   with 
Servants.  • 

Sir  Jbel.  It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  honour  our 
ruftic  feftivkies  with  your  prefence. 

Mifs  /?.  Pray,  Sir  Abel,  where  is  your  Ton  ? 

Sir  Abel.  What,  Bob  ?  Oh,  you'll  fee  him  pre- 
fently.  (nodding  fignificantly).  Here  are  the  prize 
medals ;  and  if  you  will  condefcend  to  prefent  them, 
I'm  fure  they'll  be  worn  with  additional  pleafure. 
i—  I  lay,  you'll  fee  Bob  prefently— -Well,  Farmer, 
is  it  all  over  ? 

Ajh*  Ees,  Zur  5  the  acres  be  plough 'd  and  the 
ground  judg'd  j  and  the  young  lads  be  coming  down 
to  receive  their  reward — Heartily  welcome,  Mils,  to 
your  native  land  ;  hope  you  be  as  pleas'd  to  zee  we 
as  we  be  to  zee  you,  and  the  like  o'chat. — Mortal 
beautizome  to  be  zure — I  declare,  Mifs,  it  do 
make  1  quite  warm  zomehow  to  look  at  ye, 

(AJbout  without.) 

They  be  coming — Now,  Henry  ! 

Sir  Abel.  Now  you'll  fee  Bob — now  my  dear 
boy,  Bob — here  he  comes  (Huzza). 

Enter  HENRY  and  two  young  Hujbandmen. 

Ajh.  'Tis  he,  he  has  don't — Dang  you  all,  why 
dan't  ye  fhout  ?  Huzza  ! 

Sir  Abel.  Why,  zounds,  where's  Bob? — I  don't 
fee  Bob — Blefs  me,  what  has  become  of  Bob  and 
my  plough  ?  (retires  and  take?  cut  bisglafs.} 

Aflj.  Well,  Henry,  there  be  the  prize,  and 
there  be  the  fine  Lady  that  will  gi'  it  thee. 

Henry.  Tell  me  who  is  that  lovely  creature  ? 

AJh.  The  dater  of  Sir  Philip  Blandford. 

Henry.  What  exquifite  fweetnefs!  Ah!  (hould 
the  father  but  refemble  her,  I  (hall  have  but  little 
to  fc-ar  from  his  fe verity  ! 

g  4  AJh* 
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AJh.  Mifs,  thip  be  the  young  man  that  ha  got'n 
the  guolden  prize. 

Mijs  B.  This;  I  always  thought  ploughmen 
were  coarfe,  vulgar  creatures,  but  he  feems  hand- 
fome  and  diffident. 

Ajh.  Ees,  quite  pratty  behaved—- -it  were  I  that 
teach'd  un. 

Mifs  B.  What's  your  name  I 

Henry.  Henry ! 

Mifs  B.  And  your  family  ? 
(HENRY,  in  an  agony  of  grief,  turns  away,Jlrikes  bis 

forehead^  and  leans  on  tbejhoulder  of  ASHFIELD.) 

Dame,  (apart  to  Mifs  B.)  Madam,!  beg  pardon, 
but  nobody  knows  about  his  parentage ;  and  when 
it  is  mentioned,  poor  boy!  he  takes  on  fadly — He 
has  lived  at  our  houfe  ever  fince  we  had  the  farm, 
and  we  have  had  an  allowance  for  him— fmall  enough 
to  be  fure — but,  good  lad !  he  was  always  welcome 
to  (hare  what  we  had. 

Mifs  B.  I  am  {hocked  at  my  imprudence. — (To 
HENRY)  Pray  pardon  me;  I  would  not  infult  an 
enemy,  much  lefs  one  I  am  inclined  to  admire 
— (giving  her  band,  then  withdraws  *'/)— to  efteem 
— you  fhall  go  to  the  Caftle—  my  father  (hall  pro- 
tect you. 

Henry.  Generous  creature !  to  merit  his  efteem 
is  the  fondeit  wifli  of  my  heart— to  be  your  flave, 
the  proudeft  aim  of  my  ambition  ! 

Mifs  B.  Receive  your  merited  reward  (he  kneels 
—Jke  places  the  medal  round  bis  neck— the  Jame  to 
the  others'}. 

Sir  Abel  (advances}.  I  can't  fee  Bob ;  pray,  Sir, 
do  you  happen  to  know  what  is  become  of  my  BOD? 

Henry.  Sir! 

Sir  Abel.  Did  not  you  ice  a  remarkable  clever 
plough,  and  a  young  man 

Henrf. 
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Henry.  At  the  beginning  of  the  conteft,  I  ob- 
ferved  a  gentleman  j  his  horfes,  I  believe,  were 
unruly,  but  my  attention  was  too  much  occupied 
to  allow  me  to  notice  more.  [Laughing  without. 

Handy,  jun.  (without.)  How  dare  you  laugh  ? 

Sir  Abel.  That's  Bob's  voice  !    [Laughing  again. 

Enter  HANDY,  jun.  in  a  Jmock  frock,  cocked  hat, 
and  apiece  of  a  plough  in  his  hand. 

Handy,  jun.  Dare  to  laugh  again,  and  I'll  knock 
you  down  with  this — Ugh  !  how  infernally  hot 
(walks  about). 

Sir  Abel.  Why,  Bob,  where  have  you  been  ? 

Handy tjun.  I  don't  know  where  I've  been. 

Sir  Abel.  And  what  have  you  got  in  your  hand? 

Handy,  jun.  What  ?  All  I  could  keep  of  your 
nonfenfical  ricketty  plough  (walks  about,  Sir  ABEL 
following}. 

Sir  Abel.  Come,  none  of  that,  Sir. — Don't  abufe 
my  plough  to  cover  your  ignorance,  Sir;  where  is 
it.  Sir  ?  and  where  are  my  famous  Leicefterfhire 
horfes,  Sir  ? 

Handy,  jun.  Where!  ha,  ha,  ha!  I'll  tell  you 
as  nearly  as  I  can,  ha,  ha  !  What's  the  name-  of 
the  next  county  ? 

AJh.  It  be  called  Wiltfhire,  Zur. 

fiandy,jun.  Then,  Dad,  upon  the  niceft  calcu- 
lation I  am  able  to  make,  they  ate  at  this  moment 
engaged  in  the  very  patriots  aft  of  ploughing 
Salisbury  plain,  ha,  ha!  I  faw  them  fairly  over  that 
hill,  full  gallop,  with  the  curricle  plough  at  their 
heelt. 

Afh.  Ha,  ha  !  a  good  one,  ha,  ha ! 

Handy,  jun.  But  never  mind  father,  you  muft 
again  fet  ypur  invention  to  work,  and  I  my  toilet 
—rather  a  deranged  figure  to  appear  before  a  lady 

in 
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in  (fiddles}.  Hey  dey  !  What,  are  you   going   to 
dance  ? 

AJh.  Ees,  Zur;  I  fuppofe  you  can  fheake  a  leg 
abit? 

Handy  y  jun.  I  fancy  I  can  dance  every  poflible 
ftep,  from  the  pas  rufe  to  the  war  dance  of  the 
Cacabaws. 

Aflj.  Likely— -I  do  hope,  Mifs,  you'll  join  your 
honed  neighbours j  they'll  be  deadly  hurt  an  you 
won't  gig  it  a  bit  wi'  un. 

Mifs  B.  With  all  my  heart. 

Sir  Abel.  Bob's  an  excellent  dancer. 

Mifs  B.  I  dare  fay  he  is,  Sir  ;  but  on  this  occa- 
fion,  I  think  I  ought  to  dance  with  the  young  man 
\vho  gained  the  prize — I  think  it  would  be  moft 
pleafant — moft  proper,  I  mean  ;  and  I  am  glad 
you  agree  with  me — So,  Sir,  if  you'll  accept  my 
hand  (HENRY  takes  it}. 

Sir  Abel.  Very  pleaiantly  fettled  upon  my  foul 
— Bob,  won't  you  dance  ? 

Handy,  jun.  I  dance  ! — No,  I'll  look  at  them— 
1'jl  quietly  look  on. 

Sir  AbeL  Egad,  now  as  my  wife's  away,  I'll  try 
to  find  a  pretty  girl  and  make  one  among  them. 

AJh.  That's  hearty — Come,  Dame,  hang  the 
rheumatics — Now,  lads  and  lafles,  behave  pratty, 
and  ftrike  up.  [A  dance. 

(HANDY,  jun.  looks  on  a  HttU,  and  then  begins  to 
wove  bis  legs — then  dajhes  into  the  midft  of  the  dance, 
end  endeavours  to  imitate  every  one  oppofite  to  him  j 
then  being  exhaufted,  he  leaves  the  dance^  Jei&s  tbs. 
fddle,  and  plays  till  the  curtain  drops). 


THE    END    OF    THE    SECOND    ACT. 
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ACT     III. 


SCENE  I. — An  Apartment  in  the  Caftle. 

Sir  PHILIP  BLANDFORD   discovered  on   a  couch, 
reading,  SERVANTS  attending. 

-.  Sir  PHILIP. 

1  s  not  my  daughter  yet  returned  ? 

Seru.  No,  Sir  Philip. 

Sir  Philip.  Difpacch  a  fervant  to  her. 

[Exit  SERVANT. 

Re-enter  SERVANT. 

-  Serv.  Sir,  the  old  gardener  is  below,  and  afks  to 
fee  you. 

Sir  Philip  (rifes,  and  throws  away  the  book).  Ad- 
mit him  inftantly,  and  leave  me. — 

[Exit  SERVANT. 

Enter  EVERGREEN,  who  bows,  then  looking  at  Sir 
PHILIP  clafps  his  hands  together  and  weeps. 

Does  this  defolation  affedt  the  old  man  ?  Come 

near  me — Time  has  laid  a  lenient  hand  on  thee — 

9  Everg. 
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Everg.  Oh,  my  dear  matter!  can  twenty  years 
have  wrought  the  change  I  fee  ? 

Sir  Philip.  No  (finking  his  breaft) ;  'tis  the 
canker  here  that  hath  withered  up  my  trunk  j— but 
are  we  fecure  from  obfervation  ? 

Everg.  Yes. 

Sir  Philip.  Then  tell  me,  does  the  boy  live  r 

Everg.  He  does ;  and  is  as  fine  a  youth — 

Sir  Philip.  No  comments. 

Everg.  We  named  him — 

Sir  Philip.  Be  dumb !  let  me  not  hear  his  name. 
Has  care  been  taken  he  may  not  blaft  me  with  his 
prefence  ? 

£verg.  It  has  i  and  he  cheerfully  complied. 

Sir  Philip.  Enough  1  Never  fpeak  of  him  more. 
Have  you  removed  every  dreadful  veftige  from  the 
fatal  chamber  ?  (EVERGREEN  he/itates.)  O  fpeak  ! 

Everg,  My  dear  matter !  I  confefs  my  want  of 
duty.  Alas !  I  had  not  courage  to  go  there. 

Sir  Philip.  Ah  ! 

Everg.  Nay,  forgive  me  !  wifer  than  I  have 
felt  fuch  terrors ! — The  apartments  have  been  care- 
fully locked  up — the  keys  not  a  moment  from  my 
poflefiion — here  they  are. 

Sir  Philip.  Then  the  talk  remains  with  me. 
Dreadful  thought !  I  can  well  pardon  thy  fears,  old 
man — O  !  could  I  wipe  from  my  memory  that 

hour,  when 

Everg.  Hufh!  your  daughter. 

Sir  Philip.  Leave  me — we'll  fpeak  anon. 

[bxit  EVERGREEN. 

Enter  Mifs  BLANDFORD. 

Mifs  B.  Dear  father !  I  came  the  moment  I 
heard  you  wifhed  to  fee  me. 

Sir 
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Sir  Philip.  My  good  child,  thou  art  the  fole 
fupport  that  props  my  feeble  life.  I  fear  my  wifh 
for  thy  company  deprives  thee  of  much  pleafure. 

Mifs  B.  Oh  no!  What  pleafure  can  be  equal 
to  that  of  giving  you  happinefs  ?  Am  I  not  re- 
warded in  feeing  your  eyes  beam  with  pleafure  on 
me  ? 

Sir  Philip.  'Tis  the  pale  reflection  of  the  luftre 
I  fee  fparkling  there.  My  love !  did  you  enjoy 
the  fcenes  you  beheld  ? 

Mifs  B.  Greatly.  How  ftrongly  they  contraft 
with  thofe  we  witnefled  abroad ! 

Sir  Philip.  True.  Happy  country  I  which,  in 
the  midft  of  direful  war  can  draw  out  its  ruftic 
train  to  join  the  feftive  dance,  as  fecurely  as  if 
peace  again  had  blefled  the  world ! — But  tell  me, 
did  your  lover  gain  the  prize  ? 

Mifs  B.  Yes,  papa. 

Sir  Philip.  Few  men  of  his  rank — 

Mifs  B.  Oh  !  you  mean  Mr.  Handy? 

Sir  Philip,  Yes. 

Mifs  B.  No  ;  he  did  not. 

Sir  Philip.  Then,  who  did  you  mean  ? 

Mifs  B.  Did  you  fay  lover?  I— I  miftook— No 
—a  young  man  called  Henry  obtained  the  prize ! 

Sir  Philip.  And  how  did  Mr.  Handy  fucceed? 

Mifs  B.  Oh,  it  was  fo  ridiculous  !  I  will  tell 
you,  papa,  what  happened  to  him. 

Sir  Philip.  To  Mr.  Handy  ? 

Mifs  B.  Yes ;  as  foon  as  the  conteft  was  over 
Henry  prefented  himfelf;  I  was  furprized  at  feeing 
a  young  man  fo  handfome  and  elegant  as  Henry 
is — then  I  placed  the  medal  round  Henry's  neck, 
and  I  was  told  that  poor  Henry — 

Sir  Philip.  Henry  ! — So,  my  love  !  this  is  your 
account  of  Mr.  Robert  Handy  ? 

Mifs 
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Mtfs  B.  Yes,  papa — no,  papa — he  came  after- 
wards, drefled  fo  ridiculoufly  that  even  Henry 
could  not  help  fmiling. 

Sir  Philip.  Henry  again  ! 

Mifs  B.  Then  we  had  a  dance. 

Sir  Philip.  Of  courfe  you  danced  with  your 
lover  ? 

Mifs  B.  Yes,  papa. 

Sir  Philip.  How  does  Mr.  Handy  dance  ? 

Mifs  B.  Oh  !  he  did  not  dance  till— 

Sir  Philip.  You  danced  with  your  lover  ? 

Mifs  B.  Yes— No,  papa  !— Somebody  faid  (I 
don't  know  who)  that  I  ought  to  dance  with  Henry, 
becaufe — 

Sir  Philip.  Still  Henry  !  Oh  !  fome  ruffic  boy. 
My  dear  child,  you   talk  as  if  you   loved   this.. 
Henry; 

Mifs  B.  Oh  !  no,  papa— and  I  am  certain  he 
don't  love  me. 

Sir  Philip.  Indeed  ! 

Mifs  B.  Yes,  papa ;  for  when  he  touched  my 
hand,  he  trembled  as  if  I  terrified  him  ;  and  in- 
ftead  of  looking  at  me  as  you  do,  who  I  am  fure 
love  me,  when  our  eyes  met,  he  withdrew  his  and 
Call  them  on  the  ground. 

Sir  Philip.  And  thefe  are  the  reafons  which  make 
^ou  conclude  he  does  not  love  you  ? 

Mifs  B.  Yes,  papa. 

Sir  Philip.  And  probably  you  could  adduce 
proof  equally  convincing  that  you  don't  love 
him  ? 

Mifs  B.  Oh  yes — quite;  for  in  the  dance  he 
fometimes  paid  attention  to  other  young  women, 
and  I  was  fo  angry  with  hun  !  Now,  you  knowj 
papa,  I  love  you— and  1  am  fure  I  fhould  not 
have  been  angry  with  you,  had  you  done  fo. 

Sir 
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Sir  Philip.  But  one  queftion  more— Do  you 
think  Mr.  Handy  loves  you  ? 

JMifs  B.  I  have  never  thought  about  it,  papa. 

Sir  Philip.  I  am  fatisfied. 

Mtfs  E.  Yes ;  I  knew  I  fhould  convince  you. 

Sir  Philip.  Oh,  Love !  malign  and  iubtle  tyrant; 
how  falfely  art  thou  painted  blind!  'Tis  thy  votaries 
are  fo  j  for  what  but  blindnefs  can  prevent  their 
feeing  thy  poifoned  (haft,  which  is  for  ever  doomed 
to  rankle  in  the  victim's  heart. 

Mifs  5.  Oh  !  now  I  am  certain  I  am  not  in 
love ;  for  I  feel  no  rankling  at  my  heart.  I  feel 
the  fofteft,  fweeteft  fenfation  I  ever  experienced. 
But,  papa,  you  muft  come  to  the  lawn.  I  don't 
know  why,  but  to-day  Nature  feems  enchanting ; 
the  birds  fing  more  fweetly,  and  the  Sowers  give 
more  perfume. 

Sir  Philip  (ajlde}.  Such  was  the  day  my  youth- 
ful fancy  pictured  !  How  did  it  clofe? 

Mifs  B.  I  promifed  Henry  your  protection. 
Sir  Philip.  Indeed!  that  was   much.     Well,  I 
will  fee  your  ruftic  here.     This  infant  paflion  muft 
be  crufhed.     Poor   wench !  fome  artlefs  boy  has 
caught  thy  infant  fancy  ! — Thy  arm,  my  child  ! 

\Exeunt* 


SCENE  II.— 4  Lawn  lefore  tie  Caftle. 

Enter  HENRY  and  ASHFIELD. 

Ajh.  Well !  here  thee'rt  going  to  make  thy  bow 
to  Sir  Philip.  J  zay,  if  he  mould  take  a  fancy  to 
theej  thou'lt  come  to  farm  and  zee  us  zometimes, 
wo'cn't  Henry  ? 

llenr-y 
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Henry  (Jhaking  bis  hand).  Tell  me,  is  that  Sif 
Philip  Bhndford  who  leans  on  that  lady's  arm  ? 

Afli.  I  don't  know,  by  reafon  d'ye  zee  I  never 
zeed'un.  Well,  good  bye!  I  declare  thee  doz 
look  quite  grand  wi'  thic  golden  prize  about  thy 
neck,  vor  all  the  world  like  the  lords  in  their  (tars* 
that  do  come  to  theas  pearts  to  pickle  their  Ikins 
in  the  zalt  zea  ocean  !  Good  b'ye,  Henry. 

{Exit. 

Henry.  He  approaches  !  Why  this  agitation  ? 
I  wifti,  yet  dread,  to  meet  hind. 


Enter  Sir  PHILI?  and  Mifs  BLANDFORD,  attendta. 

Mifs  B.  The  joy  your  tenantry  difplay  at  feeing 
you  again  muft  be  truly  grateful  to  you. 

Sir  Philip.  No,  my  child  j  for  I  feel  I  do  not 
merit  it.  Alas !  I  can  fee  no  orphans  cloathed 
with  my  beneficence,  no  anguifh  afifuaged  by  my 
care. 

Mifi  B.  Then  I  am  fure  my  dear  father  wiflies 
to  (hew  his  kind  intentions.  So  I  will  begin  by 
placing  one  under  his  protection  (goes  up  the  ft  age 
and  leads  down  HENRY.  Sir  PHILIP,  on  feeing 
him,  JlartSy  then  becomes  greatly  agitated). 

Sir  Pkilip.  Ah  !  do  my  eyes  deceive  me  ?  No, 
it  muft  be  him  !  Such  was  the  face  his  father  wore  ! 

Henry.  Spake  you  of  my  father  ? 

Sir  Philip.  His  prefence  brings  back  recol- 
lections which  drive  me  to  madnels  !  How  came 
he  here  ?  Who  have  I  to  curfe  for  this  ? 

Mifs  B.  (falling  on  bis  neck}.  Your  daughter. 

Henry.  Oh,  Sir,  tell  me!  on  my  knees  I  aikit! 

do  my  parents   live  ?  Blefs  me  with  my  father's 

name,  and  my  days  fhall  pafs  in  active  gratitude — 

4  mv 
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my  nights  in  prayers  for  you.  (Sir  PHILIP  views 
him  with  fevers  contempt.}  Do  not  mock  my  Hli- 
fery  !  Have  you  a  heart  ? 

Sir  Philip.  Yes  j  of  marble.  Cold  and  obdu- 
rate to  the  world — ponderous  and  painful  to  myfelf 
• — Quit  my  fight  for  ever  ! 

Mifs  B.  Go,  Henry,  and  fave  me  from  my  fa- 
ther's curfe. 

Henry.  I  obey  :  cruel  as  the  command  is,  I  obey 
it — I  (hall  often  look  at  this  (touching  the  medal)* 
and  think  on  the  blifsful  moment  when  your  hand 
placed  it  there. 

Sir  Philip.  Ah  !  tear  it  from  his  breaft.  (SER- 
VANT advances.} 

Henry.  Sooner  take  my  life  !  It  is  the  firft:  honour 
I  have  earned,  and  it  is  no  mean  one  j  for  it  afiigns 
me  the  firft  rank  among  the  fons  of  induftry  !  This 
is  my  claim  to  the  fweet  rewards  of  honeft  labour ! 
This  will  give  me  competence,  nay  more,  enable 
me  to  defpife  your  tyranny  ! 

Sir  Philip.  Rafh  boy,  mark !  Avoid  me,  and 
be  fecure — Repeat  this  intrufion,  and  my  vengeance 
(hall  purfue  thee— — 

Henry.  I  defy  its  power! — You  are  in  England, 
Sir,  where  the  man,  who  bears  about  him  an 
upright  heart,  bears  a  charm  too  potent  for 
tyranny  to  humble.  Can  your  frown  wither  up 
my  youthful  vigour  ?  No! — Can  your  malediction 
difturb  the  (lumbers  of  a  quiet  confcience  ?  No ! 
Can  your  breath  ftifle  in  my  heart  the  adoration  it 
feels  for  that  pitying  angel  ?  Oh,  no  ! 

Sir  Philip.  Wretch  !  you  (hall  be  taught  the 
difference  between  us ! 

Henry.  I  feel   it  now!    proudly  feel   it! — You 

hate  the  man  that  never  wronged  you — I  could 

D  love 
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love  the  man  that  injures  me  —  You  meanly 
triumph  o'er  a  worm— I  make  a  giant  tremble. 

Sir  Philip.  Take  him  from  my  fight !  Why  am 
I  not  obeyed  ? 

Mifs  B.  Henry,  if  you  wifh  my  hate  (hould  not 
accompany  my  father's,  inftantly  begone. 

Henry.  Oh,  pity  me !       .  [£#//. 

(Mifs  BLANFORD   looks  after  him — Sir  PHILIP, 
exhauftedt  leans  on  his  Servants). 

Sir  Philip.  Supported  by  my  fervants!  I  thought 
I  had  a  daughter ! 

Mifs  B.  (running  to  him.)  O,  you  have,  my  fa- 
ther 1  one  that  loves  you  better  than  her  life  ! 

Sir  Philip  (to  SERVANT).  Leave  us. 

\Exit  SERVANT. 

Emma,  if  you  feel,  as  I  fear  you  do,  love  for  that 
youth — mark  my  words !  When  the  dove  woos  for 
its  mate  the  ravenous  kite  ;  when  Nature's  fixed 
antipathies  mingle  in  fweet  concord,  then  and  no* 
till  then,  hope  to  be  united. 

Mifs  B.  O  heaven ! 

Sir  Philip.  Have  you  not  promifed  me  the,dif- 
pofal  of  your  hand  ? 

Mifs  B.  Alas  !  my  father  !  I  didn't  then  know 
the  difficulty  of  obedience  ! 

Sir  Philip.  Hear,  then,  the  reafons  why  I  de- 
mand compliance.  You  think  I  hold  thefe  rich 
eftates — Alas,  the  lhadow  only,  not  the  fubftance. 

Mifs  B.  Explain,  my  father  ! 

Sir  Philip.  When  1  left  my  native  country,  I 
left  it  with  a  heart  lacerated  by  every  wound  that 
the  falfehood  of  others  or  my  own  confcience  could 
inflift.  Hateful  to  myielf,  I  became  the  victim  of 
diffipation— I  rufhed  to  the  gaming  table,  and  foon 
became  the  dupe  of  villains.— My  ample  fortune 

was 
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was  loft  ;  I  detected  one  in  the  act  of  fraud,  and 
having  brought  him  to  my  feet,  he  confefied  a  plan 
had  been  laid  for  my  ruin;  that  he  was  but  an 
humble  inftrument  j  for  that  the  man  who,  by  his 
fuperior  genius,  ftood  poffeffed  of  all  the  mortgages 
and  fecurities  I  had  given,  was  one  Morrington. 

Mifs  B.  I  have  heard  you  name  him  before. 
Did  you  not  know  this  Morringron  ? 

Sir  Philip.  No  j  he,  like  his  deeds,  avoided  the 
light— Ever  dark,  fubtle,  and  myfterious.  Col- 
lecting the  fcattered  remnant  of  my  fortune,  I  wan- 
dered wretched  and  defolate,  till,  in  a  peaceful 
village,  I  firft  beheld  thy  mother,  humble  in  birth, 
but  exalted  in  virtue.  The  morning  after  our 
marriage  fhe  received  a  packet,  containing  thefe 
words :  "  The  reward  of  virtuous  love,  prefented 
"  by  a  repentant  villain  j"  and  which  alfo  contained 
bills  and  notes  to  the  high  amount  of  ten  thoufand 
pounds. 

Mifs  B.  And  no  name  ? 

Sir  Philip.  None  j  nor  could  I  ever  guefs  at  the 
generous  donor.  I  need  not  tell  thee  what  my 
heart  fuifered  when  death  deprived  me  of  her. 
Thus  circumftanced,  this  good  man,  Sir  Abel 
Handy,  propoied  to  unite  our  families  by  mar- 
riage; and  in  consideration  of  what  he  termed  the 
honor  of  our  alliance,  agreed  to  pay  off  every  in- 
cumbrance  on  my  eftates,  and  fettle  them  as  a 
portion  on  you  and  his  fon.  Yet  ftill  another 
wonder  remains. — When  I  arrive,  I  find  no  claim 
whatever  has  been  made,  either  by  Morrington  or 
his  agents.  What  am  I  to  think  ?  Can  Mor- 
rington have  perilhed,  and  with  him  his  large  claims 
to  my  property  ?  Or,  does  he  withhold  the  blow, 
to  make  it  fail  more  heavily  ? 
D  2 
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Mifs  B.  Tis  very  ftrange !  very  myfterious ! 
But  my  father  has  not  told  me  what  misfortune  led 
him  to  leave  his  native  country. 

Sir  Philip  (greatly  agitated}.  Ha! 
:  Mifs  B.  May  I  not  know  it  ? 

Sir  Philip.  Oh  !  never,  never,  never ! 

Mifs  B.  I  will  not  afk  it — Be  compofed — Let 
me  wipe  away  thofe  drops  of  anguijfh  from  your 
brow. — How  cold  your  cheek  is  !  My  father,  the 
evening  damps  will  harm  you — Come  in — I  will 
be  all  you  wifh — indeed  I  will.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  III.— An  Apartment  in  the  Cajtle. 

Enter  EVERGREEN. 

Everg.  Was  ever  anything  fo  unlucky  !  Henry 
to  come  to  the  Caftle  and  meet  Sir  Philip.  He 
Ihould  have  confulted  me  ;  I  /hall  be  blamed — bur, 
thank  heaven,  I  am  innocent. 

(Sir  ABEL  and  Lady  HANDY  without"). 

Lady  H.  I  will  be  treated  with  refpecl. 

Sir  Abel.  You  (hall,  my  dear.  (They  enter.} 

Lady  H.  But  howl  but  how!  Sir  Abel,  I  re- 
peat it. — 

Sir  AbeJ,  (afide].  For  the  fiftieth  time. 

Lady  H.  Your  ion  conducts  himielf  with  an  in- 
folence  I  won't  endure  -,  but  you  are  ruled  by  him, 
you  have  no  will  of  your  own. 

Sir  Abel.  I  have  not  indeed. 

Lady  H.  How  contemptible  ! 

Sir  Abel.  Why,  my  dear,  this  is  the  cafe— I  am 

like  the  afs  in  the  fable  j  and  if  I  am  doomed  to 

ij  carry 
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carry  a  pack-faddle,  it  is  not  much  matter  who 
drives  me. 

Lady  H.  To  yield  your  power  to  thofe  the  law 
allows  you  to  govern! — 

Sir  Abel.  Is  very  weak  indeed. 
Everg.  Lady  Handy,  your  very  humble  fervant;  I 
heartily  congratulate  you,  Madam, on  your  marriage 
this  worthy  gentleman — Sir,  I  give  you  joy. 

Abel  (afide}*  Not  before 'tis  wanted. 

Everg.  Aye,  my  Lady  -,  this  match  makes  up 
for  the  imprudence  of  your  firft. 

Lady  H.   Hem  ! 

Sir  Abel.  Eh!  What !—  what's  that— Eh!  what 
do  you  mean  ? 

Everg.  I  mean,  Sir— that  Lady  Handy's  former 
hufband — 

Sir  Abel.  Former  hufband  I — Why,  my  dear,  I 
never  knew — Eh ! 

Lady  H.  A  mumbling  old  blockhead  ! — Didn't 
you  Sir  Abel  ?  Yes  j  1  was  rather  married  many 
years  ago;  but  my  hufband  went  abroad  and  died. 

Sir  Abel.  Died,  did  he? 

-  Everg.  Yes,  Sirj    he   was    a    fervant   in    the 
Caftle. 

Sir  AbeL  Indeed!  So  he  died —poor  fellow  ! 

Lady  PL  Yes. 

Sir  Abel.  What,  you  are  fure  he  died,  are  you? 

Lady  H.  Don't  you  hear  ? 

Sir  Abel.  Poor  fellow  1  neglected  perhaps — ha 
1  known  it,  he  Ihould  have  had  the  beft  advi 
money  could  have  got. 

Lady  H.  You  feem  forry. 

Sir  Abel.  Why  you  would  not  have  me  pleafed 
at  the  death  of  your  hufband,  would  you  ?— a  good 
Jcind  of  man  ! 

D  3  Everg. 
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Everg.  Yes ;  a  faithful  fellow— rather  ruled  his 
wife  too  feverely. 

Sir  Abel.  Did  he?  (apart  to  EVERGREEN.) 
Pray  do  you  happen  to  recoiled  his  manner  ?— 
Could  you  juft  give  a  hint  of  the  way  he  had  ? 

Lady  H.  Do  you  want  to  tyrannize  over  my  poor 
tender  heart?— 'Tis  too  much! 

Everg.  Blefs  me!  Lady  Handy  is  ill — Salts' 
falts! 

Sir  sibel  (producing  an  ejfence-box].  Here  are 
falts,  or  aromatic  vinegar,  or  efTence  of — * 

Everg,   Any — any. 

Sir  Alel.  Biefs  me,  I  can't  find  the  key  ! 

Everg.  Pick  the  lock. 

Sir  ^bel.  It  can't  be  picked,  it  is  a  patent  lock. 

Everg    Then  break  it  open,  Sir. 

Sir  Abel.  Jt  can't  be  broke  open— it  is  a  con- 
trivance of  my  own — you  fee,  here  comes  a  hori- 
zontal Jolt,  which  a<£ts  upon  a  fpring,  therefore^- 

Lvdy  H  1  may  die  while  you  are  defcribing  a 
horizontal  bolt.  Do  you  think  you  fhall  clofe 
your  eyes  for  a  week  for  this  ? 

Enter  Sir  PHILIP  BLANDFORD; 

Sir  Philip.  What  has  cccafioned  this  diftur- 
bancr  ? 

Lady  H.  Afk  that  gentleman. 

4  Sir  AbeL  Sir,   I  am  acculed — 
Lady  H   Convicted!  convicted! 
Sir  AbeL  Well,  I  will  not  argue  with  you  about 
v/orc^ — becaufe  1  mod  bow  to  your  lupenor  prac- 
tice—  But,  Sir — 

Sir  Pbilip.  Pihaw!  (apart.)  Lady  Handy,  fome 
of  your  people  were  inquiring  for  you. 

Lady 
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LadyH.  Thank  you,  Sir.     Come,  Sir  Abel. 

[Exit. 

Sir  Abel.  Yes,  my  Lady — I  fay  (to  EVERGREEN), 
cou'dn't  you  give  me  a  hint  of  the  way  he  had — 

Lady  (without).  Sir  Abel ! 

Sir  Abel.  Coming,  my  foul  !  [Exit. 

Sir  Philip.  So!  you  have  well  obeyed  my  orders 
in  keeping  this  Henry  from  my  prefence. 

Everg.  I  was  not  to  blame,  Mafter. 

Sir  Philip.  Has  Farmer  Aftfield  left  the  Caftle? 

Everg.  No,  Sir. 

Sir  Philip.  Send  him  hither. 

[Exit  EVERGREEN. 

That  boy  muft  be  driven  far,  far  from  my  fight — 
but  where  ? — no  matter!  the  world  is  large  enough. 

Enter  ASHFIELD. 

— Come  hither.     I  believe  you  hold  a  farm  of 
mine  ? 

AJb.  Ees,  Zur,  I  do,  at  your  zarvice. 

Sir  Philip.  I  hope  a  profitable  one  ? 

Ajh.  Zometimes  it  be,  Zur.  But  thic  year  it 
be  all  t'other  way  as  'twur — but  I  do  hope  as  our 
landlords  have  a  tightifh  big  lump  of  the  good, 
they'll  be  zo  kind  hearted  as  to  take  a  little  bit  of 
the  bad. 

Sir  Philip.  It  is  but  reafonable— I  conclude  then 
you  are  in  my  debt. 

Ajh.  Ees,  Zur,  I  be — at  your  zarvice, 

Sir  Philip.  How  much  ! 

Ajh.  Sir,  I  do  owe  ye  a  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds — at  your  zarvice. 

Sir  Philip.  Which  you  can't  pay  ? 

Ajh.  Not  a  varthing,  Zur — at  your  zarvice. 

Sir  Philip.  Well,  I  am  willing  to  give  you 
every  indulgence. 
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AJh.  Be  you,  Zur  ?  that  be  deadly  kind.  Dear 
heart  1  it  will  make  my  auld  Dame  quite  young 
again,  and  I  don't  think  helping  a  poor  man  will 
do  your  Honour's  health  any  harm— I  don't  indeed, 
Zur — I  had  a  thought  of  fpeaking  to  your  worfhip 
about  it — but  then  thinks  I,  the  gentleman  may- 
hap be  one  of  thofe  that  do  li-ke  to  do  a  good  turn, 
and  not  have  a  word  zaid  about  it — zo,  Zur,  if  you 
had  not  mentioned  what  I  owed  you,  I  am  zure  I 
never  fhould — mould  not  indeed,  Zur. 

Sir  Philip.  Nay,  I  will  wholly  acquit  you  of 
the  debt,  on  condition — 

AJh.  Ees,  Zur. 

Sir  Philip.  On  condition,  I  fay,  you  inftantly 
turn  out  that  boy — that  Henry. 

AJh.  Turn  out  Henry  ! — Ha,  ha,  ha!  Excufe 
my  tittering,  Zur  j  but  you  hees  making  your 
vun  of  I,  zure. 

Sir  Philip.  I  am  not  apt  to  trifle — fend  him  in- 
flantly  from  you  or  take  the  confluences. 

AJh.  Turn  out  Henry  !  I  do  vow  I  fhou'dn't 
knaw  ho'w  to  zet  about  it — I  fhould  not  indeed, 
Ztir. 

Sir  Philip.  You  hear  my  determination.  If 
you  difobey,  you  know  what  will  follow— I'll  leave 
you  to  reflect  on  it.  [Exit. 

AJh.  Well,  Zur,  I'll  argufy  the  topic,  and  then 
you  may  wait  upon  me,  and  I'll  tell  ye.  (makes  the 
motion  of  turning  out} — I  fliou'd  be  deadly  awk- 
ward at  it  vor  zartain — however,  I'll  put  the 
cafe — Well !  1  goes  whiztling  whoam— noa,  drab- 
bit  it !  I  Ihou'dn't  be  able  co  whiztle  a  bit,  I'rn 
zure.  Well  !  I  goes  whoam,  and  I  zees  Henry 
ziciing  by  my  wife  mixing  up  fomeit  to  comfort 
the  wold  zoul,  and  take  away  the  pain  of  her  rheu- 
matics—Very well!  Then  Henry  places  a  chair 

vcr 
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vor  I  by  the  vire  zide,  and  zays — "  Varmer,  the 
•"  horfes  be  fed,  the  fheep  be  folded,  and  you  have 
tv  nothing  to  do  but  to  zit  down  fmoke  yom  pipe, 
"  and  be  happy!"  Very  well!  (becomes  affefted.) 
Then  I  zays — "  Henry,  you  be  poor  an;i  fncnd- 
<c  lefs,  zo  you  muft  turn  out  of  myhouze  direclly." 
Very  well !  then  my  wife  flares  at  I — re  ,ches  her 
hand  towards  the  vire  place,  and  throws  th<"  poker 
at  my  head.  Very  well !  then  Henry  gives  a  kind 
of  aguifh  ftiake,  and  getting  up,  fighs  from  the 
bottom  of  his  heart — then  holding  up  his  head  like 
a  king,  zays — "  Varmer,  I  have  too  long  been  a 
ft  burthen  to  you — Heaven  prote6l  you,  as  you 
"  have  me — Farewel !  I  go,"  Then  I  fays,  "  If 
((  thee  doez  I'll  be  domn'd  !  (with  great  energy .) 
Hollo  !  you  Mifter  Sir  Philip  !  you  may  come 
in.— 


Enter  Sir  PHILIP  BLANDFORD. 

Zur,  I  have  argufied  the  topic,  and  it  wou'dn't  be 
pratty — zo  I  can't. 

Sir  Philip.  Can't!  abfurd  ! 

Ajh.  Well,  Zur,  there  is  but  another  word — 
I  won'r. 

Sir  Philip.  Indeed ! 

Aft).  No,  Zur,  I  won't — I'd  zee  myzelf  hang'd 
firft,  and  you  too,  Zur — I  wou'd  indeed  (bowing). 

Sir  Philip,  You  refufe  then  to  obey 

sljh.   I  do,  Zur — at  your  zarvice  (bowing}. 

Sir  Philip.  Then  the  law  mull  take  its  courfe. 

rfjh.  I  be  zorry  for  that  too — I  be  indeed,  Zur  ; 
but  if  corn  wou'dn't  grow  I  cou'dn't  help  it;  it 
wer'n't  poifon'd  by  the  hand  that  zow'd  it.  Thic 
Jiand,  £ur,  be  as  free  from  guilt  as  your  own. 

Sir 
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Sir  Philip.  Oh  !   (fighing  deeply.) 

Ajb.  It  were  never  held  out  to  clinch  a  hard  bar- 
gain, nor  will  it  turn  a  good  lad  out  into  the  wide 
wicked  world  becaufe  he  be  poorifh  a  bit.  I  be 
zorry  you  be  offended,  Zur,  quite — but  come  what 
wool,  I'll  never  hit  thic  hand  againft  here,  but  when 
I  be  zure  that  zomeit  at  inzide  will  jump  againft  it 
with  pleazure  (bowing).  I  do  hope  you'Jl  repent 
of  all  your  zins — I  do  indeed,  Zur;  and  if  you 
fhou'd,  I'll  come  and  zee  you  again  as  friendly  as 
ever — I  wool  indeed,  Zur. 

Sir  Pbilip.  Your  repentance  will  come  too  late! 

[Exit. 

Ajh.  Thank  ye,  Zur— Good  morning  to  you — 
I  do  hope  I  have  made  myzel  agreeable — and  ib 
I'll  go  whoam.  [£*;'/. 


THE    END    OF    THE    THIRD    ACT. 
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ACT     IV. 


SCENE  I.— A  room  in  ASHFIELD'J  baufe. 

Dame  ASHFIELD  di/covered  at  work  with  her  needle. 
HENRY-/?///'»£  by  her. 

DAME. 

VJOME,  come,  Henry,  you*!!  fret  yourfelf  ill,  child. 
If  Sir  Philip  will  not  be  kind  to  you,  you  are  but 
where  you  were. 

Henry  (rifing).  My  peace  of  mind  is  gone  for 
ever.  Sir  Philip  may  have  caufe  for  hate  ;— fpite 
of  his  unkindnefs  to  me,  my  heart  feeks  to  find 
excufes  for  him-r-for,  oh !  that  heart  doats  on  his 
lovely  daughter. 

Dame  (looking  out).  Here  comes  Tummas  home 
at  laft.  Heyday  !  what's  the  matter  with  the  man  ? 
He  does'nt  feem  to  know  the  way  into  his  own 
houfe. 


Enter  ASHFIELD,   mufin^  be  ftumbles  againjl  a, 
chair. 

Jumm^s,  my  dear  Tummas,  what's  the  matter  ? 
15  ^. 
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Aft.  (not  attending)  It  be  lucky  vor  he   I  be's 
zoo  pratty  behaved,  or  dom    if  I  —  (doubling  his 


Dame.  Who—  what? 

AJh.  Nothing  at  all,  where's  Henry  ? 

Henry.  Here,  farmer. 

Ajh.  Thee  woult'nt  leave  us,  Henry,  wou'c? 

Hcvy,  Leave  you  !  What,  leave  you  now,  when 
by  my  exertion  .1  can  pay  off  part  of  the  debt  of 
gratitude  I  owe  you  ?  oh,  no  ! 

Ajh.  Nay,  it  were  not  vor  that  I  axed,  I  promife 
thee;  come,  gi'  us  thy  hand  on't  then  (/baking 
bands').  Now  I'll  tell  ye.  Zur  Philip  did  lend  vor 
I,  about  the  monty  I  do  owe  'un;  and  laid  as  how 
he'd  make  all  ftrait  between  us  --  • 

Dame.  That  was  kind. 

Ajh.  Yes,  deadly  kind.  Make  all  ftraiton  con- 
dition I  did  turn  Henry  out  o'  my  doors. 

Dame.  What! 

Henry.  Where  will  his  hatred  ceafe  ? 

Dame.  And  what  did  you  fay,  Tummas  ? 

Ajh.  Why,  I  zivelly  tould  un,  if  it  were  agree- 
able to  he  to  behave  like  a  brute,  it  were  agreeable 
to  I  to  behave  like  a  man. 

Dame,  That  was  right.  I  wou'd  have  told  him 
a  great  deal  more. 

Aft.  Ah  !  likely.  Then  a  zaid  I  fhou'd  ha  a 
bit  of*  laa  vor  my  pains. 

Henry.  And  do  you  imagine  I  will  fee  you  fuffer 
on  my  account  ?  No  —  I  will  remove  this  hated 
form  -  (going.) 

Afb.  No,  but  thee  fhat?un  —  thee  fhat'un—  I  tell 
thee.  Thee  have  givun  me  thy  hand  on't,  and 
dom'me,  if  thee  fhat  budge  one  ftep  out  of  this 
houfe.  Drabbit  it  !  what  can  he  do?  he  can't  fend 

us 
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us  to  jail.  Why,  I  have  corn  will  zell  for  half  the 
money  I  do  owe  'un — and  ha'nt  I  cattle  and  fheep  ? 
deadly  lean  to  be  zure — and  ha'nt  I  a  thumping 
zilver  watch,  almoft  as  big  as  thy  head  ?  and  Dame 

here  a  got How   many  filk  gowns  have  thee 

got,  Dame? 

Dame.  Three,  Tummas — and  fell  them  all — 
and  I'll  go  to  church  in  a  ftuft  one — and  let  Mrs. 
Grundy  turn  up  her  nofe  as  much  as  fhe  pleafes. 

Henry.  Oh,  my  friends,  my  heart  is  full.  Yet  a 
day  will  come,  when  this  heart  will  prove  its  gra- 
titude. 

Dame.  That  day,  Henry,  is  every  day. 

Aft).  Dang  it !  never  be    down  hearted.     I  do 
know  as  well  as  can  be,  zome  good  luck  will  turn 
up.     All  the  way  I  corned  whoam  I  look'd  to  vind 
a  purfe  in  the  path,  but  I  did'nt  though. 
(A  knocking  at  the  door.} 

Dame.  Ah  !  here  they  are  coming  to  fell  I  fup- 
pofe — 

A/h.  Lettun — lettun,  zeize  and  zell;  we  ha 
gotten  here  (ftriking  his  breaft}  what  we  won't  zell, 
and  they  can't  zell..  (knocking  again)  Come  in 
— dang  it,  don't  ye  be  fhy. 

Enter  MORRINGTON  and  GERALD. 

Henry.  Ah  !  the  ftrangers  I  faw  this  morning. 
Thefe  are  not  officers  of  law. 

Aft.  Noa  !  walk  in,  Gemmen.  Glad  to  zee  ye 
wi  'all  my  heart  and  zoul.  Come,  Dame,  fpread  a 
cloth,  bring  out  cold  meat,  and  a  mug  of  beer. 

Gerald  (to  MORRINGTON).  That  is  the  boy. 
nods.) 
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Ajh.  Take  a  chair,  Zur. 

Mor.  I  thank,  and  admire  your  hofpitality, 
Don't  trouble  yourfelf,  good  woman. — I  am  not 
inclined  to  ear* 

j4jh.  That  be  the  cafe  here.  To-day  none  o'we 
be  auver  hungry  :  misfortin  be  apt  to  flay  the 
ftomach  confoundedly. — 

Mor.  Has  misfortune  reached  this  humble 
dwelling  ? 

djb.  Ees,  Zur.  I  do  think  vor  my  part  it  do 
work  its  way  in  every  where. 

Mor.  Well,  never  defpair. 

djh.  I  never  do,  Zur.  It  is  not  my  way.  When 
the  fun  do  fhine  1  never  think  of  voul  weather,  not 
I ;  and  when  it  do  begin  to  rain  I  always  think 
that's  a  zure  zign  it  will  give  auver. 

Mor.  Is  that  young  man  your  fon  ? 

AJb.  No,  Zur — I  do  wi(h  he  were  we  all  my  heart 
and  zoul. 

Gerald  (to  MORRINGTON).  Sir,  remember. 

Mor.  Doubt  not  my  prudence.  Young  man, 
your  appearance  interefts  me  j — how  can  I  ferve 
you  ? 

Henry.  By  informing  me  who  are  my  parents. 

Mor.  That  I  cannot  do. 

Henry.  Then,  by  removing  from  me  the  hatred 
of  Sir  Philip  Blandford. 

Mor.  Does  Sir  Philip  hate  you  ? 

Henry.  With  fuch  feverity,  that  even  now  he  is 
about  to  ruin  thefe  worthy  creatures,  becaufe  they 
have  protected  me. 

Mor.  Indeed !  misfortune  has  made  him  cruel. 
That  fhould  not  be. 

AJh.  Noa,  it  (hould  not  indeed,  Zur. 

Mor.  It  (hall  not  be. 

46. 
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Ajh.  Shan't  it,  Zur  ?  But  how  (han't  it  ? 

Mor.  \  will  prevent  it. 

Ajh.  Wool  ye  faith  and  troth  ?  Now,  Dame,  did 
not  I  zay  zome  ^ood  luck  would  turn  up  ? 

Henry.  Oh,  Sir,  did  I  hear  you  rightly?  Will 
you  preferve  my  friends  ; — will  you  avert  the  cruel 
arm  of  power,  and  make  the  virtuous  happy  ?  my 
tears  muft  thank  you  (taking  his  band). 

Mor.  (  difengcging  his  hand)  Young  man,  you 
opprefs  me — forbear !  I  do  not  merit  thanks — pay 
your  gratitude  where  you  are  fure  'tis  due — to 
Heaven.  Obferve  me — here  is  a  bond  of  Sir 
Philip  Blandford's  for/.iooo — do  you  prefent  it 
to  him,  and  obtain  a  difcharge  for  the  debt  of  this 
worthy  man.  The  reft  is  at  your  own  difpofal — 
no  thanks. 

Henry.  But,  Sir,  to  whom  am  I  thus  highly  in- 
debted ? 

Mor.  My  name  is  Morrington.  At  prefent 
that  information  muft  fuffice. 

Henry.  Morringcon. 

Ajh.  (bowing)  Zur,  if  I  may  be  zo  bold 

Mor.  Nay,  friend 

Ajh.  Don't  be  angry  1  had'nt  chanked  you,  Zur, 
nor  I  wont. — Only,  Zur,  I  were  going  to  ax  when 
you  wou'd  call  again.  You  fhall  have  my  ftampt 
note  vor  the  money,  you  {hall  indeed,  Zur.  And 
in  the  mean  time,  I  do  hope  you'll  take  zomeit  in 
way  of  remembrance  as  'twere. 

Dame.  Will  your  Honor  put  a  couple  of  tur- 
kies  in  your  pocket? 

Ajh.  Or  pop  a  ham  under  your  arm  ?  don't  ye 
zay  no,  if  it's  agreeable. 

Mor.  Farewel,  good  friends,  I  fhall  repeat  my 
vifit  foon. 

Dame. 
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Dame.  The  fooner  the  better. 
AJh  Good  bye  to  ye,  Zur — Dame  and  I  wool  go 
to  vork.as  merry  as  crickets.     Good  bye,  Henry. 
Dame.  Heaven  blefs  your  Honour — and  1  hope 
you  will  carry  as  much  joy  away  with  you,  as  you 
leave  behind  you — I  do  indeed. 

[Exeunt  ASHFIELD  and  Dame. 

Mor.  Young  man,   proceed    to  the  caftle  and 

demand  an  audience  of   Sir  Philip  Blandford.     In 

your  way  thither  I'll  inftruct  you  further. — Give 

me  your  hand. 

[Exeunt.   MORRINGTON,  looking  ftedfaftly 
on  HENRY,  GERALD  Jollowing.] 


SCENE  \\.~An  apartment  in  tie  caftle. 

Sir  PHILIP  BLANDFORD  difcovered—Mifs  BLAND- 
FORD  reading. 

Mifs  B.  Shall  1  proceed  to  the  next  eflay  ? 

tir  Philip.  What  does  it  treat  of? 

Mifs  B.  Love  and  friendfhip. 

Sir  Philip.  A  fa  tire  ? 

Mifs  B.  No,  father;— an  eulogy. 

Sir  Philip.  Thus  do  we  find  in  the  imaginations 
of  mtn,  what  we  in  vain  look  for  in  their  hearts.— 
Lay  it  by  (a  knocking  at  the  dcor).  Come  in. 


Enter 
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Enter  EVERGREEN. 

Ever.  My  dear  matter,  I  am  a  petitioner  to 
you. 

Sir  Philip  (rifes).  None  pofiefles  a  better  claim 
to  my  favour — afk,  and  receive. 

Ever.  I  thank  you,  Sir.    The  unhappy  Henry. 

MifsB.  What  of  him 

Sir  Philip.  Emma — go  to  your  apartment. 

Mifs  B.  Poor  Henry [Exif. 

Sir  Philip.  Imprudent  man 

Ever.  (Sir  PHILIP  turns  from  him  with  refent- 
went')  Nay,  be  not  angry,  he  is  without,  and  en- 
treats to  be  admitted. 

Sir  Philip.  I  cannot,  will  not  again  behold 
him. 

Ever.  I  am  forry  you  refufe  me,  as  it  compels 
me  to  repeat  his  words:  "  If,  "  laid  he,  "  Sir  Philip 
denies  my  humble  requeft,  tell  him  I  demand  to 
fee  him." 

Sir  Philip.  Demand  to  fee  me !  well,  his  high 
command  {hall  be  obeyed  then  (fare  a  flic  ally)  ;  bid 
him  approach.  [Exit  EVERGREEN. 

Enter  H£NRY. 

Sir  Philip.  By  what  title>  Sir,  do  you  thus  intrude 
on  me  ? 

Henry.  By  one  of  an  imperious  naturq,  the  title 
of  a  creditor. 

Sir  Philip.     I  your  debtor ! 

Henry.  Yes ;  for  you  owe  me  juftice.  You, 
perhaps,  withhold  from  me  the  inettimable  trea- 
ifure  of  a  parent's  blefling. 

Sir 
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Sir  Philip  (impatiently).  To  the  bufrnefs  that 
brought  you  hither. 

Henry.  Thus  then — I  believe  this  is  your  figna- 
ture  (producing  a  bond}. 

Sir  Philip.  Ah!  (recovering  bimf elf )  it  is — 

Henry.  Affixed  to  a  bond  of  £.  1000,  which  by 
alignment  is  mine.  By  virtue  of  this  I  difcharge 
the  debt  of  your  worthy  tenant  Afhfield  ;  who,  it 
feems,  was  guilty  of  the  crime  of  vindicating  the 
injured  and  protecting  the  unfortunate.  Now, 
Sir  Philip,  the  retribution  my  hate  demands  is, 
that  what  remains  of  this  obligation  may  not  be 
now  paid  to  me,  but  wait  your  entire  convenience 
and  leifure. 

Sir  Philip.  No ;  that  muft  not  be. 

Henry.  Oh,  Sir,  why  thus  opprefs  an  innocent 
man  ? — why  fpurn  from  you  a  heart  that  pants  to 
ferve  you  ?  No  anfvver,  farewell  (going}. 

Sir  Philip.  Hold — one  word  before  we  part- 
tell  me — I  dread  to  afk  it  (afide}.  How  came  you 
pofiefied  of  this  bond  ? 

Henry.  A  ftranger,  whofe  kind  benevolence 
(lept  in,  and  faved' 

Sir  Philip.  His  name  ? 

Henry.  Morrington. 

Sir  Philip.  Fiend  !  tormentor !  has  he  caught 
me  ! — You  have  feen  this  Morrington  ? 

Henry.  Yes. 

Sir  Philip.  Did  he  fpeak  of  me  ? 

Henry.  He  did — and  of  your  daughter.  "  Con- 
jure him,"  faid  he,  "not  to  facrifice  the  lovely 
Emma  by  a  marriage  her  heart  revolts  at."  Tell 
him  the  life  and  fortune  of  a  parent  are  not  his 
own.  He  holds  them  but  in  trull  for  his  offspring. 
1  Bid 
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&id  him  reflect,  that  while  his  daughter  merits 
the  brighteft  rewards  a  father  can  beftow,  fhe  is  by 
that  father  doomed  to  the  harfhed  fate  tyranny  can 
inflift. 

Sir  Philip.  Torture  (with  vehemence).  Did  he 
fay  who  caufed  this  facrifice  ? 

Henry.  He  told  me  you  had  been  duped  of  your 
fortune  by  fharpers. 

Sir  Philip.  Aye.  He  knows  that  well.  Young 
man,  mark  me — This  Morrington,  whole  precepts 
wear  the  face  of  virtue,  and  whofe  practice  feems 
benevolence,  was  the  chief  of  the  hellifh  banditti 
that  ruined  me. 

Henry.  Is  it  pofiible  ? 

Sir  Philip.  That  bond  you  hold  in  your  hand 
was  obtained  by  robbery. 

Henry.  Confufion  ! 

Sir  Philip.  Not  by  the  thief  who,  encountering 
you  as  a  man,  flakes  life  againft  life,  but  by  that 
moil  cowardly  villain,  who,  in  the  moment  when 
reafon  fleeps  and  paffion  is  roufed,  draws  his  fnares 
around  you,  and  hugs  you  to  your  ruin  j  then  fat- 
tening on  the  fpoil,  infults  the  viftim  he  has  made. 

Henry.  On  your  foul  is  Morrington  that  man? 

Sir  Philip.  On  my  foul  he  is. 

Henry.  Thus,  then,  J  annihilate  the  detefted 
aft— and  thus  I  tread  upon  a  villain's  friendfhip 
{tearing  the  bond}. 

Sir  Philip.  Rafti  boy  1  What  have  you  done? 

Henry.  An  aft  of  juftice  to  Sir  Philip  Blandford. 

Sir  Philip.  For  which  you  claim  my  thanks  ? 

Henry.  Sir,  I  am  thanked  already — here  (point '- 
ing  to  his  heart).  Curfe  on  fuch  wealth;  com- 
pared with  its  poiTeflion,  poverty  is  fplendour.  Fear 
not  for  me — I  ihall  not  feel  the  piercing  cold  j  for 
in  that  man  whofe  heart  beats  warmly  for  his  fel- 
E  2  low 
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low  creatures,  the  blood  circulates  with  freedom— 
My  food  fhall  be  what  few  of  the  pampered  fons  of 
greatnefs  can  boaft  of,  rhe  lufcious  bread  of  inde- 
pendence j  and  the  opiate  that  brings  me  deep, 
will  be  the  recollection  of  the  day  pafled  in  inno- 
cence. 

Sir  Philip.  Noble  boy  !  Oh  !  Blandford  ! 

Henry.  Ah! 

Sir  Philip.  What  have  I  faid  ? 

Henry.  You  called  me  Blandford. 

Sir  Philip.  'Twas  error — 'Twas  madnefs. 

Henry.  Blandford  !  a  thoufand  hopes  and  fears 
rulh  on  my  heart.  Difclole  to  me  my  birth — be 
it  what  it  may,  I  am  your  flave  for  ever.  Refufe 
me,  you  create  a  foe,  firm  and  implacable  as  — 

Sir  Philip.  Ah  !  am  I  threatened  ?  Do  not  ex- 
tinguifh  the  fpark  of  pity  my  bread  is  warmed 
with. 

Henry.  I  will  not.     Oh,  forgive  me. 

Sir  Philip.  Yes,  on  one  conditioH — leave  me : 
Ah  !  fome  one  approaches.  Begone,  1  infift — I 
entreat, 

Henry.  That  word  has  charmed  me.  I  obey, 
Sir  Philip — you  may  hate,  but  you  fhall  refpect 
me.  [Exit. 

Enter  HANDY,  jun. 

Handy, jun.  At  laft,  thank  heaven,  I  have 
found  fomebody.  But,  Sir  Philip,  were  you  in- 
dulging in  foliloquy — You  feem  agitated. 

Sir  Philip.  No,  Sir,  rather  indifpofed. 

Handy ,jun.  Upon  my  foul,  I  am  devilifh  glad 
to  find  you.  Compared  with  this  Caftle,  the 
Cretan  labyrinth  was  intelligible ;  and  unlefs  fome 
kind  Ariadne  gives  me  a  clue,  I  lhant  have  the 
pteafure  of  feeing  you  above  once  a  week, 

Sir 
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Sir  Philip.  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  have  been  an 
inattentive  hoft. 

Handy,  jun.  Oh,  no  j  but  when  a  houfe  is  fo 
devilifh  large,  and  the  party  fo  very  fmall,  they 
ought  to  keep  together  j  for  to  fay  the  truth,  tho' 
no  one  on  earth  feels  a  warmer  regard  for  Robert 
Handy  than  I  do — I  foon  get  heartily  fick  of  his 
company — whatever  he  may  be  to  others,  he's  a 
curfed  bore  to  me. 

Sir  Philip.   Where  is  your  worthy  father  ? 

Handy,  jun.  As  ufual,  full  of  contrivances  that 
are  impracticable,  and  improvements  that  are  re- 
trograde; forming,  altogether,  a  whimfical  inftance 
of  the  confufion  of  arrangement,  the  delay  of  ex- 
pedition, the  incommodioufnefs  of  accommodation, 
and  the  infernal  trouble  of  endeavouring  to  fave  it 
—he  has  now  a  fcore  or  two  of  workmen  about 
him,  and  intends  pulling  down  fome  apartments  in 
the  eaft  wing  of  the  Caftle. 

Sir  Philip.  Ah!  ruin  !— Within  there  ! 

Enter  a  SERVANT. 

Fly  to  Sir  Abel  Handy— Tell  him  to  defift;  order 
his  people,  on  the  peril  of  their  lives,  to  leave  the 
Caftle  inftantly.  Away.  [Exit  Servant. 

Handy,  jun.  Sir  Philip  Blandford,  your  conduct 
compels  me  to  be  ferious. 

Sir  Philip.  Oh  !  forbear  !    forbear  I 

Handy,  jun.  Excufe  me,  Sir, — an  alliance,  it 
feems,  is  intended  between  our  families,  founded 
on  ambition  and  intereft.  I  wiih  it,  Sir,  to  be 
formed  on  a  nobler  bafis,  ingenuous  friendftiip 
and  mutual  confidence.  That  confidence  being 
withheld,  I  muft  here  paufe,  for  I  fhould  hefitate 
in  calling  that  man  father,  who  refufes  me  the 
jiame  of  friend. 

E  ?  '       Sir 
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Sir  Philip  (aftde}.  Ah  !  how  (hall  I  act  ? 

Handy \jun.  Is  my  demand  unreafonable  ? 

Sir  Philip.  Strictly  juft — But,  oh! — you  know 
not  what  you  aik — Do  you  not  pity  me  ? 

Handy,  jun.  I  do. 

Sir  Philty.  Why  then  feek  to  change  it  intq 
hate? 

Handy ',jun.  Confidence  feldom  generates  hate — 
Miftruft  always. 

Sir  Philip.   Moft  true. 

Handy  ^jun.  I  am  not  impelled  by  curiofity  to  afk 
your  friendfhip.  I  fcorn  fo  mean  a  motive.  Be- 
lieve me,  Sir,  the  folly  and  levity  of  my  character 
proceed  merely  from  the  effervefcence  of  my  heart 
—you  will  find  its  fubftance,  warm,  fteady,  and 
fmcere. 

Sir  Philip.  I  believe  it  from  my  foul. — Allow 
me  a  moment's  thought. — (rffjde)—  Sufpicion  is 
awakened,  does  not  prudence  as  well  as  juftice 
prompt  me  to  confide  in  him.  Does  not  my 
poverty  command  me.  Perhaps,  I  may  find  a 
lympathizing  friend— the  talk  is  dreadful — but  it 
mult  be  fo — perhaps,  he  will  perform  the  awful 
talk  of  vifiting  the  chamber,  and  removing  every 
veftige  of  guilt.  (To  him)  Yes,  you  fhall  hear  my 
ftory,  I  will  lay  before  your  view  the  agony  with 
which  this  wretched  bofom  is  loaded. 

Handy,  jun.  I  am  proud  of  your  confidence,  and 
am  prepared  to  receive  it. 

Sir  Plilip.  Not  here—let  me  lead  you  to  the 
eaftern  part  of  the  Callle,  my  young  friend — mark 
me :  This  is  no  common  truft  I  repofe  in  you;  for 
I  place  my  life  ia  your  hands. 

Handy,  jun.  And  the  pledge  I  give  for  its  fecu- 
rity  is  what  alone  gives  value  to  life,  my  honour. 

[Exeunt* 
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SCENE  III.— A  gloomy  Gallery  in  the  Cajtle—in 
the  Centre  a  ftrongly  barred  Door. — 'The  Gallery 
hung  with  Portraits. 

HENRY  difcovered  examining  a  particular  Portraity 
which  occupies  a  conspicuous  Situation  in  the 
Gallery. 

Henry.  Whenever  curiofity  has  led  me  to  this 
gallery,  that  portrait  has  attracted  my  attention—- 
the features  are  peculiarly  interefting.  One  of  the 
Houfe  of  Blandford — Blandford  ! — my  name- 
perhaps  my  father.  To  remain  longer  ignorant  of 
my  birch,  I  feel  impoffible.  There  is  a  point  when 
patience  ceafes  to  be  virtue — Hufh.  I  hear  foot- 
fteps — Ah!  Sir  Philip>  and  another,  in  clofe  con- 
veifation.  Shall  1  avoid  them? — No — Shall  I 
conceal  myfelf  and  obferve  them — Curfe  on  the 
bafe  fuggeftion  ! — No— 

Enter  Sir  PHILIP  and  HANDY,/«#. 

Sir  Philip.  That  chamber  contains  the  myftery- 

Henry  (afide}.  Ah! 

Sir  Philip  (turning  round}.  Obferve  that  por- 
trait (Jeeing  HENRY— -ftarts}.  Who's  there  ? 

Handy,  jun.  (to  HENRY).  Sir,  we  wifh  to  be 
private. 

Henry.  My  being  here,  Sir,  was  merely  the 
effect  of.  accident.  I  fcorn  intrufion  (bows}.  But 
the  important  words  are  fpoken— tha,t  chamber 
contains  the  myftery  (afide}.  [Exit. 

Handy,  jun.  Who. is  that  yourh  ? 

Sir  Philip.   You  there  behold  his  father — my 

brother—  (weeps} — I've  not  beheld  that  face  thefe 

E  4  twenty 
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twenty  years. — Let  me  again  perufe  its  lineaments. 
(in  an  agony  of  grief )  Oh,  God !  how  I  loved  that 
man! — 

Handy,  jun.  Be  compofed. 

Sir  Philip.  I  will  endeavour.  Now  liften  to  my 
ftory. 

Handy  tjuv*  You  rivet  my  attention. 

Sir  Philip.  While  we  were  boys,  my  father  died 
inteftate.  So  I,  as  elder  born,  became  the  fole 
poffeffor  of  his  fortune ;  but  the  moment  the  law 
gave  me  power,  I  divided,  in  equal  portions,  his 
Jarge  pofTefTions,  one  of  which  I  with  joy  pre<- 
iented  to  my  brother. 

Handy,  jun.  It  was  noble. 

Sir  Philip.  At  lead  it  was  juft— we  lived  toge- 
ther, Sir,  as  one  man;  as  my  life  I  loved  him, 
and  felt  no  joys  but  what  he  fhared — Sorrow  I 
knew  not. 

Handy,  jun.  Such  love  demanded  a  life  of  grati* 
tude. 

Sir  Philip  (with  Juppreffed  agony}.  You  (hall 
now  hear,  Sir,  how  I  was  rewarded.  Chance 
placed  in  my  view  a  young  woman  of  fuperior 
perfonal  charms ;  my  heart  was  captivated  — For- 
tune fhe  poflfefled  not — but  mine  was  ample.  She 
blefled  me  by  conferring  to  our  union,  and  my 
brother  approved  my  choice. 

Handy,  jun.  How  enviable  your  fituation. 

Sir  Philip.  Oh  !  (fighing  deeply}  On  the  even- 
ing previous  to  my  intended  marriage,  with  a  mind 
ierene  as  the  departing  fun,  whofe  morning  beam 
was  to  light  me  to  happinefs,  I  fauntered  to  a  fa-r 
vourite  tree,  where,  lover  like,  I  had  marked  the 
name  of  my  defined  bride,  and  with  every  nerve 
braced  to  the  tone  of  ecftacy,  I  was  wounding  the 

bark 
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bark  with  a  deeper  impreffion  of  the  name —when, 
oh,  God  I 

Handy,  jun.  Pray  proceed  ! 

Sir  Philip.  When  the  loved  offspring  of  mjr 
mother,  and  the  woman  my  foul  adored— the  only 
two  beings  on  earth  who  had  wound  themfelves 
round  my  heart,  by  every  tie  dear  to  the  foul  of 
man,  placed  themfelves  before  me  j  I  heard  him — 
even  now  the  found  is  in  my  ears,  and  drives  me 
to  madnefs — I  heard  him  breathe  vows  of  love, 
which  fhe  anfwered  wirh  burning  kifles — He  pitied 
his  poor  brother,  and  told  her  he  had  prepared  a 
veflcl  to  bear  her  for  ever  from  me. — They  were 
about  to  depart,  when  the  burning  fever  in  my 
heart  rufhed  upon  my  brain — Picture  the  young 
tiger,  when  firft  his  favage  nature  roufes  him  to 
vengeance — the  knife  was  in  my  gripe — I  fprung 
upon  them — with  one  hand  I  tore  the  faithlefs 
woman  from  his  damne^  embrace,  and  with  the 
other {tabbed  my  brother  to  the  heart. 

Handy,  jun.  (ftarting  with  horror,  then  recover- 
ing}. What  followed  ? — 

Sir  Philip.  At  that  dreadful  moment  my  brother's 
fervant  appeared,  and  the  veflel  that  was  to  waft 
him  to  happinefs  bore  away  his  bleeding  body ;  a 
few  days  brought  the  news  that  he  had  died  fud- 
denly  in  France,  and  all  inquiry  cealed  {exhaujled 
he  falls  info  HANDY,>;;.  arms}. 

Handy, jun.  You  are  faint — But  let  me  lead 
you  from  this  place — Yet  hold  ! — the  wretched 
woman. • 

Sir  Philip.  Was  fecretly  conveyed  here — even 
to  that  chamber. —  She  proved  pregnant,  and  in 
giving  birth  to  a  fon,  paid  the  forfeit  of  her  per- 
jury L,J  death, 

Handy, 
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Handy,  jun.  Which  fon,  is  the  youth  that  lefc 
us. 

Sir  Philip.  Even  fo — Tell  me,  could  wretch  be 
born  poffcfTed  of  a  more  folid  title  to  my  hate  ? 
handy ,  jun.  Yet,  he  is  innocent. 
.Sir  Philip.  My  tail;  being  ended,  yours  begins. 
Handy,  jun.  Mine ! 

Sir  Philip.  Yes,  that  chamber  contains  evidence 
of  my   fhame;  the  fatal   inftrument,    with    other 
guilty  proofs,  lie  there  concealed — can  you  won- 
der I  dread  to  vifit  the  fcene  of  horror —  can  you 
wonder  I  implore  you,  in  mercy,  to  fave  me  from 
the  tafk.     Oh !    my  friend,    enter  the   chamber, 
bury  in  endlefs  night  thofe  inftruments  of  blood, 
and  I  will  kneel  and  worlhip  you. 
Handy,  jun.  I  will. 

Sir  Philip  (weeps*).  Will  you  (embraces  him")  ? 
I  am  unufed  to  kindnefs  from  man,  and  it  affeds 
me.  Oh  !  can  you  prefs  to  your  guiltlefs  heart 
that  blood-ftained  hand. 

Handy,  jun.  Sir  Philip,  let  men  without  faults 
condemn  ;  I  muft  pity  you. 

[Exeunt  HANDY,  jun.  hading  Sir  PHILIP. 


THE    END    OF    THE    FOURTH    ACT. 
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ACT     V. 


SCENE  I.— A  wooded  view  of  the  country. 

Enter  SUSAN  ASHFIELD,   who   looks   about  with 
anxiety,  and  then  comes  forward. 

SUSAN. 

1  FEAR  my  conduct  is  very  imprudent. — Has  not 
Mr.  Handy  told  me  he  is  engaged  to  another? 
But  'tis  hard  for  the  heart  to  forego,  without  one 
druggie,  its  only  hope  of  happinefs ;  and  confcious 
of  my  own  honor,  what  have  I  to  fear?  Perhaps  he 
may  repent  his  unkindnefs  to  me — at  lead  I'll  put 
his  paflion  to  the  proof  j  if  he  be  worthy  of  my 
love,  happinefs  is  for  ever  mine;  if  not,  I'll  tear 
him  from  my  bread,  tho'  from  the  wound  my 
life's  blood  fhould  follow.  Ah,  he  comes— I  feel 
1  am  a  coward,  and  my  poor  alarmed  heart  trem- 
bles at  its  approaching  trial — pardon  me,  female 
delicacy,  if  for  a  moment,  I  feem  to  pafs  thy  facred 
limits.  [Retires  uptbejlage. 


Enter 
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Enter   HANDY,  jun. 

Handy,  jun.  By  Heavens,  the  misfortunes  of  Sir 
Philip  Blandford  weigh  fo  heavily  on  my  fpii  its,  that 
— but  confufion  to  melancholy  !  I  am  come  here  to 
meet  an  angel,  who  will,  in  a  moment,  drive  away 
the  blue  devils  like  mift  before  the  inn.  Let  me 
again  read  the  dear  words  ;  (reading  a  letter)  "  1 
"  confefs  I  love  you  dill,"  (kijfts  the  Utter)  but  I 
dare  not  believe  their  truth  till  her  Iweet  lips  con* 
firm  it.  Ah,  {he's  there — Sufan,  my  angel !  a 
thoufand  thanks.  A  life  of  love  can  alone  repay 
the  joy  your  letter  gave  me. 

Sufan.  Do  you  not  defpife  me  ? 

Handy,  jun.  No;  love  you  more  than  ever. 

Sufan.  Oh,  Robert,  this  is  the  very  crifis  of  my 
fate. — From  this  moment  we  meet  with  honor,  or 
we  meet  no  more.  If  we  muft  part,  perhaps  when 
you  lead  your  happy  bribe  to  church,  you  may 
ilumble  over  your  Sulan's  grave.  Well,  be  it  To. 

Handy,  jun.  Away  with  luch  fombre  thoughts ! 

Sufan*  Tell  me  my  doom — yet  hold  —  you  are 
wild,  impetuous — you  do  not  give  your  heart  fair 
play  —  therefore  promife  me  (perhaps  'tis  the  laft 
favor  I  fhall  afk),  that  before  you  determine  whe- 
ther our  love  fhall  die  or  live  with  honour,  you  will 
remain  here  alone  a  few  moments,  and  that  you  m\\ 
give  thole  moments  to  reflection. 

Handy,  jun.  1  do — I  will. 

Sufan.  With  a  throbbing  heart  I  will  wait  at  a 
littk  diftance.  May  virtuous  love  and  facred  honour 
direct  his  thoughts!  (afide.)  [Exit. 

Handy  Jun.  Yes,  I  will  reflect — that  I  am  the  moft 
fortunate  fellow  in  England.  She  loves  me  (till — 

what 
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V;hat  is  the  confequence  ?  that  love  will  triumph- 
that  fhe  will  be  mine — mine  without  the  degrada- 
tion of  marriage — love,  pride,  all  gratified — how  I 
fhall  be  envied,  when  I  triumphantly  pafs  the 
circles  of  falhion  !  one  will  cry,  "  Who  is  that 
"  angel?"  another,  <f  Happy  fellow  !"  then  Sufan 
will  fmile  around — will  (he  fmile  ?  oh  yes — Ihewill 
be  all  gaiety — mingle  with  the  votaries  of  pleafure, 
and — what!  Sufan  Aflifield,  the  companion  of 
licentious  women!  Damnation!  no;  I  wrong  her 
—fhe  would  not — fhe  would  rather  fhun  fociety — 
fhe  would  be  melancholy — melancholy,  (fighs  and 
looks  at  his  watch}  would  the  time  were  over, 
hthaw!  I  think  of  it  too  ferioufly — 'tis  falfe— I  do 
not — fhould  her  virtue  yield  to  love,  would  not 
remorfe  affect  her  health  ?  fhould  I  not  behold  that 
lovely  form  ficken  and  decay — perhaps  die— die! 
then  what  am  I?  a  villain — loaded  with  her  parent's 
curfes  and  my  own.  Let  me  fly  from  the  dreadful 
thought — But  how  fly  from  it—  (calmly)  by  placing 
before  my  imagination  a  piclure  of  more  honourable 
lineaments— 1  make  her  my  wife.  Ah  !  then  fhe 
would  fmile  on  me — there's  rapture  in  the  thought 

infteadof  vice  producing  decay,  1  behold  virtue 

emblazening  beauty — inftead  of  Sufan  on  the  bed 
of  death,  1  behold  her  giving  to  my  hopes  a  dear 
pledge  of  our  mutual  love.  She  places  it  in  my 
arms^-down  her  father's  honeft  face  runs  a  tear, 
but  'tis  the  tear  of  joy.  Oh,  this  will  be  luxury— 
paradife!— Come,  Sufan— come,  my  love,  my  foul, 
my  wife  ! 


Enter 
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Enter  SUSAN— >fhe  at  fir  ft  be/i fates— on  bearing  tbe 
'word  wife,  (he  firings  into  his  arms. 

Sufan.  Is  it  pofiible  ? 

Handy  y  jun.  Yes;  thofe  charms  have  conquered. 

Sitfan.  Oh!  no;  do  not  fo  difgrace  the  victory 
you  have  gained — 'tis  your  own  virtue  that  has 
triumphed. 

Handy r,  jun.  My  Sufan  !  how  true  it  is,  that  fools 
alone  are  vicious.  But  let  us  fly  to  my  father,  and 
obtain  his  conient.  On  recollection,  that  may  not  be 
quite  fo  eafy.  His  arrangements  with  Sir  Philip 
Blandford  are — are — not  mine,  fo  there's  an  end  of 
that.  And  Sir  Philip,  by  misfortune,  knows  how 
to  appreciate  happinefs.  Then  poor  Mifs  Bland- 
ford — upon  my  foul,  I  feel  for  her. 

Sufan  (ironically).  Come — don't  make  yourfelf 
miserable.  If  my  fufpicions  be  true,  fhe'll  not 
break  her  heart  for  your  lofs. 

Handy, jun.  Nay,  don't  fay  fo — fhe  will  be  unhappy. 

Aft),  (without)  There  he  is.  Dame,  fhall  1  fhooc 
at  un  ? 

Dame.  No. 

Handy ,  jun.  What  does  he  mean  ? 

Sufan.  My  father's  voice. 

sJJb.  Then  I'll  leather  un  wi'  my  (lick. 

Handy,  jun.  Zounds — no — come  here, 

Enter  ASHFIELD  and  DAME. 

A{h.  What  do  thee  do  here  wi'  my  Sue,  eh  ? 
handy,  jun.  With  your  Sue — fhe's  mine — mine 
by  a  hufband's  right. 

4fh.  Hulband  !   what,  thee  Sue's  hu/band  ? 

Handy. 
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Handy,  jun.  I  foon  (hall  be. 

si/h.  But  how  tho' — ?  what,  faith  and  troth, 
v/hat,  like  as  I  married  Dame  ? 

Handy,  jun.  Yes. 

Ajh.  What,  axed  three  times  ? 

Handy,  jun.  Yes ;  and  from  this  moment  I'll 
maintain  that  the  real  Temple  of  love  is  a  parifh  church 
— cupidis  a  chubby  curate,  his  torch  is  the  fexton's 
lantern,  and  the  according  psean  of  the  fpheres  is 
the  profound  nafal  thorough  bafs  of  the  clerk's 
Amen. 

Ajh.  Huzza!  only  to  think  now — my  bleffing 
go  with  you,  my  children  ! 

Dame.  And  mine. 

Ajh.  And  Heaven's  bleffing  too.  Ecod,  I  believe 
now,  as  thy  feyther  zays,  thee  canft  do  every 
thing. 

Handy,  jun.  No;  for  there  is  one  think  I  cannot 
do — injure  the  innocence  of  woman. 

Ajh.  Drabbit  it,  I  fhall  walk  in  the  road  all  day 
to  zee  Sue  ride  by  in  her  own  coach. 

Sufan.  You  muft  ride  with  me,  father. 

Dame.  I  fay,  Tummas,  what  will  Mrs.  Grundy 
fay  then  ? 

Ajh.  I  do  hope  thee  will  not  be  afham'd  of  thy 
feyther  in  laa,  woolye? 

Handy  Jun.  No ;  for  then  I  muft  alfo  be  afhamed 
of  myfeif,  which  1  am  refolved  not  to  be  again. 

Enter  Sir  ABEL  HANDV. 

Sir  Abel.  Heyday,  Bob!  why  an't  you  gallant- 
ing your  intended  bride  ?  but  you  are  never  where 
you  ought  to  be. 

Handy, 
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Handy,jun.  Nay,  Sir,  by  your  own  confefllon 
I  am  where  I  ought  to  be. 

Sir  Abel.  No;  you  ought  to  be  at  the  Caftle— 
Sir  Philip  is  there,  and  Mifs  Blandford  is  there,  and 
Lady  Handy  is  there — and  therefore — 

Handy >  jun.  You  are  not  there — in  one  word, 
I  (hall  not  marry  Mifs  Blandford. 

Sir  Abel.  Indeed  !  who  told  you  fo  ? 

Handy, jun.  One  who  never  lies — and  therefore, 
one  I  am  determined  to  make  a  friend  of — my 
confcience. 

Sir  Abel.  But,  zounds,  Sir,  what  excufe  have 
you? 

Handy,  jun.  (taking  SUSAN'J  band)  A  very  fair 
one,  Sir — is  not  fhe  ? 

Sir  Abel.  Why,  yes,  I  can't  deny  it — but, 
'sdeath  Sir,  this  overturns  my  beft  plan. 

Handy, jun.  No,  Sir:  for  a  parent's  beft  plan  is 
his  fon's  happinefs,  and  that  it  will  eftablifh.  Come, 
give  us  your  confcnt.  Confider  how  we  admire  all 
your  wonderful  inventions. 

Sir  Abel.  No;  not  my  plough,  Bob — but 'tis 
a  devilifh  clever  plough. 

Handy ,  jun.  I  dare  fay  it  is.  Come,  Sir,  con- 
fent  and  perhaps,  in  our  turn,  we  may  invent  fome- 
thing  that  may  pleafe  you. 

Sir  Abel.  He!  he!  he!  well-but  hold— what's 
the  ufe  of  my  confent  without  my  wife's — blefs 
you  !  I  dare  no  more  fay  I  approve,  without 

Enter  GERALD. 

Gerald.  Health  to  this  worthy  company . 
Sir  Abel.  The  fame  to  you,  Sir. 

i  T  Handy, 
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dy^  fun.  Who  have  we  here,  I  wonder  ? 

Gerald.  I  ™ifh  to  fpeak  with  Sir  Abel  Handy. 

Sir  Abel.  I  am  the  perfon. 

Gerald.  You  are  married  ? 

Sir  Abel.  Damn  it!  he  fees  it  in  my  face.— Yes> 
I  have  that  happinefs. 

Gerald.  Is  it  a  happinefs  ? 

Sir  Abel.  To  fay  the  truth — why  do  you  afk  ? 

Gerald.  I  want  anfwers,  not  queftions — and  de- 
pend on't,  'tis  your  intereft  to  anfwer  me. 

Handy,  jun.  An  extraordinary  fellow  this  ! 

Gerald.  Would  it-  break  your  heart  to  part  with 
her  ? 

Sir  Abel.  Who  are  you,  Sir,  that 

Gerald.  Anfwers— I  want  anfwers— would  ic 
break  your  heart,  I  afk  ? 

Sir  Abel.  Why,  not  abfolutely  I  hope.  Time, 
and  philofophy,  and 

Gerald.  I  underftand — what  fum  of  money  wou'd 
you  give  to  the  man  who  would  diflblve  your  mar- 
riage contradt  ? 

Handy,  jun.  He  means  fomething,  Sir. 

Sir  Abel.  Do  you  think  fo,  Bob  ? 

Gerald.  Would  you  give  a  thoufand  pounds  ? 

Sir  Abel.  No. 

Handy , jun.  No  ! 

Sir  Abel.  No ;  I  would  not  give  one  -,  but  I 
would  give  five  thoufand  pounds. 

Gerald.  Generoufly  offered— a  bargain— I'll 
do  it. 

Sir  Abel.  But,  an't  you  deceiving  me  ? 

Gerald.  Whatfhould  I  gain  by  that? 

Sir  Abel.  Tell  me  your  name  ? 

G'iald.  Time  will  tell  that. 

F  Lady 
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Lady  H.  (without.*)  Sir  Abel—where  are  ycu? 

Gerald.  That's  your  wife's  voice — I  know  it. 

Sir  Abel.  So  do  I. 

Gerald.  I'll  wait  without— Cry,  "  Hem!"  when 
you  want  me. 

Sir  Abel.  Then  you  need  not  go  far — 

[Exit  GERALD. 

I  dare  not  believe  it — I  fhould  go  out  of  my  wits 
—and  then  if  he  fail,  what  a  pickle  I  ftiall  be  in  ! 
Here  Ihe  is. 

Enter  Lady  HAN&Y. 

Lady  H.  So,  Sir,  I  have  found  you  at  laft  ? 

Handy 9jun.  My  honoured  mama,  you  have  juft 
come  in  time  to  give  your  confent  to  my  marriage 
with  my  fweet  Sufan. 

Lady  H.  And  do  you  imagine  I  will  agree  to 
fuch  degradation  ? 

Ajh.  Do'e,  Lady  Nelly,  do'e  be  kind  hearted 
to  the  young  loviers — Remember  how  I  ufed  to 
Jet  thee  zit  up  all  night  a  fweethearting. 

Lady  H.  Silence !  and  have  you  dared  to  con- 
fent? (to  Sir  ABEL.) 

Sir  Abel.  Oh,  no,  my  Lady. 

Handy,  jun.  Sir,  you  had  better  cry — "Hem!" 

Sir  Abel.  I  think  it's  time,  Bob — Hem ! 

Handy^jun.  Hem! 

Lady  H.  What  do  you  mean  by — Hem  ? 

Sir  Abel.  Only,  my  dear,  fomething  trouble- 
fome,  I  want  to  get  rid  of — Hem ! 

Enter  GERALD. 

There  he  is — never  was  fo  frightened  in  all  my 
life. 

(GERALD 
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(GERALD  advances.) 

Lady  H.  (Jhrieks  and  exclaims)    Gerald  ! 

Gerald.  Yes. 

Lady  H.  An'c  you  dead,  Gerald?  Twenty  years 
away  and  not  dead  ? 

Gerald.  No,  wife. 

Sir  Abel.  Wife  !  Did  you  fay,  wife  ? 

Gerald.  Yes. 

Sir  Abel.  Say  it  again. 

Gerald.  She  is  my  wife. 

Sir  Abel.  Once  more. 

Gerald.  My  lawful;  wedded  wife. 

Sir  Abel.  Oh,  my  dear  fellow ! — Oh,  my  dear 
boy  !  Oh,  my  dear  girl  ! — {embraces  GERALD  and 
the  reft)  Oh,  my  dear !  (running  to  Mrs.  GE- 
RALD) No — yes,  now  (he  an't  my  wife,  I  will — 
well — how  will  you  have  the  five  thoufand  ?  Will 
you  have  it  in  cafh,  or  in  bank  notes — or  (lock, 
or  India  bonds,  or  lands,  or  patents,  or— 

Gerald.  No — land  will  do— I  wifh  to  kill  my 
own  mutton. 

Sir  Abel.  Sir,  you  (hall  kill  all  the  (heep  in 
Hampfliire. 

Gerald.  Sir  Abel,  you  have  loft  five  thoufand 
pounds,  and  with  it,  properly  managed,  an  excel- 
lent wife,  who,  though  I  cannot  condefcend  to  take 
again  as  mine — you  may  depend  on't  (hall  never 
trouble  you.  Come!  this  way  (beckoning  to  Mrs. 
GERALD) — important  events  now  call  on  me,  and 
prevent  my  (laying  longer  with  this  good  com- 
pany. Sir  Abel,  we  (hall  meet  foon.  Nay,  come, 
you  know  I'm  not  ufed  to  trifle;  come,  come — 
(Jhe  relutlamly,  but  obediently  >  croffes  tb  eft  age,  and 
runs  off— -GtKhLD  follows). 

F2  Sir 
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Sir  Abel  (imitating'].  Come,  come — That's  a 
damn'd  clever  fellow  !  Joy,  joy,  my  boy  !  Here^ 
here,  your  hands — The  firft  ufe  I  make,  ofliberty, 
is  to  give  happtnefs — I  wifh  I  had  more  imitators 
—Well,  what  will  you  do  ?  (walks  about  exulting- 
/}-.)  Where  will  you  go  ?  I'll  go  anywhere  you 
like — Will  you  go  to  Bath,  or  Brighton,  or 
Peterfburgh,  or  Jerufalem,  or  Sertngapatam  ?  all 
the  fame  to  me — we  fingle  fellows — we  rove  about 
—nobody  cares  about  us-— we  care  for  nobody. 

Handy^jttn.  \  muft  to  the  Caftle,  father. 

Sir  Abel.  Have  with  you,  Bob  (finging).  "  I'll 
Tip  every  flower — I'll  change  every  hour." 
•—(beckoning) — Come,  come— [Exeunt  Sir  ABEL, 
HANDY,  jun.  and  SUSAN.  SUSAN  kijfes  her  hand 
to  ASHFIELD  and  DAME. 

AJh.  Blefs  her !  how  nicely  fhe  do  trip  it  away 
with  the  gentry ! 

Dame.  And  then,  Tummas,  think  of  the  wed- 
ding. 

Ajh.  (refletling^  I  declare  I  lhall  be  juft'  the 
zame  as  ever — may  be  I  may  buy  a  fmartifh  bridle, 
or  a  zilver  backy  ftopper,  or  the  like  o'rhat. 

Dame  (apart}.  And,  then,  when  we  come  out 
of  church,  Mrs.  Grundy  will  be  (landing  about 
there-^ 

AJh.  I  (hall  (hake  hands  agreeably  wi'  all  my 
friends  (apart}. 

•     Dame  (apart'}.  Then  I  juft  look  at  her  in  this 
manner. 

Afh.  (apart.)  How  doft  do,  Peter— Ah,  Dick 
—glad  to  zee  thee  wi'  all  my  zoul  (bows  towards 
the  centre  of  the  ft  age*). 

Dame   (apart}.    Then,    with    a   kind   of  half 
curtefy,  I  (hall — (fie  advances  to  the  centre  aljo, 
'\jsatd  tbtir  beads  meet}*. 

9  Afr. 
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Afo.  What  an  wold  fool  thec  Bees't,  Dame — 
Come  along,  and  behave  pratty,  do'e.      [Exeunt. 


SCENE  II.— Thefamt  as  Aft  fourth,  Scene  third, 

Enter  HANDY,  jun.  with  Caution,  bearing  a  Light 
and  a  large  Key. 

Handy,  jun.  Now  to  fulfil  my  promife  with  Sir 
Philip  Blandford—- by — entering  that  chamber,  and 
removing — 'Tis  rather  awful — i  don't  half  like  it, 
fomehow,  everything  is  fo  curfedly  ftill.  What's 
that  ?  1  thought  I  heard  fomething— no — why, 
'sdeath,  I  am  not  afraid — no — I'm  quite  fu — fu — 
fure  of  that — only  every  thing  is  fo  curfedly  hufh, 
and — (a  flajh  of  light  and  a  tremendous  explofion 
takes place)  What  the  devil's  that?  (trembling) 
I  fwear  I  hear  fome  one — lamenting — who's  there  ? 

Enter  Sir  ABEL  HANDY. 

Father!   (trembling.) 

Sir  Abel  (trembling).  Bob! 

Handy,  jun.  Have  you  feen  anything  ? 

Sir  Abel  Oh,  my  dear  boy  ! 

Handy,  jun.  Damn  it,  don't  frighten  cue — 

Sir  Abel.  Such  an  accident !  Mercy  on  us ! 

Handy,  jun.  Speak ! 

Sir  Abel.  I  was  mixing  the  ingredients  of  my 
grand  fubftitute  for  gunpowder,  when,  fomehow, 
it  blew  up,  and  fet  the  curtains  on  fire,  and — 

Handy,  jun.  Curtains !  zounds,  the  room's  in  a 
blaze. 

Sir  Abel.  Don't  fay  fo,  Bob. 

Handy,  jun.  What's  to  be  done  ?  Where's  your 
famous  preparation  for  extinguifhing  flames  ? 

F  T  Sir 
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Sir  Abel.  It  is  not  mixed. 

Handy,  jun.  Where's  your  fire  efcape  ? 

Sir  Abel.  It  is  not  fixed. 

Handy r,  jun.  Where's  your  patent  fire-engine? 

Sir  Abel.  'Tis  on  the  road. 

Handy ,  jun.  Well,  you  are  never  at  a  lofs. 

Sir  Abel.  Never. 

Handy,  jun.  What's  to  be  done  ? 

Sir  Abel.  I  don't  know.  I  fay,  Bob,  I  have  it 
—  perhaps  it  will  go  out  of  itfelf ! 

Handy, jun.  Go  out !  it  increafes  every  minute 
—Let  us  run  for  affiftance — Let  us  alarm  the 
family.  [Exit. 

Sir  Abel.  Yes — dear  me  !  dear  me  ! 

Servant  (without).  Here,  John!  Thomas!  fome 
villain  has  let  fire  to  the  Cattle.  If  you  catch  the 
rafcal,  throw  him  into  the  flames. 

(Sir  ABEL  runs  off  and  the  alarm  bell  rings.) 


SCENE  III.— -The  Garden  of  the  Cajtle.  —  rhe 
effefts  of  the  Fire  Jhewn  on  the  Foliage  and 
Scenery. 

Enter  HENRY  meeting  EVERGREEN. 

Henry.    The    Cattle    in  flames  !— What   occa- 
fioned  it  ? 

Everg.  Alas,  I  know  not ! 

Henry.  Are  the  family  in  fafety  ? 

Everg.  Sir  Philip  is. 

Henry.  And  his  daughter  ? 

Everg.  Poor  lady!   I  juft  now  beheld  her  look- 
ing with  agony  from  that  window  ! 

Henry.  Ah  !  Emma  in  danger  !  —  Farewell ! 

Everg. 
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Everg.  (holding  him.)  Are  you  mad  ?  the  great 
ftaircafe  is  in  flames. 

Henry.  I  care  not !  Should  we  meet  no  more, 
tell  Sir  Philip  I  died  for  his  daughter ! 

Everg.  Yet  reflect. 

Henry.  Old  man,  do  not  cling  to  me  thus— 
'Sdeath  !  men  will  encounter  peril  to  ruin  a  woman, 
and  Ihall  I  hefitate  when  it  is  to  fave  one  ?  [Exit. 

Everg.  Brave,  generous  boy  !  Heaven  prefer ve 
thee  ! 


Enter  Sir  PHILIP  BLANDFQRD. 

Sir  Philip.  Emma,  my  child,  where  art  thou  ? 

Ever?.  I  fear,  Sir,  the  Caftle  will  be  deftroyed. 

Sir  Philip.  My  child  !  my  child  !  where  is  (he ! 
fpeak ! 

Everg.  Alas !  fhe  remains  in  the  Caftle ! 

Sir  Philip.  Ah !  then  will  I  die  with  her ! 
(going.) 

Everg.  Hold,  dear  matter!  if  human  power  can 
prefer  ve  her,  fhe  is  fafe — The  braved,  nobleft  of 
men  has  flown  to  her  affiftance.. 

Sir  Philip.  Heaven  reward  him  with  its  choiceft 
blefiings ! 

Everg.  'Tis  Henry. 

Sir  Philip.  Henry  !  Heaven  will  reward  him— 
I  will  reward  him  ! 

Everg.  Then  be  happy !  Look,  Sir ! 

Sir  Philip.  Ah  !  dare  I  trutt  my  eyes  ! 

Everg.  He  bears  her  fafe  in  his  arms, 

Sir  Philip.  Bountiful  Creator,  accept  my  thanks ! 


F  4  Enter 
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Enter  HENRY,  bearing  EMMA  in  bis  arms. 

Henry.  There  is  your  daughter. 

Sir  Philip.  My  child  !  my  Emma,  revive  ! 

Henry  (apart).  Aye—now  to  unfold  the  myftery 
•—The  avenue  to  the  eaftern  wing  is  ftill  pafiable 
—the  chamber  not  yet  in  flames  —  the  prefent  mo- 
ment loft,  and  all  is  clofed  for  ever.  I  will  be' 
fatisfied,  or  perifh.  .  [Exif. 

Mifs  B.    Am    I    reftored   to    my   dear  father's 
arms  ? 

Sir  Philip.  Yes,  only  blefiing  of  my  life  !    In 
future  thy  wifhes  mall  be  mine—  thy  happinefs  my 


Enter  HANDY,  jun.  and  SUSAN. 

Handy  y  jun.  My  dear  friend  fafe!  and  the  lovely 
Emma  in  his  arms  !  Then  let  the  bonfire  blaze. 

Sir  Philip.  My  young  friend,  do  you  mark  ?  the 
flames  will  fave  the  trial  I  impofed  on  you.  Be- 
hold —  they  already  burft  from  the  eaftern  turret  ! 
Ere  this  they  muft  have  reached  the  chamber- 
that  confumed,  the  fecret  is  with  us  fecure. 

Mifs  B.  Oh,  father,  this  unkind  man  has  re- 
fufed  me,  and  given  his  hand  to  that  fweet  girl. 

Handy,  jun.  I  confefs  'tis  true—  Your  eyes  can 
only  fail  to  conquer  thofe  who  are  before  fubdued. 

Sir  Philip.  But,  Emma,  where  is  your  Henry? 
I  wifh  to  be  juft  to  him  —  1  wifh  to  thank  him. 

Mifs  B.  He  has  withdrawn  to  avoid  our  gra- 
titude. — 

Everg.  No  —  he  again  rufhed  into  the  Caftle, 
exclaiming,  "  I  will  penetrate  that  chamber,  or 
*'  perilh  in  the  attempt." 

Si* 
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Sir  Philip.  Then  all  is  difcovered. 
Handy ,  jttn.  Hufh  1    for   heaven's   fake   colled 
yourfelf ! 


Enter  HENRY,  in  great  agitation. 

Mi/s  B.  Ah  !  (Jbrieks.)  Thank  heaven  he's  fafe. 
What  urged  you,  Henry,  again  to  venture  in  the 
Caftle^? 

Henry.  Fate  !  thedefperate  attempt  of  a  defperate 
man  ! 

Sir  Philip.  Ah  ! 

/frtfry.Yes ;  the  myftery  is  developed.  In  vain  the 
mafly  bars,  cemented  with  their- cankerous  ruft,  op- 
pofed  my  entrance — in  vain  the  heated  fuffocating 
damps  enveloped  me — in  vain  the  hungry  flames 
flalhed  their  vengeance  round  me!  What  could 
oppofe  a  man  ftruggling  to  know  his  fate  ?  I 
forced  the  doors,  a  firebrand  was  my  guide,  and 
among  many  evidences  of  blood  and  guilt,  I  found 
— thefe  !  (produces  a  knife  and  bloody  cloth.) 

Sir  Philip  (ft arts  with  horror,  then  with  folemn- 
ity).  It  is  accomplifhed  !  Juft  heaven,  I  bend  to 
thy  decree  ! — Blood  mud  be  paid  by  blood  !  Henry^ 
that  knife,  aimed  by  this  fatal  hand,  murdered  thy 
father! 

Henry.  Ah  !  (grafping  the  kn;fe.) 

Mifs  B.  (placing  herfelf  between  him  and  her 
father.')  Henry  1  (he  drops  his  hand.}  Oh,  believe 
him  not!  'Twas  madnefs  !  I've  heard  him  talk 
thus  wildly  in  his  dreams !  We  are  ail  friends ! 
None  will  repeat  his  words — I  am  fure  none  will ! 
My  heart  will  break  ! — Oh,  Henry !  will  you  de- 
ftroy  my  father  ? 

Henry.  Would  I  were  in  my  grave ! 

Enter 
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Enter  GERALD. 

Sir  Philip.  Ah,  Gerald  here !  How  vain  con- 
cealment !  Well,  come  you  to  give  evidence  of 
my  fharr.e  ? 

Gerald.  I  come  to  announce  one,  who  for  many 
years  has  watched  each  action  of  your  life. 

Sir  Philip.  Who? 

Gerald.  Morrington. 

Sir  Philip.  I  f^all  then  behold  the  man  who  has 
fb  long  avoided  me— 

Gerald.  But  ever  has  been  near  you — he  is  here. 

Enter  MORRINGTON,  wrapped  up  in  bis  cloak. 

Sir  Philip.  Well,  behold  your  victim  in  his  laft 
ftage  of  human  wretchednefs !  Come  you  to  in- 
fulc  me  ? 

(MORRINGTON  clafps  bis  bands  together  and  bides 

his  face.) 

Ah  1  can  even  you  pity  me  ?  Speak — (till  filent— 
Hill  myfterious — Well,  let  me  employ  what  re- 
mains of  life  in  thinking  of  hereafter  —  (AddreJJing 
beaven)  Oh,  my  brother !  we  foon  ihall  mcec 
again — And  let  me  hope,  that  ftript  of  thofe  paf- 
fions  which  make  men  devils,  I  may  receive  the 
heavenly  balm  of  thy  forgivenefs,  as  I,  from  my 
inmoft  foul,  do  pardon  thee. 

(MORRINGTON  becomes   convulfed  with  agony, 

and  falls  into  GERALD'J  arms.) 
Ah,  what  means   that  agony?    He   faints!    give 
him  air ! — 

(They  throw  open  his  cloak  and  hat.} 
(ftarts)  Angels  of  mercy  !  my  brother  !  'cis   he ! 
hcliveb!   Henry,  fupport  your  father ! 

8  Henry. 
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Henry  (running  to  MORRINGTON).  Ah,  my  fa*, 
ther  !  he  revives  ! 
Sir  Philip.  Hufh  ! 

(MORRINGTON  recovers  — feeing  his  brother, 
covers  his  face  with  Jhame,  then  falls  at  -his 
feet). 

Mor.  Crawling  in  the  duft,  behold  a  repentant 
wretch  !— 

Sir  Philip  (indignantly).  My  brother,  Morrington! 
Mor.  Turn  not  away — in  mercy  hear  me  ! 
Sir  Philip.  Speak ! 

tylor.  After  the  dreadful  hour  that  parted  us, 
agonized  with  remorfe,  I  was  about  to  punifli  home 
what  your  arm  had  left  unaccomplished;  when 
fome  angel  whifpered — "  Puniihment  is  life,  not 
"  death— Live  and  atone  !" 
Sir  Philip.  Oh  !  go  on  ! 

Mor.  I  flew  to  you — I  found  you  furrounded  by 
fharpers — What  was  to  be  done  ?  I  became  Mor- 
rington !  Jittered    with  villains !  praflifcd  the   arts 
of  devils  !  braved  the  afiaflin's  fteel !  poffeffcd  my- 
felfofyour  large  eftates — lived  hateful  to  myfelf, 
detefted  by  mankind — to  do  what  ?  to  fave  an  in- 
jured brother  from  deftruction,  and  lay  his  fortunes 
at  his  feet !  (places parchments  before  Sir  PHILIP.) 
Sir  Philip.  Ah  !  is  it  poflible  ? 
Mor.  Oh,  is  that  atonement  ?  No — By  me  you 
firft  beheld  her  mother!  'Twas   I   that  gave  her 
fortune!  Is  that  atonement?  No — But  my  Henry  has 
faved  that  angel's  life — Kneel  with  me,  my  boy — 
lift  up  thy  innocent  hands  with  thofe  of  thy  guilty 
father,  and  beg  for  mercy  from  that  injured  faint 
(HENRY  kneels  with  him). 

Sir  Philip.  O,  God  !  how  infinite  are  thy  mer- 
cies! Henry,  forgive  me — Emma,  plead  for  me — 
There — there  (joining  their  hands). 

Henry. 
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Henry. '  But  my  father 

Sir  Philip  (approaching}.  Charles  ! 

Mor.  Philip  ! 

Sir  Philip.  Brother,  I  forgive  thee. 

Mor.  Then  let  me  die — bleft,  mod  bleft  ! 

Sir  Philip.  No,  no  (Jinking  his  breajt).  Here 
— - I  want  thee  here- — Raife  him  to  my  heart. 

(They  raife  MORRINGTON — in  the  effort  to  em" 

brace,  befalls  into  their  arms  exhaufted.) 
Again  !  (They Jink  info  each  others  arms.) 

Handy,  jun.  (comes  forward.)  If  forgivenefs  be 
an  attribute  which  ennobles  our  nature,  may  we  not 
hope  to  find  pardon  for  our  errors — here  ? 

The  curtain  falls. 
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So  here  I  am— once  more  to  bear  a  bob, 

And  for  our  Author  do  a  friendly  job ; 

Perhaps  you  don't  know  how  to  clap  a  Play  ; 

Mind  me— hand  rattle  hand— thus  (claps  his  bandi)— that's  thtf 

way! 

No  doubt  you  think,  though  fecond  fure  to  none, 
I'm  rather  fanguine  aboat  number  Qne\ 
Afk  all  the  world,  who  everything  would  try, 
And  all  the  world  will  anfwer,  I !  I !  I ! 
Your  fprightly  Damfels  feeking  a&ive  fame, 
Will  rival  fchoolboys  in  each  fchoolboy  game ; 
Give  'em  but  rope  enough,  they'll  fhine  in  {kipping  I 
While  many  a  lucky  rogue  may  catch  them  tripping  : 
Others,  with  beauteous  arm  and  lovely  moulder, 
Confpicuous  to  each  accurate  beholder, 
Vaulting  on  toe,  with  tamborine  and  bells, 
Surpafs  the  heroines  of— Sadler's  Wells! 

Nor  lefs  our  Beaux  excite  our  admiration  ; 
Their  moulders  too  are  worthy  obfervation  ; 
Not  bare  indeed,  but  cas'd  in  tenfold  fluffing— • 
They  need  not,  if  they  like  not,  feel  a  cuffing  ; 
Nay  what's  more  frequent,  and  preferves  as  muchy 
They  fave  the  preflureof  a  Bailiff's  touch. 

Stuffing's  a  charm  attracts  us  every  minute  j 
E'en  female  bofoms  find  protection  in  it ; 
Expos'd  to  open  charms  and  powerful  flattery, 
Why  not  gain  conquefts  by  a  well-mafe'd  battery  ? 

But  truce  to  fatire— Folly's  loft  in  doubt, 
And  this  age  enters  o'er  that  age  goes  out ; 
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None  know,  fo  none  to  blame  can  find  pretext, 

Whether  we  fin  laft  century  or  the  next. 

"  You're  a  bafe  man  !"  cries  wealthy  Madam  Dump, 

To  her  fond  fpoufe  who  took  her  by  the  lump, 

"  To  hide  a  wench  laft  week  behind  the  fcreen  !" 

"  Laft  week,  my  love  ! — laft  Century  you  mean." 

"  Sure  !  fays  Mifs  Lydia  Lank,  an  ancient  maid, 

"  You  will  not  countenance  that  painted  jade  : 

"  I  hate  to  name  the  odious  word  mifcarried-, 

*'   And  yet  the  wanton  minx  was  never  married  !" 

*'  That's  an  old  ftory  !"— •«  O!d  !  two  months  or  fo.'* 

•'  Two  months  !   you  dream  !  a  Century  ago  !" 

"  Dam'me  !"  cries  Dafh,  "  each  age  has  its  beginning  !*'* 
His  chin  quite  buried  in  five  rounds  of  linen  } 
"  Think  you  we  drive  through  life  with  too  much  hafte  ? 
«'  *Tis  neck  or  nothing  with  us  lads  of  tafte  !" 
*'  Your  tafte  !"  cries  Dad  ;  "  I  fear  your  credit  {hocks, 
"  The  rife  of  Cravats  proves  the  fall  of  Stocks : 
"  Save  then  to-day,  to-morrow  we'll  want  fome." 
••  To-morrow,  Squaretoes  1  That's  an  Age  to  come  !" 

Since  then  from  changeful  Time's  uncertain  ftate, 
Our  very  foibles  now  are  out  of  date  ; 
Let  the  Bard's  faults  find  {better  on  the  Stage, 
And  let  his  labours  live  at  leaft  an  age, 

Chear  with  your  fmiles  the  Poet's  growing  joy — 
A  fcanty  harveft  muft  his  hopes  deflroy  ; 
To  brighten  future  profpedls,  all  fhould  now, 
With  heart  and  hand  unite  to— Speed  the  Plough  I 
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,   1  HE  ftage  fhould  be,  to  life,  a  faithful  glafs, 
Reflecting  modes  and  manners  as  they  pafs  j 
If  thefe  extravagant  appear  to  you, 
Blame  not  the  drama, — the  reflection's  true—- 
Our Author  makes  of  virtue  no  parade, 
And  only  ridicules,  the  vice  of  trade; 
Expofes  Folly  in  its  native  tint, 
And  leaves  mankind  to  profit  by  the  hint. 
The  modern  buck, — how  different  from  the  beau 
In  bag  and  ruffles,  fixty  years  ago  ! 
The  city  coxcomb  then  was  feldom  feen, 
(Confin'd  to  Bunhill-row,  orBethnal  green)  : 
Weft  of  Cheapfide  you  then  could  fcarcely  meet 
The  gay  Lothario  — of  Threadneedle-ftreet! 
His  folly  rarely  met  the  public  eye, 
Or,  like  a  lhadow,  pafs'd  unheeded  by  : 
Tradefman  and  rake  were  then  remov'd  as  far 
As  gay  St.  James's  is  from  Temple-bar. 
But  now  the  cit  muft  breathe  a  purer  air, 
The  'Change  he  -vijtts — lives  in  Bed  ford-  fquare — 
Infures  a  fleet— then  Bootle's  club  attends, 
Proud  to  be  notic'd  by  his  titled  friends ; 
And  tries  to  join,  by  Diffipation's  aid, 
The  man  of  fafliion  with  the  man  of  trade. 
Vain  to  aflbciate  with  fuperior  rank, 
He  quits  his  ledger — for  the  Faro  bank ; 
His  darning  curricle  down  Bond-ftreet  drives, 
Rifking  his  own— and  worfe— his  horfes'  lives  ; 
Till,  urging  Fortune's  glowing  wheel  too  faft, 
This  empty  air-blown  bubble  breaks  at  laft  ! 

Tho'  trade  may  give  fuch  upftart  mufhrooms  birth. 
The  Mufe  pays  homage  to  its  real  worth. 
This  ifle  to  commerce  owes  her  fplendid  ftate, 
The  fource  of  all  that  makes  her  truly  great ! 
And  'midft  her  bufy  fons  enough  are  found 
To  raife  deje&ed  mis'ry  from  the  ground. 
While  commerce  with  a  lib'ral  heart  beftows  • 
Her  wealth  to  mitigate  the  poor  man's  woes ; 

A  2  Seeks 
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Seeks  out  the  wretch,  his  gloomy  prifon  cheers, 
And  wipes,  with  pitying  hand,  the  widow's  tears-r- 
The  applauding  world  will  fay  (fuch  bounty  giv'n  i) 
The  Englifh  merchant  is  the  fteward  of  heav'n. 
Our  Author  now  that  candour  would  implore, 
Which  your  indulgence  has  beftow'd  before  j 
Still  on  a  gen'rous  Public  he  depends; 
Give  your  fupport — he  afks  no  better  friends ! 
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ACT    I. 

SCENE  I.— A  Room  in  a  Houfe— Bells  ringing. 
DASHALL  (without). 

LANDLORD! 

LANDLORD  enters  {fmoaking). 
Landlord.     Here  I  am — noify  chap  this. 

Enter  DASHALL. 

Daft.  Where  are  all  your  people?  Damn  it, 
Landlord.,  i^  this  your  attention  ? 

Land.  Who  do  you  damn,  eh  ?  If  you  don't 
like  my  houfe,  march, — there's  another  in  die 
town. 

Dajh.  This  rafcal  now,  becaufe  he  has  the  beft 
beds  and  wine  on  the  road,  claims  the  privilege  of 
nifuldng  his  guefts — call  my  fervants  up. 

Land.  Not  I — enough  plague  with  mv  own- 
why  don't  you  go  to  the  other  <nn  ?  I'll  tcil  you— 
caufe  you  know  when  you  are  well  off,  ha,  ha ! 

A  3  Daft. 
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Dajh.  Impudent  fcoundrel !  but  as  I  want  in- 
formation, I  muft  humour  him — You're  a  high 
fellow. 

Land.  An't  I  ? 

Dajh.  And  fo,  old  Boar's  head,  my  good  friend 
Toby  Allfpice,  by  the  fudden  death  of  his  prede- 
ceflbr,  enters  this  day  upon  the  tonilh  office  of 
fherifF  of  your  ancient  corporation. 

Land.  He  does.— And  what's  better,  by  the  fud- 
den death  of  an  old  maid,  Mifs  Sarah  Saplefs,  he 
and  his  daughter  will,  it  is  faid,  enter  upon  the 
fingering  of  about  thirty  thoufand  pounds. 

Dajh.  Good  news,  egad  ! — Well,  old  Porcupine, 
get  dinner;  and,  d'ye  hear,  none  of  vour  ropy 
champagne — the  real  fluff  (Jlap\  him  on  the  back). 

Land;  Well,  I  will-Ecod,  I  like  you. 

Dajb.  Come,  be  off  (Jlrikcs  him  with  his  whip}. 

Land.  Ecod,   you   have  an  agreeable  way  with 

you.  [£**/,  Jhrugginghis  Jhoulders. 

Dajh.  In  the  ticklifh  ftate  of  my  circumftances, 

Allfpice  and  his  daughter  will  be  worth  attending  to. 

Enter  SERVANT. 

Strv.  Letters,  fir,  from  London.  [Exit. 

Dajh.  Now  for  fj.'  this  makes  me  a  bankrupt, 
or  a  good  man.  (Reads}  "  Dear  Dafhall,  all's 
"  up." — As  I  thought. — tf  Transfer  fwears  if  you 
"  don't  fettle  your  bear  account  in  a  week,  he'll 
"  black-board  you." — Plenfant  enough ! — "  Affec- 
«  tionate  inquiries  are  making  after  you  at  Lloyd's; 
<4  and,  to  crown  all,  Hops  were  fo  lively  laft  mar- 
«c  ket,  that  there  is  already  a  lofs  of  thoufands 
«  upon  that  fcheme — Nothing  can  faveyou  but  the 
«  ready.— Yours,  TIM.  TICK." 

"  N.  B. 
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<c  N.  B.  Green  peas  wei\  yefterday  fold  at 
"  Leadenhall-Market  at  nine- pence  a  peck  j  fo 
"  your  bet  of  three  thoufand  pounds  on  that  event 
"  is  'loft."  So  !  lurch'd  every  way — (locks,  in- 
furance,  hops,  hazard,  and  green  peas,  all  over 
the  left  fhoulder  j  and  then,  like  a  flat,  I  maft  get 
pigeon'd  at  faro  by  ladies  of  quality,  for  the  fwagger 
of  faying,  "  The  Duchefs  and  I  were  curft  jolly  laft 
"  night  $"  but,  confufion  to  defpair !  I  am  no 
flincher. — If  I  can  but  humbug  old  Allfpice  out  of 
a  few  thoufands,  and  marry  his  daughter,  I  fhall 
cut  a  gay  figure,  and  make  a  fplafh  yet. 

Waiter  (without).  A  room  for  Lady  Sorrel ! 

Dajb.  What  the  devil  brings  her  here  ? — Old  and 
ugly  as  (he  is,  I'll  take  decent  odds  but  'tis  an  in- 
trigue. 

Enter  LADY  SORREL. 

Lady  Sor.  Inform  my  coufm  Cauftic  I'm  here 
— Ah !  Dafhall,  I  fuppofe  the  warm  weather  has 
driven  you  from  town. 

Dajh.  True  \  London  was  certainly  too  hot  for 
me  j  but  how  could  your  ladylhip  leave  the  fafcina- 
tion  of  play  ? 

Lady  Sor.  Hufh  !  that's  not  my  rural  character.— 
I  always  affimilate. — The  fact  is,  Dick,  I  have 
here  a  ftrange,  plain-fpoken,  worthy,  and  wealthy 
relation  ;  he  gives  .  me  confiderable  fums  to  diftri- 
bute  in  London  to  the  needy,  which  I  lofe  in  play, 
to  people  of  falhion  \  and  you'll  allow  that  is  giving 
£hem  to  the  needy,  and  fulfilling  the  worthy  donor's 
ritention,  ha,  ha! 

Dajh.  Then  you  are  not  here  becaufe  your  fa- 
vourite,  young  Tangent,  is  arrived  ?  eh  ! 

A  4  Lady 
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Lady  Sor.  What!  Dick,  have  you  found  out  my 
attachment  there  ?  Well,  I  confefs  it:  and  if  my 
regard  be  not,  I'll  take  care  my  revenge  (hall  be, 
gratified;  and  'tis  a  great  confolation  that  one  is 
nearly  as  fweet  as  the  other. 

Dajh.  And  I'll  be  equally  candid.  The  mifer- 
able  fact  is,  I  am  completely  brozier'd,  cut  down 
to  a  fixpence,  and  have  left  town. 

Lady  Sor.  Like  a  fkilful  engineer,  who,  having 
laid  his  train  for  the  deftruftion  of  others,  prudently 
retires  during  the  blow-up. 

Cauft.  (without)  In  the  next  room,  do  you  fay? 
(Enters)  Lady  Sorrel,  I  rejoice  to  fee  you,  and 
have  provided  at  home  for  your  reception. 

Lady  Sor.  Then  I'll  order  my  carriage  and  fer- 
vants  there. 

Cauft.  Noj  I  can  depend  on  your  prudence, 
but  not  on  your  fervants' — S'death  !  were  any  of 
your  fafhionable  London  fervants  to  get  footing  in 
my  family,  I  fuppoie  in  a  week  my  old  houfekeeper 
would  give  converfatioms,  a  little  mufic,  and  two- 
penny faro. 

Dajh.  Vaftly  well. — By  no  means  contemptible. 
Cauft.  Sir! 

Lady  Sor.  Coofin,  this  is  Mr.  Dafhall,  one  of 
the  firft  men  in  the  city, — fees  the  firft  company, 

lives  in  the  firft  ftyle 

Cauft.  This  a  merchant  of  the  city  of  London  ? 
DaJJj.  Curfe  the  quiz  !  I'll  throw  off"  a  little — 
Perhaps  you've  not  been  in  town  lately. 
Cauft.  No,  fir. 

Dajh.  Oh,  the  old  fchool — quite   gone   by — 
remember  my   old  gig  of  a   father  wore  a  velvet 
night  cap  in  his  compting  houfe—  what  a  vile  bore, 
ha,  ha! 

Cauft 
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Cauft.  And  pray,  fir,  what  may  you  wear  in  your 
compting  houfe? 

Dajk.  Strike  me  moral  if  I've  feen  it  thefe  three 
months.  If  you  wifh  to  trade  in  ftyle,  and  make  a 
fpla/b)  you  muft  fancy  Cheapfide  Newmarket,  and 
Lloyd's  and  the  Alley  faro  tables,  for  Demoivre  has 
as  completely  oufted  Cocker's  Arithmetic  with  us, 
as  Hoyle  has  the  complete  Houfewife  with  our 
wives.  Egad — talk  of  Brooks's  or  Newmarket- 
chicken  hazard  to  the  game  we  play  at  Lloyd's — 
monopoly's  the  word  now,  old  boy  j  hops,  corn, 
fugar,  furs — at  all  in  the  ring. 

Cauft.  Amazing!  fir,  your  capital  muft  be  afto- 
nilhing  to  be — at  ail  in  the  ring  (mimicking). 

Dajh.  Capital !    an  old  bugbear — never  thought 
of  now — no,  paper — difcounc  does  it. 
Cauft.  Paper  ! 

DaJb.rA.ye  ;  fuppofe  I  owe  a  tradefman,  my 
taylor  for  inftance,  two  thoufand  pounds. 

Cauft,  A  merchant  owe  his  taylor  two  thoufand 
pounds  !  mercy  on  us ! 

Dajh.  I  give  him  my  note  for  double  the  fum, 
he  difcounts  ir — I  touch  half  in  the  ready — note 
comes  due — double  the  fum  again— touch  half 
again,  and  foon  to  the  tune  of  fifty  rhoufand  pounds. 
If  monopolies  anfwer,  make  all  ftraight — if  not, 
fma(h  into  the  Gazette.  Brother  merchants  fay 
"  damn'd  fine  fellow — lived  in  ftyle — only  traded 
beyond  his  capital." — So,  certificate's  figned — ruin 
a  hundred  of  two  reptiles  of  retailers,  and  fo  begin 
die  war  again. — That's  the  way  to  make  a  fplafti— - 
devilifh  nea*,  isn't  it  ? 
Cauft.  Pretty  well. 

Dajh.  How  you  (tare!  you  dont  know  nothing  of 
life,  old  boy. 

Ctujl. 
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Cauft.  Vulgar  fcoundrel ! 

Dajh.  We  are  the  boys  in  the  city!  Why  there's 
Sweetwort,  the  brewer, — don't  you  know  Sweet- 
wort  ?  dines  an  hour  later  than  any  duke  in  the 
kingdom— imports  his  own  turtle — -drefTes  turbot 
by  a  flop  watch — has  houfe-larr.b  fed  on  cream, 
and  pigs  on  pine- apples — gave  a  jollification 
t'other  day — Stokehole  in  the  brewhoufe — afked  a 
dozen  peers — ail  glad  to  come — can't  live  as  we  do. 
Who  make  the  fplafh  in  Hyde-Park?  who  fill  the 
Tit  at  the  opera  ?  who  inhabit  the  fquares  in  the 
weft  ?  why,  the  knowing  ones  from  the  eaft  to  be 
fure. 

Cauft.  Not  the  wife  ones  from  the  eaft,  I'm  fure. 

Dajh.  Who  fupport  the  faftii enable  faro  tables  ? 
oh,  how  the  ducheffts  chuckle  and  rub  their  hands, 
when  they  fee  one  of  us ! 

Cauft.  Duchefles  keep  gaming  tables  ! 

Da/h.  To  be  fure !  how  the  devil  fhou'd  they 
live  r  fuch  a  blow-up  the  other  night !  you  were 
there,  Lady  Sorrel ! 

Lady  Sor.  I  at  a  faro  table ! 

Cauft.  No,  no. 

Dajh.  {afide)  Upon  my  honour  I  beg  pardon— 
you  fee,  fir,  the  duchefs  was  dealing,  and  Mrs.  Swag- 
ger was  punting  .  Oh  ho !  cries  Mrs.  Swagger, 
**  That  was  very  neatly- done" — "  What  do  you 
mean  ?  "  fays  the  duchefs — "  Only,  madam,  I  faw 
you  flip  a  card" — "  Dam'me,"  fays  the  duchefs— 

Cauft.  Says  the  duke. 

Dajh.  Says  the  duchefs. 

Cauf:,  No,  no!    "  Dam'me,"  fays  the  duke. 

Dajh.  Piha  !  the  duchefs,  I  tell  you.  It's  her  way, 

Cauft.  Her  way  !  O  Lud  ! 

Dajh.  Where  was  I  ?  oh,  "  Dam'me,"  fays  the 
15  duchefs, 
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duchefs,"  but  you  turn  out  of  my  houfe" — "  And 
.curfe  fne,"  cries  little  mifs  Swagger,  (a  fweet  ami- 
able little  creature  of  about  fourteen,)  "  if  we  ftay 
here  to  be  fsvindled." — Words  got  high,  and  oaths 
flew  about  like  rouleaus  j  but  as  they  had  .plucked 
me  of  my  laft  feather,  I  got  up,  and,  in  imitation 
of  my  betters,  twang'd  off  a  few  dam'mes,  and 
retired. 

Cauft.  The  world's  at  an  end — all  is  fophifti- 
cated! — nothing  bears  even  it's  right  name- 
whoredom  is  gallantry ;  fwindling,  running  out ; 
female  debauchery,  a  faux-pas.  The  murdering 
duellift  has  a  nice  fenfe  of  honour  j  the  cuckold- 
maker  is  a  dear  delicious  devil ;  and  the  cuckold 
the  beft  humour'd  creature  in  the  world. 

Dajh.  Well  faid,  old  one  ! — you've  fome  nous 
about  you.  • 

Cauft.  Foul-tongued  blockhead ! 
Tang,  (without}   Tell  counfellor  Endlefs  I'll  be 
in  court  prefently. 

Cauft.  I  think  I  know  that  voice. 
Lady  Sor.  (tenderly)    So  do    I   (a/k/,?).— 'Tis 
your  darling  nephew,  your  adopted   Tangent — I 
faw  hirn  come  out  of  a  chaife  with  two  barrifters. 

Cauft.  Plha !  barrifters !  you  forget  he  is  in  the 
army. 

Lady  Sor.  May'nt  1  truft  my  eyes  ? 
Cauft.  Why  at  fifty-nine,  coufm,  eyes  are  not 
always  to  be  trufted.     Pray,  Mr.  Dafhall,  do  you 
know  this  nephew  of  mine  * 

Dajb.  Oh  yes ;  but  he  aflbciates  with  authors 
and  wits,  quite  out  of  our  fet — we  in  the  city  don't 
vote  them  gentlemen— you'll  never  find  no  wit  at 
my  table,  I'll  take  care  of  that. — But  you  expeft 
company,  and  fo  I'll  be  dT  to  my  friend  Allipice's 

-By 
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— By  the  way,  I  hear  his  daughter  will  touch  to 
the  tune  of  thirty  thoufand  pounds. 

Cauft.  Very  likely :  but  I  dont  know  any  good 
it  will  do  her. 

Dajh.  Not  do  good  !  I  beg  pardon.  Riches  give 
wit,  elegance. 

Cauft.  Do  they  ?  I'm  forry  you're  fo  poor. 

Dafh.  Eh  !  what !  oh  neat  enough !  and  what 
do  you  fay  Riches  give,  queer  one  ? 

Cauft,  Generally,  vulgar  impertinence. 

Dajb.  I  congratulate  you  on  being  fo  rich,  ha, 
ha!  rat  me!  but  a.t  laft  I've  faid  a  good  one. — 
Lady  Sorrel,  your  devoted.— Good  bye,  queer 
one! — What  a  fuperlative  gig  it  is !  [£*//. 

Cauft.  Was  not  that  my  nephew's  voice  ? 

Enter  TANGENT. 

Sir,  your  moft  obedient ! 

Tang.  Ah,  my  dear  uncle!  who  could  have  ex- 
pected to  have  feen  you  in  this  part  of  the  world  ? 

Cauft.  This  part  of  the  world  ?  why,  'tis  the 
town  I  live,  in,  is  it  not  ?  and  have  not  you  come 
on  purpofe  to  vifit  me  ? 

Vang.  True,  uncle ;  I  was — 

Cauft.  At  your  old  tricks,  caftle-building. 
Fancying  yourfelf  Tippoo  Saib,  I  warrant,  or  em- 
peror of  all  the  Ruffias. 

Tang.  No,  no,  you  wrong  me — Ah,  Lady  Sor- 
rel !  how  cou'd  you  leave  town,  where  you  were 
the  ton? 

Cauft.  The  ton,  ha,  ha  !  Then  I  fuppofe  grand- 
mothers are  the  ton  ? 

Tang.  You  have  hit  it,  uncle  (afide  to  CAUSTIC). 
—I  never  faw  you  look  fo  well  (fo  LADY 

SORREL), 

Lady 
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Lady  Sor.  Dear  fir,  you  flatter. 

Caufl.  He  does,  he  does.  Come,  fir,  no  more 
of  that.  Age  is  refpeclable,  and  you  ought  to  be 
above  making  a  jeft  of  an  old  woman. 

Lady  Sor.  Mr.  Cauftic,  your  behaviour  is  in- 
tolerable. Mr.  Tangent,  do  you  dine  with  us  ? 

Tang.  Nothing  can  afford  me  greater  felicity — 

Caufl.  Than  to  dine  with  an  old  woman — 
Nonfenfe  !  Go  home,  coufin,  go  home. 

Lady  Sor.  Brute  !  — Mr.  Tangent,  good  morn- 
ing. Sweet,  elegant  youth  !  how  my  heart  doats 
on  him.  [Exit. 

Caufl.  Frank,  leave  that  curfed  trick,  that — 

Tang.  I  know  what  you  mean-— I  believe  I  ufed 
to  indulge  in  little  flights  of  fancy. 

Caufl.  You  did  indeed. 

Tang.  Ah,  that's  all  over.  My  life  paffes  in  a 
dull  confident  uniformity. 

Caufl.  I'm  glad  on't — Well,  how  goes  on  the 
regiment  ? 

Tang.  The  regiment  ?  Qh  !   I've  left  the  army. 

Caufl.  Qh  \  you've  left  the  army  (imitating} — • 
and  why,  fir  ? 

Tang.  I  don't  know — I  imagine  1  was  tired  of 
the  routine,  field-days,  parade,  mefs-dinners,  and 
fo— 

Caufl.  And  fo  what,  fir  ? 

Tang.  I  determined  to  adhere  to  the  law. 

Caufl.  I've  no  patience  with  your  folly.  But, 
fir,  are  you  fure  the  law  has  brought  you  here  ?  Is 
it  not  fome  ridiculous  love  affair,  fome  jilting  tit 
from  Exeter  ? 

Tang,  (afide)  I'll  humour  his  diflike  to  the  fex 
I-— Women  !  Gewgaws  for  boys  and  dotards. 

fauff,  True.     He  has  a  fine  underftanding. 
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Tang.  What  are  they  all  ? 
Cauft.  Aye,    what  are  they  all  ? 
Fang.  The  beft  of  them  are  virtuoufly  vicious, 
and  impertinently  condefcending. 
Cauft.  He's  a  fine  youth  ! — Go  on. 
Fang.  All  a  contraction. 
Cauft.  True,  Frank  j  Pope  himfelf  fays  fo— 

"  Woman's  at  beft  a  contradi&ion  ftill  i" 

then  he  goes  on — 

"  A  fop  their  paffion,  and  their  prize,  a  fot." 

Tang.  <c  Alive,  ridiculous;  and  dead,  forgot." 
— Sir,  I've  the  whole  epiftle  by  heart. 

Cauft.  Have  you  ?  Come  to  my  arms.  Now 
flick  to  this  and  the  law,  and  my  whole  fortune  is 
your  own when  I  die. 

Tang.  And  in  the  mean  time  I'll  thank  you  for 
a  thoufand  pounds. 

Cauft.  Thank  me!  I  dare  fay  you  will.  A 
thoufand  pounds  !  'But  how  is  it  to  be  employed  ? 
What  fafhionable  fcheme  ? 

Tang.  A  very  unfashionable  one,  uncle — in  pay- 
ing my  debts. 

Cauft.  You  know,  Frank,  you  once  difgraced 
yourfelf,  and  deeply  offended  me,  by  borrowing 
money  of  M'Query,  a  knavifh  money-lender. — If 
your  debts  are  of  that  defcription,  you  become  my 
antipathy,  my  deteftation. 
Tang.  On  my  honour,  no. 

Cauft.  Well  then,  as  1  can  better  afford  to  lofe 
it  than  an  honeft  creditor^  I'll  give  it  you  on  con- 
ditions— firft,  that  you  adhere  to  the  law. 

Tang, 
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Tang.  Granted. 

Cauft.  Secondly,  that  you  leave  that  hair-brain'd 
folly,  which  makes  me  mad, — that  caftle-building. 

Tang.  Oh  !    granted. 

Cauft.  And  laftly,  that  this  thoufand  fhall  be 
the  fum  total  of  your  extravagance. 

Tang.  With  all  my  heart — And  here's  my  hand. 

Cauft.  But,  Frank,  what  fay  you  to  30,000!. 
down  on  the  nail  ? 

Tang.  I  fay,  fir,  that  no  particular  objection  to 
it  ftrikes  me  at  prefent. 

Cauft.  Then  I'll  tell  you— Here's  a  will  by 
which  it  is  fuppofed  mifs  Clementina  Allfpice  will 
be  heirefs  to  that  fum.  Now  I'll  introduce  you  : 
and  if,  on  feeing  her,  you  agree  with  me  that  (he 
is  grofsly  vulgar,  and  extravagantly  affeded, — in 
fliort,  fhould  you  thoroughly  diflike  her,  I  can  fee 
no  rational  objection  to  your  marrying  her, 

Tang.  Certainly  not — I'll  attend  youj  but  firft 
I  muft  go  to  the  courts, 

Cauft.  Aye,  ftick  to  the  law — (lick  to  that— 
flick  to  any  thing.  You  remember  your  pranks 
—This  hour  writing  a  fatire  on  the  frivolity  of  the 
age,  the  next,  riding  a  hundred  miles  to  (hoot  at  a 
target  —One  day  dreft  in  folemn  black  for  the 
purpofe  of  ordination — The  next  in  a  pink  jacket 
and  jockey  cap,  riding  a  match  at  Newmarket— 
So,  no  more  of  that,  but  ftick  to  the  law. 

Tang.  To  be  fure  j  what  expanfion  of  intellect 
it  occafions !  What  honours  does  it  not  lead  to  ! 

Cauft.  True. 

Tang.  Think  of  the  woolfack. 

Cauft.  Yes. 

Tang.  There's  an  object  to  look  to ! 

Cauft,  Tremendous! 

Tang. 
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'Tang.  My  ambition  anticipates  my  honours,  and 
I  fee  myfelf  in  the  envied  fituation. 

Cauft.  Eh! 

fang.  Drefs'd  in  my  robes,  I  bow  to  the  throne. 
(Sits  down  with  dignity  in  a  chair.) 

Cauft.  Zounds  !  now  he's  at  it. 

(TANGENT  rifes  and  puts  on  bis  bat.} 
Order  !  Order  !  is  ic  your  lordfhips'  pleafure  this 
bill  do  pafs — As  many  as  are  content,  fay  "Aye," 
— Not  content,  "  No" — The  contents  have  it. 

Cauft.  Now  would  it  not  provoke  the  devil  ?— 
I  humbly  move  that  your  lordlhip  may  leave  the 
woolfack,  and  that  your  brains  may  ceafe  to  go  a 
wool-gathering. 

Tang.  My  lord! — Eh! — Oh  !— I  beg  your 
cxcule,  uncle — I  was  juft  indulging  a  little  flight. 

Cauft.  Yes,  I  kno.v  you  were — But  where  are 
you  going  ? 

'Tang.  To  the  courts. 

Cauft.  Pray  (lick  to  the  law. 

¥ang.  And  to  the  woolfack.  Does  not  the  hope 
of  that  fill  our  universities  with  blockheads — and 
cram  our  courts  full  of  barrifters,  with  heads  as 
empty  as  they  leave  their  clients'  pockets  ?— As 
many  as  are  content,  fay  '*  Aye" — Not  content, 
«  No'1 — The  contents  have  it.  [Exit. 

Cauft.  So-^-mad  and  abfurd  as  ever !  Butltruft 
he  has  a  good  heart,  and  I'll  give  him  fair  play  ; 
for,  fometimes,  the  fubfiding  oppofition  of  worth 
and  folly  produces  the  brighteft  characters,  even  as 
the  beautiful  firmament  is  faid  to  have  been  formed 
from  the  contending  chaos  of  light  and  darknefs. 

[Exit. 
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SCENE    II. 

FAULKNER'S   Houfe — A   knocking    at   the     door, 
Faulkner  croj/es  the  ft  age,  and  opens  the  door* 

Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  Captain  Faulkner,  my  matter  (Mr.  Cauf- 
tic)  will  wait  on  you  this  morning  for  the  pay- 
ment of  his  rent. 

Faulk.  My  compliments,  and  I  fhall  be  glad  to 
fee  him.  [Exit  Servant. 

Thank  heaven,  enough  remains  for  that!  My 
rent  being  paid,  perhaps  1  may  glofs  over  the 
meagre  hue1  of  poverty,  till  my  law-fuit  is  decided. 
(A  harp  is  heard)  Poor  Julia  !  didft  thou  know 
thy  tacher's  abjtft  penury,  'twou'd  break  thy 
heart.  Perhaps  i:  may  be  conceded — at  leaft  I'll 
try  to  think  io—  Julia  !  my  daughter! 

Enter  JULIA. 

Julia.  My  deareft  father ! 

Faulk    My  child  !  thou  art  this  day  of  age. 

Julia  Yes,  fir  (averting  her  face  with  dejeftion, 
then  recovering  berfelf).  —  1  beg  your  pardon. 

Faulk.  Heirefs  of  penury  !  My  darling  girl  ! 
Oh,  had  heaven  fo  will'd  ir,  this  had  been  a 
morning  that  pleafure  might  have  long'd  for. 
The  fad  reverfe  made  deep  a  ftranger  to  me.  I 
rofe,  and  gave-  thee,  Julia,  all  a  poor  fond  father 
could, — a  blefiing  at  the  throne  of  mercy. 

B  Julia. 
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Julia.  More  rich,  more  valued  than  all  the 
fplendotir  we  have  loft.  Indeed  I  grieve  not  for 
it.  Pray,  fir,  be  cheerful,  as  we  are  above  the 
reach  of  want. 

Faulk.  Oh!  (ftifling  a  groan)  True,  my  love ; 
return  to  your  harp — I  expe^  my  attorney — he 
difpatched,  I'll  come  to  thee — Sure  he  ftays  I—- 
What fays  my  watch  ? — hold — I  forgot  I  had 
parted  with  it  (afide). 

Julia.  How  fortunate !  Look,  fir,  I've  made  a 
purchafe  for  you  [Jhcvting  a,  watch).  Since  you 
loft  yours,  you  have  been  lels  punctual  in  coming 
home,  and  I  have  been  the  lofer  of  many  a  happy 
hour — 'Tis  quite  a  bargain — the  man  will  call  to 
day  for  the  money. 

Faulk.  How  unlucky  ! 

Julia.  You  are  not  angry?  You  cannot  be!, 
What,  not  a  kifs  for  my  attention  ? 

Faulk.  My  only  comfort !  (kij/es  her)  Here's  a 
bank-note — pay  for  your  purchafe,  and  employ 
the  reft  in  procuring  our  houfehold  wants.  Go  in — 
a  thoufand  bleflings  on  thee  !  [Exit  JULIA. 

Poor  lucklefs  wench  !    Oh,   how  willingly   would 
I  lay  down  this  life,  but  for  thy  fake,  my  child  ! 

M'ghiery  (without).   Captain  Faulkner  ! 

(FAULKNER  goes  to  the  door  and  opens  it.) 

Enter  M' QUERY. 

Faulk.  Ah,  my  attorney!  Speak,  tell  me,  re- 
lieve the  fufferings  of  a  parent's  heart — am  I  to 
defpair  ?  (M'QuERY  Jhakes  his  head)  Is  there  a, 
hope  ? 

M< Query*  Here's  a  letter. 
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(FAULKNER  opens  it  with  trepidation  and  gives  it  to 

M'QUERY.) 

Faulk.   Pray  read  it. 

M'Qucry  (reads)  :  <c  Sir,  I  am  forry  that  inftead 
<f  of  congratulating  you  on  the  recovering  your 
"  valuable  eftates,  I  have  to  inform  you,  that  by 
*f  an  unlucky  and  accidental  error  in  our  decla- 
<e  ration,  we  were  nonfuited.  I  muft  trouble  you 
"  to  remit  me  200!.  as  I  cannot  in  prudence 
"  undertake  the  continuance  of  this  important 
"  caufe  without  the  cofts  being  fecured  to  me— 
"  you*  faithful  fervanr, 

"  DEDIMUS  DUPLEX." 

Faulk.  Ruin,  ruin  ! 

M'Query.  Oh,  here's  a  bit  of  a.poftfcript  —  <c  A 
Mr.  Tangent  —  " 

Faulk.  Who?  (alarm'  d.) 

M-  ghtery.  What's  the  matter?  (reads)  —  "  A 
Mr.  Tangent  has  been  frequently  inquiring  after 
you." 

Faulk.  How  unlucky  ! 

M^£)uery.  That  you  did  not,  fee  him  ? 

Fau/k.  (with  hesitation)  Y  —  ye  —  ves  —  fir  — 

MQuery.  How  lucky  then!  for  I  faw  himjuft 
now. 

Faulk.  In  this  town  ? 

M'Qery.  Yes  ;  I'll  brin     him  here  in  a  crack 


Faulk.  Hold  !  not  for  the  world. 

Mc  Query.  Not  for  the  world  !    what  makes  you 

tremble  ?  —  Oh,  ho  !  there's  a  bit  of  a  fecret,  and  I 

muft  be  mafter  of  it  (afide).—  Come,  an't  I  your 

B  *  friend  ? 
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friend  ?  Did  not  I  come  and  offer  my  friendship 
and  affiftance,  without  even  knowing  you  ? 

Faulk.  You  did  fo. 

M'ghtery.  And  an't  I  ftill  ready  with  my  friend- 
Ihip  and  fcrvice  ? — and  I  will  affift  you. 

Faulk.  Will  you,  will  you,  fir  ?  Indeed  I  want 
it.  Hear  then  my  unhappy  ftory  j  but  fwear  by 
facred  honour. 

M  Query.  If  you've  a  bit  of  a  bible,  I'll  take 
my  oach — honour's  all  rnoonfhine  ! 

Faulk.  No,  fir.  Honour  is  the  confervation 
of  fociety :  without  it  even  our  virtues  wou'd  be 
dangerous.  It  tempers  courage,  and  vice  it  puts 
to  lhame  j  it  irradiates  truth,  and  mixes  up  op- 
pofing  paffions  in  the  fweet  compound  of  urbanity. 

Ml  Query.  Oh,  very  true  !  (afide)  I'll  pop  that 
into  my  next  brief.  Oh,  it  Will  make  a  flafhy 
fpeech  for  one  of  our  fine  pathetic  barrifters !  But 
now  for  the  fecret.  Whatever  you  communicate 
lhall  be  locked  here,  upon  my  honour. 

Faulk.  It  was  my  fate  to  marry  contrary  to  my 
father's  will,  and  I  was  driven  by  misfortune  to 
India;  where,  after  a  refidence  of  eighteen  years, 
the  news  reached  me  of  my  father's  deceafe,  and 
that  at  his  death  he  had  done  me  the  juftice  he 
refufed  me  living.  I  was  about  to  return  to 
England  to  take  poffeflion  of  my  eftates,  when  the 
fervice  demanded  my  affiftance  to  check  the  in- 
roads of  a  powerful  banditti  that  infcfted  the 
frontier.— In  a  iVirmifh,  Lieutenant  Richmond,  a 
brave  lad,  fell  by  my  fide — he  gave  to  my  care 
one  thoufand  pounds,  as  a  bequeft  to  his  friencj 
Mr  Tangent. 

M  Query.  So  far,  fo  well. 

Faulk.  On  my  return,  fir,  I  found  my  wife 

dying, 
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dying. — I  am  forry  to  trouble  you  with  hearing 
my  misfortunes. 

Mf  Query.  Don't  mention  it — 'tis  a  pleafure — 
you  found  your  wife  dying. 

Faulk.  And  my  patrimony,  as  you  know, 
ufurped  by  a  diftant  and  wealthy  relation — I  en- 
deavoured to  find  Mr.  Tangent— 

Ml Query.  Oh,  no  ! 

Faulk.  Indeed  I  did,  fir — diftrefies  came  upon 
me — arrears  for  my  daughter's  education — the  ex- 
pences  of  my  wife's  funeral  (weeps'}. 

M-Query  (afide}.  Nobody  would  grudge  that, 
fure. 

Faulk,  And  the  hopes  of  recovering  my  right 
by  law,  induced  me,  fir,  to — to — • — 

M'Query.  Make  ufe  of  Mr.  Tangent's  money. 

Faulk.  Y — yes — fir.  I  doubted  not  but  I  cou'd 
foon  replace  it.  I  had  confiderable  prize-money 
due— aye,  and  fomewhat  hardly  earn'd — but  ic  is 
not  paid.  Involved  with  agents,  proctors 

M'Query.  Aye,  and  fweet  pretty  picking  it  is. 

Faulk.  Then,  fir,  I  hoped  foon  to  recover  my 
eftates.  But  the  progrefs  of  the  law  is,  you  know, 
fo  very  flow — 

M'Query.  We  don't — we  don't  hurry  ourfelves 
certainly. 

Faulk.  Now,  fir,  wou'd  you  advance  the  money 
to  pay  Mr.— 

M  Query.  Why  you  don't  mean  to  pay  it, 
do  you? 

Faulk.  Sir!    (with  indignation.'} 

M(  Query.  Don't  bother  yourfelf  about  fuch  a 
trifle — pay  him  !  pugh  !  (luff!  Between  ourfelves, 
I  thought  you  had  been  dabbling  in  a  little 
forgery. 

B  3  Faulk. 
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Faulk.  Villain!  (feizes  him,  M'QuERY  /miles') 
Oh  !  I  beg  pardon — you  are  pleafant. 

M{ Query.  Yes,  I  am  very  pleaiant ;  and  I  wifli 
I  cou'd  return  the  compliment,  (ajide)  What  a 
tiger ! — However  I'm  glad  you  have  the  cafh, 
becaufe 

Faulk.  Even  now  I  gave  the  laft  guinea  I  pof- 
fefs'd  ro  nny  daughter. 

M  Query  That's  unlucky!  becaufe  here*s  a 
little  bit  of  a  bill  for  labour,  trouble,  care,  and 
diligence,  as  we  fay. 

Faulk,  (taking  it)  This,  then,  is  your  prof- 
ferred  affiftance. 

Mf  Query.  Oh  !  read  it,  read  it !  You'll  find  it 
right  to  an  eigtrpence  ! 

Faulk.  (reads)  <f  Attending  you  frequently  to 
offer  my  advice  and  friendihip  without  being  able 
to  meet  you,  two  pounds  two"  (with  feverity). 

M'Query.  That's  right  and  proper,  and  'tis  all 
like  it  j  but  as  you've  no  cafh,  you  may  as  well 
fign  a  little  bit  of  a  bond  and  judgment:  it  will 
make  the  debt  an  even  fifty. 

Faulk.  Aye,  any  thing  (walks  about  in  diforder). 

M  Query.  Tis  a  pity  you're  fo  poor. 

Faulk.  Hufh  !  for  heaven's  lake — 

M'Qjiery.  I'm  worth  twenty  thoufand. 

Faulk.   You're  a  lucky  man,  fir. 

M'Query.  Here's  a  bond  ready. 

Faulk.  Within  there  !   bring  pen  and  ink. 

M* Query.  Ha,  ha !  you  forget  that  you  have 
not  a  parcel  of  fervants  now.  That's  a  good  one  ! 
ha,  ha! 

Faulk.  (attempting  to  laugh)  Ha,  ha !  I  did  fo, 
fir. — Damnation  !  is  life  worth  holding  on  thefe 
lerms  ?  We  fhall  find  them  in  the  next  room. 
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M'gtuery.  Now,  fir,  tho'  you  have  put  yourfelf 
in  my  power— 

Faulk.  Hah  !  in  your  power — (hallow  fool  ! 
mark  me.  Dare  but  to  hint  at  what  I've  told  you, 
and,  by  the  honour  I  have  loft,  your  life  pays  the 
forfeit — 4o  you  mark  ?  In  your  power  !  do  you 
mark,  I  fay  ? 

M'Query.  O  yes !  I  was  not  in  earned.  I  was 
pleafant  again.  Oh,  what  a  devil  he  is  !  'Tis  hard 
to  be  fo  poor — I'm  worth  twenty  thoufand  every 
fhilJing. 

Faulk.  This  way.     Unfeeling  man  ! 

[Exeunt. 


THE   END    OF   THE   FIRST   ACT, 
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ACT     II. 

SCENE  I.  —  A  Room  at  ALLSPICE'S  Houfe. 
Enter  CLEMENTINA  and  FANNY. 

CLEMENTINA. 

ijOW  do  I  look,  Fanny  ?  Do  you  know,  Fanny, 
my  dead  aunt  was  quite  teazing  —  1  declare  and 
vow  (be  once  fent  for  me  to  fee  her  die,  and  I 
found  her  dancing  a  Scotch  reel  at  an  affembly. 
How  horrid  provoking  !  Have  you  an  idea, 
Fanny,  how  much  one  ought  to  cry  for  an  aunt  ? 

Fanny.  I  dont  really  know,  mifs. 

Clem.  Oh,  Fanny!  you  lived  with  Lady  Efchallot 
when  her  hufband  died.  Did  (he  make  it  a  point 
to  take  on  ? 

Fanny.  O  yes  !  ma'am. 

Ckm.  Did  it  tell,  Fanny  ? 

Fanny.  Exceedingly,  ma'am. 

Clem.  I  dare  fay  it  wou'd  be  ftylifli,  'tis  fo  par- 
ticular. Oh  !  I  fhall  have  oceans  of  lovers  when 
I  get  this  fortune.  'Tis  fo  fhocking  to  be  con- 
(lant,  I  vow  —  after  you  have  cut  your  jokes  and 
fhown  your  tricks,  it  grows  fo  infipid,  and  you  do 

long 
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long  for  another  lover  in  fuch  a  ft  vie,  yow've  no 
idea.  Here  comes  pa — Do  you  know,  Fanny, 
that  pa's  keeping  a  Ihop  honifies  me  to  that  de- 
gree—  [Exit  FANNY. 

Enter  ALLSPICE,  with  his  velvet  cap  and  apron  on. 

Attfpice.  Ah,Cleme! — What!  dizen'd  out — ex- 
pecl:  to  touch  the  mopufles,  eh  ? 

Clem.  Indeed,  pa,  I'm  reduced  to  defpair.to  fee 
you  out  of  mourning. 

Allfp.  Firft  let's  fee  the  will.  Time  enough  to 
mourn  when  I  find  there's  fomething  to  rejoice  at. 
I  wifh  Cauftic  would  come — bufy  day,  Cleme— 
As  fheriff,  I  muft  ufher  the  judges  into  the  town— 
as  tradefman,  muft  attend  my  cuftomers — fo,  what 
between  the  judges  in  the  court,  and  the  old  wo- 
men in  the  (hop,  I've  my  hands  full. 

Enter  Servant. 
Serv.  Mr.  Cauftic  and  Mr.  M'Query,  fir. 

Enter  CAUSTIC  and  M'QyERY. 

Allfp.  Ah,  friend  Cauftic!  glad  to  fee  you — fer- 
vant,  Mr.  Attorney — come,  bring  chairs,  read 
quick — never  mind  ftops — bufy  day  ! 

Cauft.  Mifs  Clementina,  how  do  you  do?  Thelc 
are  rather  gay  habiliments  for  mourning. 

Clem.  Mr.  Cauftic,  no  obfervations.  As  pa 
fays,  read. 

Cauft.  With  all  my  heart — except  the  colour, 
gay  as  a  bride. 

Clem,  Don't  be  impertinent,  man. 

Caujf. 

M 
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Cauft  And  the  head  too — heigho  !  Well,  here 
is  the  will,  and  thus  I  break  the  Tea! — now  for  it. 

Allfp.  Aye,  now  for  it  (they  all  feat  tbemfelves). 

Cauft.  (reads}  "  I,  Sarah  Saplefs,  fpinfter,  be- 
<e  ing  of  found  and  difpofing  mind,  do  make  this 
<c  my  laft  will  and  teftament.  Imprimis,  I  be- 
"  qut-atli  to  my  worthy  brother-in-law,  Toby 
"  Ailfpice"— 

Allfp.  Oh,  (he  was  an  excellent  old  woman  ! 
(pretends  to  weep) 

Cauft.  "  i  oby  Ailfpice,  the  fum  of  five 
pounds — " 

Allfp.  What! 

Cauft.  "  The  fum  of  five  pounds,  to  purchafe 
a  ring." 

Alifp.  A  what  ? 

Cauft.  A  ring. 

Allfp.  Fiddlededee  !  Superannuated  old  fool ! 

Cauft.  Silence  !  "  And  whereas  my  wavward 
<c  fate  has  deprived  me  of  the  comforts  of  wedlock, 
cf  and  as  I  fincerely  believe  that  nothing  can  tend 
"  more  to  the  benefit  of  fociety  than  promoting 
"  the  happinefs  of  faithful  lovers" — very  extraor- 
din  ry  this!—"  I  do  hereby  bequeath  to  Walter 
"  ^auftic,  efquire,  all  my  eftates,  perfonal  and 
"  real"— 

Clem.  What! 

Cauft-  (engerly)  "  I  bequeath  to  Walter  Cauf- 
"  tic,  eiquire,  aJ.  my  eftates,  perfonal  and  real, — 
"  in  trutt"— (dejeRe'dly) 

Clem.  Oh,  in  trutt  !  (nodding  and Jmiling.) 

Cauft.   I  hate  trufts. 

Clem    Silence,  fir  !     Go  on. 

Cauft.  "In  trutt,  to  fettle  and  convey  the  fame 
'•  as  a  marriage  portion  upon  any  young  woman  he 

"  may 
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"  may  think  worthy,  who  may  be  about  to  become 
c<  a  bride,  within  the  fpace  of  one  month  after  my 
"  deceafe." 

Allfp.  Ecod,  it's  a  queer  one  ! 

Cauft.  "  And  "-hereas " 

M*  Query.  That's  all  that's  material,  except  a 
bit  of  a  codicil. 

Clem.  Mr  Attorney,  is  not  my  name  in  the  will? 

M  Query.   No,  mifs. 

Clem.  Pa!  (weeps) 
"  Mfp.  Cleme  ! 

Clem.  Do  you  know,  pa,  that  being  difap- 
pointed  of  thirty  thoufand  pounds  is  extremely 
difagreeable  ? 

Mlfp.  Very,  Cleme. 

Cauft.  All  that's  material !  What's  this,  and 
this  ?  (turning  over  jkeets) 

M'Query.  Tnat,  you  know,  is  defcription  and" 
fpcc  ificanon  j  and  faying  it  over  and  over  again,  to 
make  the  thing  look  plump  and  decent. 

Cauft.  Now  for  the  codicil!  "  I,  the  within- 
c<  named  Sarah  Saplefs,  d  j  make  this  codicil,  which 
"  I  do  order  and  direct  may  be  taken  as  part  of 
<c  my  faid  will,  ard  by  which  I  do  hereby  be- 
"  queath  to  Phelim  M'Q^jery,  my  attorney,  in 
<f  lieu  of  his  bill,  one  thoufand  pounds — "  Very 
moderate  recompense ! 

M'Query.  Very  moderate  !  But  'cis  enough — 
Oh  !  'tis  enough  (ri/es). 

Cauft.  This  certainly  is  the  meft  extraordinary ; 
Ha,  ha,  ha. !  To  felect  me  for  the  high  pricft  of 
Jiyrnen,  to  make  me  a  wither 'd  Cupid,  ha,  ha,  ha  I 
(all  rife). 


Enter 
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Enter  Shopman. 

Shop.  The  cavalcade  is  ready  to  move,  and  only 
waits  for  your  honour. 

Alfy*  Then  get  my  gown  and  wig,  and  my 
white  wand.  'Tis  very  awful ! 

Cauft »  You  look  alarm'd— I've  feen  you  before 
a  judge  without  being  frighten'd. 

Allfy.  Aye;  but  that  was  when  I  was  a  greater 
man  than  the  judge,  foreman  of  the  jury — and  then 
I'm  not  afraid  of  the  devil. 

M'Query.  If  you  don't  think  my  diffidence  may 
increafe  yours,  I'll  attend. 

Cauft.  Oh,  no  danger  ! 

Allfp.  Well,  now  I  commence  the  perfect  gem- 
man.  Damn  it,  (land  back  (fo  M'QUERY)  ,  I 
mud  go  firft,  Dick,  fill  this  box  with  backy — 
Roger,  yoke  the  coach. 

[Exeunt  ALLSPICE  and  M'QUERY 

(CAUSTIC  is  going,  when   CLEMENTINA  curtfies, 
and  flops  him.) 

Clem.  (Jobbing)  Mr.  Cauftic,  you  were  polite 
enough  to  find  fault  with  my  drefs — I'll  alter  my 
gown  any  way  you  pleafe,  fir. 

Cauft.  So,  here's  a  change!  (afide) — By  no 
means,  ma'am. 

Clem.  But  you  have  difcernment,  fir. 

'Cauft.  I  have  a  little,  ma'am  (Jar  cajtu  ally). 
Good  morning. 

Clem.  W  hen  may  we  expect  the  honour  of  feeing 
you  again,  fir. 

Cauft.  Well  remembered,  Tangent  will  be  here. 
Mifs  Clementina,  I  intend  to  introduce  to  you  my 

nephew, 
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nephew,  Mr.  Tangent.  Should  he  come  before 
I  return,  I  hope  you'll  welcome  him. 

Clem,  (with  vivacity}  Dear  fir !  Oh  !  oh ! 
Mr.  Tangent  and  I  then  are  to  be  the  happy  pair  I 
(«/&/<?). -r-Dear  Mr.  Cauftic,  I  hope  you  have  quite 
abandon'd  your  gout.  I  declare  and  vow  I  was 
horrified  at  hearing  you  were  ill, 

Caufl.  Indeed,  madam,  I  expected  death. 

Clem.  Do  you  know  that's  extremely  difagree- 
able.  I  hope  you  will  make  it  a  point  to  keep 
well,  Mr.  Cauftic.  Pray  take  care  of  the  fteps — ? 
If  you  fhould  flip  I  fhould  fcream  in  fuch  a  ftyle, 
you  have  no  idea.  I  muft  attend  you. 

Caufl.  You  are  too  good.     No. 

Clem.  I  lhall  expire  if  1  don't.  Take  care,  dear 
Mr.  Cauftic !  [Exeunt* 

SCENE    II,— ALLSPICE'*    Shop.— Two    Shop 
Chairs. 

Shopman  and  Woman  difcover'd, 

Sbop.  I'm  afraid,  ma'am,  you'll  find  the  parcel 
rather  heavy — I'll  fend  it  home.  There's  your 
change,  ma'am.  [Exif  Woman. 

Enter  TANGENT  (fits  down  in  a  chair], 

Tang.  Shopman,  is  Mr.  Cauftic  here  \ 

Sb<p.  He's  gone,  fir,  but  will  return  prefently. 

Tang.  Verv  well — I'll  wait  for  him. 

Shop.  You'd  better  walk  into  the  houfe,  fir  :— . 
the  (hop 

Tang,  (fits  and  eats  raifins]  I  like  the  foop. 
Js  your  inutrels,  Mils  Clementina,  wuhin — Oh  I 

Shop.  Yes,  fir* 
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'•Tang.  I  don't  much  relifh  this  affair.  However, 
it  humours  old  Cauftic  lo, — d'ye  hear  ?  ttll  her 
Mr.  Tangent  wifhes  to  pay  his  refpects — What  are 
you  about?  (rifes  ) 

Shop.  Oh  !  I  dare  not  go  before  mifs  with  my 
apron  on  —  fhe  fays  it's  vulgar, 

[Exit  after  having  put  bis  apron  on  tie  chair. 

Tang.  Ignorant  prejudice  !  (putting  the  apron 
round  him}  By  heavens,  'tis  as  honrft  an  appen- 
dage, aye,  and  of  a.s  much  benefit  to  focicty  too,  as 
many  long  robes  I've  feen  !  (  Sits}  Tired  to  death 
of  the  courts — either  as  dull  as  a  country  church, 
or  as  vulgar  as  Billingfgate. 

Enter  JULIA  FAULKNER. 

Julia.  I  prefume,  fir,  you  belong  here. 

'Jang,  (with  Jurprize}  I,  ma'am!  heavens, 
^hat  an  angel!  Ma'am — No — (looking  at  htmjeif) 
Oh  yes — yes,  ma'am — I  belong  to  the  ihop 
(throwing  away  his  bat}.  What  a  lovely  creature  ! 

Julia.  Is  Mr.  Richard  at  home  ? 

Vang.  No,  ma'am,  Dicky  has  juft  ftept  out, 
ma'am — Imerefting  beyond  defcription  J 

Julia.  Then  1  muft  trouble  you  for  thefe 
articles. 

Tang,  (runs  behind  the  counter)  Proud  to  ferve 
you,  ma'am — juft  take  down  the  day-book — now  I 
Ihall  know  my  angel's  name  and  abode.  To  be 
fent,  ma'am,  to — (writing  in  the  day  book}. 

Julia.  There's  lomething  very  extraordinary  in 
this  young  man — Sir,  I'll  fend  for  them— Good 
morning. 

Tang.  S'death  !  I  (hall  lofe  her— Stop,  ma'am— 
I  beg  pardon —  but  here  are  exactly  the  articles  you 

want, 
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want,  ready  packed,  and  I  (hall  be  happy  in  at- 
tending you  home  with  them,  ma'am — exceedingly 
happv. 

Julia.  His  deportment  and  drefs  feem  much 
above  his  fituatiort — Sir  I  can't  think  of  troubling 
you. 

Tang.  Trouble,  ma'arn  !  Never  above  my  bufi- 
riefs  I'll  attend  you. 

Julia.  BUJ;  there  is  none  to  attend  the 

Tang.  Oh,  ma'am,  Dicky  is  only  in  the  houfe. 
What  fhall  I  do  for  a  hat  ?  {fees  a  fmall  one  hang- 
mi  up,  -puts  it  on)  Ma'am,  I'll  follow  you — Dicky, 
mind  the  (hop,  Dicky— Oh,  an  angel !  What  the 
devil  have  I  got  here  ?  'tis  infernally  heavy  !  I'll 
follow  you,  ma'am — Dicky,  take  care  of  the  (hop. 
[Exit  following  JULIA. 

Enter  CLEMENTINA  (her  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground) 
and  Shopman. 

Clem.  Mr.  Tangent,  your  moft  obedient — I  de- 
clare and  vow  .  (Looks  up,  then  at  the  Shopman). 
Where's  Mr.  Tang  nt,  fellow? 

Shop.  I  left  him  here,  ma'am,  with  my  apron. 

Clem.  Then  he's  gone. 

Shop.  Ecod,  and  Ib  is  my  apron. 

Clem.  Now,  whether  this  is  Ihockingly  vulgar,  or 
extremely  tlylifh,  I've  not  the  minuted  atom  of 
an  idea.  I  dare  fay  'tis  genteel. 

Shop,  (grumbling  afide)  Not  to  take  my  apron. 

Clem.  Oh !  I'm  lure  'cis  fine  breeding ;  for  there's 
a  certain  brutality  in  hign  life  that's  enchanting, 
(Htizza  without')  What  horrid  yell  is  that  ? 

Shop.  'Tis  my  mafter,  the  fheriff,  mifs,  come 
from 'the  (how,  huzza! 

Clem, 
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Clem.  Silence,  brute ! 

(Without—"  Room  for  the  flieriffl") 

Enter  ALLSPICE   (with  Jherijf's  gown   and  wigt 
wiping  bis  face}. 

Allfp.  Thank  God, 'tis  over !  I'd  rather  throw 
a  hundred  f>g»r  loaves  into  a  cart  than  go  thro* 
it  again.  Well,  Gleme,  how  goes'  on  the  fhop  ? 

Clem.  You  know,  pa,  i  hate  the  mop. 

Allfp.  Oh  fie,  Cleme  !  don't  let  me  hear  you 
fay  that  again.  You  dog,  is  that  the  way  to  tie 
up  a  parcel  ?  (to  Shopman,  and  gives  a  box  on  the 
ear)  Confound  thefe  trappings !  Get  me  my  apron, 
Cleme,  will  you  ? 

Clem.  I  declare  and  vow,  pa,  your  vulgarity 
horrifies  me.  Suppofc  you  were  to  go  to  C>urt 
with  an  addrefs,  and  be  knighted,  wou'd  not  your 
manners — 

Allfp.  Me  knighted!  Fiddleftick's  end.  When 
fuch  chaps  as  J  ^o  to  get  dubb'd,  if,  inftead  of  a 
fword,  his  Majefty  wou'd  but  order  one  of  his  beef- 
caters  to  lay  a  (lick  acrofs  our  moulders,  it  wou'd 
be  a  hundred  per  cent,  the  better. 

{A  loud  knocking  at  the  door.) 

jLnter  Sheriff's   Servant,  dreft  in  the  abfurdity  of 
lace>  large  bat,  &a 

Serv.  Maifter! 

Clem.  Mr.  Sheriff,  brute! 

Serv.  You  fee  I  bes  dizen'd  out  in  new  livery, 
he,  he! 

Clem.  Take  off  your  hat,  favage  ! 

Serv,  I  canna,  mifs — Man  has  ftuck'n  on  fo  fall, 
he  winqa  come  off— he,  he  J 

Alljp. 
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Allfp.  Geoffry,  'tis  hard  to  tell  whether  you  or 
I  look  moft  ridiculous. 

Serv.  Ecod,  Maiftcr,  I  think  you  have  it. 

Clem.  Who's  at  the  door  ? 

Serv.  Wauns  I  forgot.  It  be  mauler  Dafhall 
fra  Lunnun. 

Allfp.  Oh,  my  friend  Dafhall  —  (hew  him  in.  But 
let  me  getorTthefe  trappings  —  The  Londoner  will 
fmoke  me  (pulls  off  his 


Enter  DASH  ALL. 

Ah,  Dafhall  !  Glad  to  fee  you.  Ecod  you 
look  comical  tho'.  Why,  Dick,  either  your  head 
or  mine  muft  be  devilifhly  out  of  fafhion  — 

Dajh.  Why,  friend  Toby,  yours  is  more  on  the 
grand  pas  to  be  fure.  But  very  little  head,  you  fee, 
ferves  people  of  fa(hion.-r-So,  there's  the  thirty 
thoufand  pounder,  I  fuppofe.—  I  fay,  Toby,  who 
is  that  elegant  creature  ? 

Allfp.  'Tis  my  daughter.  Don't  you  remember 
Clerrie? 

Dajh.  (addreffing  her}  You're  an  angel  ! 

Allfp,  Go,  Clcme,  and  look  after  the  people—  • 
To-day,  I  give  a  grand  —  ga  ga  — 

Clem.  Gala,  pa!  I've  told  you  the  name  twenty 
times  — 

Allfy.  Confound  it  !  Gala  then. 

Clem.  Sir,  your  moft  devoted. 

Dajh.   \  adore  you. 

Clem.  Oh,  fir  !  (fimpering"} 

Dajh.  To  diftraction,    dam'me  (looking  thro*  a 

afs}. 

Clem.  I  vow  you  confufe  me  in   fuch  a  ftyie. 

[  Exit. 

Dajh.  Oh,  I  fee  that  account's  fettled  —  (looking 
c  after 
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after  her)  <md  now  for  the  father. — Oh!  how  does 
it  tell  ?     (looks  at  ALLSPICE  tb,o  a  glafs.) 

Allfp.  What!  that's  the  knowing,  is  it?  (imi- 
tating.) 

Da/h.  To  be  fure. — But,  Toby,  how  did  you 
come  on  at  the  courts  ? 

Allfp.  On!  capitally.     I  made  a  fpeech. 

Da/h.  A  fpeech  ! 

Allfp.  Yes,  I  did.  Sam  Smuggle,  you  muft 
know,  was  found  guilty  of  taking  a  falfe  oath 
at  the  cuftom-houfe;  fo  the  judge  ordered  me  to 
put  Sam  in  the  pillory.  "  An  pleafe  you,  my  lord 
judge,'*  fays  I,  "  I'd  rather  not." — "  Why  fo, 
Mr.  Sheriff?"—"  Becaufe  my  lord,"  fays  I,"  Sam 
Smuggle,  no  more  than  a  month  ago,  paid  me  jy/. 
i8j.  \\d.  as  per  ledger,  and  I  make  it  a  rule 
never  to  difoblige  a  cuftomer" — Then  they  all 
laughed — So  you  fee  I  came  off  pretty  well. 

T)ajb.  Capitally.  But  a'nt  you  tired  of  this 
fneaking  retailing  ? 

Allfp.  Oh,  yes,  fometimes  of  a  Saturday — Mar- 
ket-day. 

Dajb.  Tis  a  vile  paltry  bore.  What  do  you 
make  of  this  raffifh  fhop  of  yours  ? 

Allfp.  Oh,  a  great  deal.  Laft  year  I745/.  odd 
money. 

Dajb.  Contemptible!  my  clerk  wou'd  defpife 
it.  Why,  in  a  fmgle  monopoly  I've  touch'd  ten 
times  the  fum. 

Allfp.  Monopoly  ! 

Dajb.  To  be  fure — the  way  we  knowing  ones 
thrive.  You  remember  that  on  fugar — a  firft  rate 
thing,  was  it  not  ? — diftreffed  the  whole  town  — 
made  them  take  the  word  commodity  at  the  beft 
price :  netted  fifteen  thoufand  pounds  by  that. 

Allfp. 
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Allfp  ^  Why  I  turned  the  penny  by  that  myfelf. 

Dajh.  Turned  the  penny  !  be  advifed  by  me, 
and  you  fhall  turn  thoufands, — -aye,  and  overturn 
thoufands. 

Allfp.  Shall  I  tho'  ?  But  did  you  fell  all  that 
fugar  yourfelf. 

Dajh.  I  Tell !  never  faw  a  loaf.  No,  my  way  is 
this — 1  generally  take  my  firftclerka  hunting  with 
me ;  and  when  the  hounds  are  at  fault,  we  arrange 
thefe  little  matters. 

Allfp.  How  free  and  eafy  !  oh,  you  muft  beglo- 
riouQy  rich. 

Dajh.  I  won't  tell  you  my  circumftances  juft 
now. 

Allfp.  Oh  you're  fly— you've  your  reafons. 

Dajh.  I  have.  I'm  very  expenfive  in  my  wo- 
men tho*. 

Allfp.  Ah  !  mothers  and  fitters  extravagant  ? 

Dajh.  Mothers  and  fitters !  no,  no.— Curfe  me  if 
I  know  how  they  carry  on  the  war.  Take  in  the 
flats  at  faro  I  fuppofe.  No,  I  mean  the  girls. 

Allfp.  What!  not  concubines,  do  you  ? 

Dafo.  To  be  fure.  But  perhaps  you  don't  like 
the  girls,  eh  ? 

Allfp.  Oh,  but  I  do  tho' — I'll  tell  you  a  melan- 
choly fecret.  Do  you  know  that  people  in  the 
country  are  fo  precife,  and  talk  fo  about  character, 
t'lat,  my  dear  friend,  in  the  particular  you  men- 
tioned, I  am  a  very  unhappy  man. 

Dajh.  Oh,  is  it  there  I  have  you  ?  then  come  to 
town,  my  gay  fellow  1  enjoy  affluence  and  pleafure, 
and  make  a  fplalh. 

Allfp.  Ecod,  I  fhould  like  it.  Even  talking 
about  it  gives  me  a  kind  of  fwaggering,  agreeable 
feel:  and  then  the  girls— the  pretty  piofligates ! 

c  2  Daft. 
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Dajh.  Aye,  you  (hall  have  my  Harriet. 

Allfp.  Shall  i  ?  I'll  do  all  I  can  to  make  her 
happy  •,  yes,  I  will :  and  if  (he  likes  almonds  and 
raifins,  (he  (hall  have — 

Dajh.  Almonds  and  raifins !  pearls  and  dia- 
monds J 

Allfp*  Yes;  but  how  am  I  to  get  them?  • 

Dajh.  You've  heard  of  the  Alley  ? 

Allfp.  Yes  j  but  I  don't  underftand  it.  Bulls  and 
bears 

Dajh.  I'll  make  you  up  to  all — Cons — Ref- 
counters,  (hort  fluff,  bonus,  backwardation,  om- 
nium gatherum— 

Allfy.  Aye;  and  what's  being  a  lame  duck  ? 

Daft.  I'll  (hew  you  the  way  to  be  that  too.  I'll 
teach  you  the  true  waddle— let  you  into  twenty 
good  things  befides.  We  knowing  ones  have  form'd 
a  moft  capital  plan  for  ftarving  the  nation. 

Allfy.  Aye,  but  you  forget  that  other  knowing 
ones  have  formed  a  capital  plan  for  preventing  the 
ftarving  of  the  nation. 

Dajh.  Still  I've  a  refource. 

Allff.  Have  you  ?  egad,  you're  a  clever  fellow. 

Daft.  Come  here.— If  corn  market  don't  an- 
fwer,  (hip  it  coaftwife — infure  it — veflel  leaky — 
ftrefs  of  weather — come  to  an  anchor — cut  out  by 
an  enemy's  privateer — all  fettled  before  hand — 
receive  value  of  cargo  there — touch  infurance  at 
home — do  them  both  ways — knowing  fcheme. — 
The  inventors  will  be  immortal. 

Allfp.  (aftde'}  And  if  I  had  my  will,  they  fhould 
be  immortal  in  a  week.  Supply  an  enemy  !  dam'mt 
if  1  do  that. 

Dajh.  Oh,  ho !  bad  voyage  this,  1  muft  abou 
fliip. 

10  Allfi 
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'Allfp.  \  love  money  dearly,  and  I  love  the 
pretty  air's,  bur 

Dajb\  And  Harriet  will  odore  you. 

Allfp.  Oh,  do  you  fay  To  ?  I  trll  you  what  I'll 
do  I'll  ftart  gallanr  to  day — I'll  make  a  fplafh 
among  the  ladies  at  mv — wh?r's  the  nane  on't  ? 

Dafo.  Gah.  B  r  v  >'i  muft  get  rid  of  that  por- 
cupine frizzle.  You  muft  v  e  rropp'd  in  this  way. 

Sllfp.  Blc-lb  you,  I've  plenty  or  hair  under  my 
wig. 

Dafh.  That's  luckv. — {afide}  So— I've  got  him 
pretty  ti^ht  in  hand. 

Allfp.  You'll  fee  how  I'll  ogle  and  fwapger. 
Come  along.  Oh!  Toby's  the  boy  to  tickle  them. 

[Exeunt- 


SCENE  II. — A  room  in  FAULKNER'J  Houfe. 

Enter  FAULKNER  a\d   MfQuERY. 

Faulk.  Does  my  attorney  in  town  refufe  to  pro- 
ceed ? 

M  Query.  Without  cafh  he  does. 

Fault.  He  knows  the  law  is  with  me  to  a  cer- 
tainty. 

M'Query.  Law  and  certainty  !    you  really  forget 
what  you  are  talking  about. 

Faulk.  Moft   likely,  for   I   am  mad    (walking 
about}. 

M^gHtery.     I'm  forry  for  you,  Captain,  indeed 
I  am  ;  tho'  I'm  only  an  attorney,   I'm  forry. 

Faulk.  Oh,  fir,  don't  outrage  your  tender  na- 
ture. 

c  3  Enter 
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Enter  CAUSTIC. 

Cauft.  Captain  Faulkner,  your  mod  obedient— 
I  call'd,  fir,  refpe&ing  —  but  you're  engaged. 

Faulk.  Pray,  fir,  be  feated. 

Cauft.  My  bufinefs,  fir,  is  of  little  importance 
either  to  you  or  myfelf,  that  —  he  feems  agitated— 
I'll  take  another  opportunity  —  good  morning— 
I'll  juft  take  a  peep  into  the  courts,  and  fee  how 
Tangent  comes  on  in  the  law—  oh,  he'll  be  chan- 
cellor. 

Enter  JUUA,  followed  by  TANGENT,  carrying  the 
jparcel~J\jLiA  bows  to  CAUSTIC  in 


Tang.  Zounds  !  my  uncle  ! 

Cauft.  Eh!  what!  —  yes  —  no  —  it  can't  be  ! 

Faulk.  Well,  my  dear,  have  you  made  your 
pur  chafes  ? 

Tang^  Yes,  fir  ;  the  real  black  hyfon  —  fweet, 
pretty  article—  defies  the  trade  to  fell  more  cheap- 
erer  than  us  do  —  ma'am  (bowing  to  JULIA,  and 
feeping  at  CAUSTIC)  oh—  he  knows  me. 

Cauft.  'Tis  he,  by  all  that's  furious  ! 

Faulk.  Not  quite  fo  familiar  if  you  pleafe,  fir. 
Well  recollected  —  I  want  -  • 

Cauft.  And  1  want  —  patience. 

$ang.  We  don't  fell  it,  fir. 

{turning   him    round)     Oh,   you   incor- 


fang.  Ah,  is  it  you  ?  how  do  you  do,  uncle  ?  — 
muft  bra2en  it  out. 

Cauft.  'Sdeath,  fir,  what's  that  ?  (pointing  to  bis 
and  wha.?  the  devil  are  you  at  now  ? 
Trade—  commerce,   uncle—  foul  of    fir 

Thomas 
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Thomas  Grefham — thou,  who  in  the  compting- 
houfe  of  the  gods  fittrft 

Cauft.  Scop,  ftop,  I  fay— have  you  forgot  the, 
woolfack  ?  think  of  the  woolfack  ! 

Tang.  I  do — wool  is  a  ftaple  commodity.  Com- 
merce, I  fay— 

Cauft.  I  fay,  law. 

fang.  The  theory  of  commerce  is  abftrufe,  and 
very  little  underftood. 

Cauft.  Why,  fo  is  law. 

Tang.  Commerce  (hews  you  what  money 
will  do. 

Cauft.  So  does  law. 

Tang    Commerce  enriches  the  country. 

Cauft.  So  does— no,  no. 

Faulk.  Sir,  as  father  to  this  lady,  I  muft  de- 
<tnand  an  explanation  of  fuch  extraordinary  conduct. 

Tang.  With  all  my  heart.  Sir,  your  lovely 
daughter  came  to v  Allfpice's  (hop,  when — I  don't 
recollect  how — but  fomehow  or  other,  1  had  got 
this  apron  round  me — (he  took  me  for  the  fhop- 
rmn ;  and  for  the  plealure  of  beholding  her,  I 
became  a  porter,  and  to  continue  that  happinefs, 
vvou'd  become  (feeing  M'QuERv)  an  attorney. 
This  is  the  fact :  I  can't  tell  a  lie  for  the  foul  of  me. 

M  Query.  Can't  you  ?  then  I  wou'd  recom- 
mend you  not  to  become  an  attorney. 

Tang.  Trade's  the  thing,  uncle — underftand  it 
all — I'll  fnip  off  a  yard  of  ribbon  with  e'er  a  fix- 
foot  haberdalher  in  town,  return  the  drawer  to  its 
place  with  a  fmack — roll  up  change  in  a  bit  of  paper 
— Imirk — prefent  it  with  the  counter  bow — an't  I 
perfect  ma'am  ?  (FAULKNER  and  JULIA/«M'/*,) 

Caufl.  Mr,  Tangent. 

Faulk.  Ah! 

c  4  Julia* 
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Julia.  My  father ! 

Ffiulk.  Tangent !  damnation  ! 

Caujl.  I  caft  you  off,  fir,  for  ever !  'Sdeath,  were 
you  my  own  child,  your  undutiful  conduct  wou\i 
be  natural  and  excufable.  But  you've  no  right  to 
make  me  miferable — I'm  not  your  father,  and  I 
infift— 

Faulk.  And  I  infill  that  my  houfe  may  not  be 
made  the  fcene  of  your  buffoonery. 

'Tang.  Upon  my  foul,  fir,  I 

Faulk.  And  that  you  take  leave  of  it  and  that 
lady  for  ever. 

Julia.  Oh  fir,  furely > 

Faulk.  (  frcwningly]  Girl ! 

Caufi.  (/^.TANGENT) — There-^-I'm  glad  on'tf 
And  now,  fir,  you  may  think  of  the  woolfack,  fir, 
or  you  may  fnip  ribbons,  fir — or  wrap  up  half- 
pence in  whitey-brown  paper,  fir — I  have  done 
with  you,  fir — and  there's  the  counter- bow  for 
you,  fir.  Captain  Faulkner,  good  morning. 

[Exit, 

Faulk,  Cor.fufion  ! 

Tang.  Captain  Faulkner !  then  I  may  hear  of 
my  friend.  Sir,  tho'  your  conduct  to  me  has  been 
harfh,  I  flatter  myfelf,  unmeriredly  fo,  yet  my 
anxiety  to  hear  of  a  loft  friend  induces  me  to 
folicit  what  I  fliou'd  otherwife  defpife, 

Faulk.   Be  brief,  fir. 

'Tang.  Charles  Richmond— Charles  Richmond, 
Jir — is  he  no  more  ? 

Faulk'  He  fell  by  my  fide, 

Tang.  Poor  Charles !  I  remember,  when  we 
were  at  college,  we  agreed  that  whoever  died 
bachelor  Ihou'd  make  the  iurvivor  his  heir  $  bus 

he 
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he  was  too  generous  to  be  rich.     Did  he,  fir,  leave 
any  money  ? 

Faulk.   (with  trepidation)  Not — not — that  I — 
know  of — agony  ! 

M^  Query.  No,  not  that  he  knows  of.    I'll  bring 
you  off. 

Faulk.  Be  dumb ! 

Tang.  No,  he  muft  have  died  poor  j  for  villainy 
itfelf  could  not  wrong  fo  noble  a  fellow. 
Faulk.  Fiends  !  tortures ! 

l\4'£htery.  Died  poor,  certainly.     Do  you  fup- 
pofe   now    that  if  he  had   given   any   money  to 

Mr. 

Faulk.  Silence,  dog  ! 
M'Query.  Every  dog  has  his  day  !  (aftde) 
Faulk.   Where  are  you  going  ? 
Ml Query.   With  Mr.  Tangent. 
Faulk.  I'll  not  truft  you.     Dare  not  for  your 
life  fpeak  to  him, 

M' Query.  I  fuppofe  I  may  go  home.. 

Faulk.  This  wav  then.      Remember,   I  am   no 

trifler.    This  way  I  fay.        [Exit  with  McQuERY. 

Tang,  Madam,  am    I   to  conclude  fo  trivial   a 

levity  could  occafion  Captain  Faulkner's  behaviour, 

or «• 

Julia.  Sir,  I  am  wholly  ignorant  (Jighs).  I  never 
faw  my  father  fo  before, 

'Tang.  And  may  I  hope,  lovelieft  of  women, 
that  the  fentiment's  of  that  tender  bofom 

Julia.  Sir,  the  fentiment  that  governs  here  is 
implicic  obedience  to  a  father's  will.  He  is  re~ 
turning.  Pray  leave  me. 

Tang.  May  I  not  hope,  Mifs  Faulkner,  that—* 
Julia.  I  beg,  fir—. 
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fang.  Only fa  re  we  1 !  [Exit. 

Julia.  How  eccentric,  yet  how  intercfting  !  what 
can  my  father  mean  ? 


Re- enter  FAULKNER,  with  caution. 

Faulk.  Is  he  gone  ?  thank  heaven  ! 

Julia.  Pray,  fir,  has  Mr.  Tangent 

Faulk.  Do  you  combine  to  torture  ? — — 

Julia.  Oh,  my  father!  kill  me,  but  do  net  frown 
on  me. 

Faulk.  Kill  thee,  Julia.— Oh,  I'm  to  blame.— 
But  my  mind  is  in  agony. 

Julia.  May  I  not  (hare  it  ?  may  I  not  alleviate 
it? 

Faulk.  No,  no.— We  mud  leave  this  town  to- 
day. 

Julia.  Sir ! 

Faulk.  Thy  father,  Julia,  is  a  beggar. 

Julia.  Ah  ! 

Faulk.  Worfe — He  has  contra&ad  debts  he  can- 
not difcharge,  and  muft,  like  a  rafcal,  fly. 

Julia.  Bear  up,  my  heart ! 

Faulk.  Nay,  worfe — Thy  father  is — But  why 
fhould  I  agonize  her  more  ? 

Julia.  Oh  I  don't  defpair. — We  fhall  do  very 
well.  I  can  work,  indeed  1  can— 1  am  a  ftrong 
girl — (faints'}. 

Faulk.  Revive,  my  child! — I  fhelter'd  thee 
from  mifery  while  it  was  poflible. 

julia.  Is  what  your  anceftors  left  you,  loft,  all 
loft? 

Faulk.  Yes,  Julia,  all— (afide)  for  they  left  me 
honour.— But  we  muft  fly. 

Julia. 
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Julia.  Whither,  my  father? 

Faulk.  Anywhere,  to  avoid — — 

Julia.  Mr.  Tangent  ? 

Faulk.  I  charge  thee,  name  him  not.— Go  in. 

Julia,  Oh,  my  father!  do  not  leave  me — I  dread 
being  alone. 

Faulk.  I  will  but  ruminate  awhile,  then  come  to 
thee. 

Julia.  But,  prefemly  ? 

Faulkt  Aye,  aye. 

Julia.  But,  very  foon  ? 

Faulk.  Yes  ;  my  child  : — go  in.  [Exit  JULIA. 
Well,  I  lied  it  ftoully— the  verieft  rafcal  thac 
eats  the  bread  of  perjury  could  not  have  lied  it 
with  more  unblufhing  boldnefs.  Where  fliall  I 
fly  ?  the  poor  honeft  man,  e'en  in  this  knavifh 
world,  has  fome  few  friends;  the  rich  villain  more : 
but  the  poor  rafcal — ha  !  firft  a  thief,  and  then  a 
liar — what  follows  ?  fome  devil  whifpers,  a  felf- 
murderer.  But  oh  !  can  I  leave  my  girl  to  po- 
verty, to  fcorn,  to  difhonour  ? — No,  no  !  we  part 
not.  What  remains? — To  go  to  Tangent — crawl 
in  the  duft,  and  be  fpurn'd  by  him  ! — rot  and  damn 
firft  ! — defpair  then  is  only  left :  for  the  world's 
palliations, as  degrees  of  guilt — the  law  of  necefihy 
will  not  give  comfort  here.  No,  to  the  truly  proud 
the  firft  Itep  from  honour  is  perdition. 


Enter  JULIA. 

Julia.  My  father !  you  faid  you'd  come  to  me 
—•don't  be  angry.     Oh,  do  you  fmile  on  me  ?  then 

Julia 
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Julia  cannot  be  unhappy  (embraces  FAULKNER). 
You  frown'd  juft  now — 'twas  the  firft  time:  indeed 
it  cut  my  heart.  Come,  fir,  be  chearfu) ;  for  po- 
verty cannot  chill  the  confcious  glow  of  virtue,  nor 
dim  the  celeftial  radiance  of  honour. 

Faulk.  Oh!  [Exeunt. 


THE    END    OF    THE    SECOND    ACT. 


I 
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ACT     III. 


SCENE  I.— A  Room  in  M'QUERY'J  Houft. 

[  Enter  M'QUERY  and  Servant. 
Servant. 

LADY  SORREL  to  wait  upon  you. 

M'Query.  Define  Lady  Sorrel  to  walk  in.    . 

\Exit  Servant,  and  re-enter  with  LADY  SORREL. 
Your  moft  obfirquious,  my  Lady.  How  am  I 
to  have  the  honour  of  ferving  you  ?  Is  it  your  will 
I'm  to  make  ? 

Lady  Sor.  My  will,  fir  ! 

M^uery.  Oh,  what  a  blunder !  Becaufe  ladies 
often  make  their  wills,  when  they  fhou'd  be  mak- 
ing their  marriage  articles. 

Lady  Sor.  You  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe 
flatter. 

M-Query.  You  flatter,  my  lady  !  I  of  the  long 
robe  !  No,  I'm  only,  as  I  may  fay,  a  merefpencer 
of  the  la* — Oh,  how  I  love  female  clients !  They 
are  fo  eafily  pleas'd — (afide}  and  fo  eafily  im- 
pofed  on.  \ 

Lady  Sor.  You  are  too  polite.  But  that?  is  the 
chara&eriftic  of  Ireland — I've  been  there  :  and  had 

Ire- 
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I  remained,  it  is  a  country   I  (hou'd    have  been 
tranfporttd  with. 

Ml£>uery  (afide}.  And  had  I  remained  there,  it 
is  a  country  1  fhould  have  been  tranfported  from. 

Lady  Sor.  Mr.  Tangenr,  who  poflfeflcs  many 
amiable  qualities — in  my  approbation  of  men,  fir,  I 
always  ufe  difcernmenr. 

Ml£hiery.  Oh,  you  do—  (ajide'}  for  you  always 
approve  of  young  ones. 

Lady  Sor.  He  has  fallen  in  love  with  a  Mifs 
Fauikrter,  whole  father  is,  I  hear,  poor  and  proud. 
Pray,  Sir,  do  you  know  anything  about  him  ? 

M-Query.  A  little  :  and  one  thing  I  know  is, 
that  he  owes  me  fifty  pounds,  and  has  not  a  (hilling 
to  pay  me. 

Lady  Sor.  Indeed  J    If  anything  cou'd    prevent 
Tangent's  attachment  to  the  lady,  (a^little  witch  !)  it 
wou'd  certainly  be  for  their  good. — Does  it  ftrike 
you  how  you  cou'd  be  of  fervice  to  this  captain  and 
his  fair  daughter  ? 
M'Query.  Not  at  all. 
Lady  Sor.  What  do  you  think  of  fending  them 

to — to jail  ? 

M'^uery.  Jail !  (afide)  Faith,  that's  one  way  of 
being  of  fervice.  Why,  it's  a  good  place  Lr  thtm 
to  recollect  themfelves  in. 

Lady  Sor.  And  would  prevent  Tangtnt's  feeing 
her. 

M*£>uery.  And  bring  down  the  pride  of  the  fa- 
ther. 

Lady  Sor.  And,  as  they  are  poor,  wou'J  contract 
their  expences. 

Ml Query.  Apartment  found  them  for  nothing 
there,  you  know. 

Lady 
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Lady  Sor.  Well,  then,  as  Captain  Faulkner  owes 
you  money,  fuppofc  you  were  to  arreft 

M'Query.  Oh,  I  can't — I  can't  in  honour,  be- 
caufe  (afide}  I  Ihould  get  nothing  by  it.  Here  is 
his  bond.  Now,  many  people  take  fancies  to 
bonds — for  my  part,  I'd  juft  as  foon  have  ready 
money — It's  a  mighty  pretty  bond  j  and  if  you  pur- 
chafe  if,  I'll  fend  him  to  jail  with  all  the  pleafure  in 
life  ;  for  then,  you  know,  I'm  only  an  attorney  in 
the  bufmefs ;  and  'tis  no  matter  what  I  do. 

Lady  Sor.  (afide]  How  fortunate  !  Now  I  Ihall 
be  revenged  ! — Very  well.  Affign  it  to  me;  and, 
as  we  agree  it  will  be  for  their  good,  you  may  as 
well  arreft 

M'Query.  Yes  j  I'll  give  the  captain  a  whole- 
fome  tap  on  the  fhoulder.  In  the  next  room  is 
parchment,  pen,  and  ink. 

Lady  Sor.  I  am  going  to  Allfpice's  gala.  I  fup- 
pofe  you  will  be  there  to  pay  your  court  to  thet>ar- 
rifters  ? 

M< Query.  No  ;  I  go  there  to  have  the  barrifters 
pay  court  to  me.  You'll  fee  the  young  ones  crowd 
about  me  like  a  plate  full  of  potatoes  round  a  but- 
ter-boat, and  try  to  wheedl?  me  out  of  a  light  half 
guinea.  Oha  Mifs  Faulkner  is  no  more  to  be  com- 
pared to  you,  Madam,  than  a  little  twinkling  ftar 
is  to  the  full  moon. 

Lady  Sor.  Ah,  Sir,  flattery's  another  chara&eriftic 
of  your  country. 

Mf£>uery.  My  words  exafUy  exprefs  my  mean- 
ing, my  lady  \  and  that's  another  chara&erillic  of 
my  country.  [Exeunt. 
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SCENE  II. — AJpacious  fuite  of  Rooms,  brilliantly 
illuminated) — mufic playing  —  card  tables,  &c. 

Enter  CLEMENTINA. 

Clem.  What  a  horrid,  capricious,  old  wretch 
that  Mr.  Cauftic  is  !  Juft  now,  when  to  humour 
him,  I  praifed  his  nephew,  he  infifted  I  fhould  not 
name  him.  Well,  I  vow  I'm  glad  of  that,  for 
Mr.  Dafhall  is  far  more  tonifh.  I  obferved  him 
to-day,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  elbowing 
every  body,  treading  on  the  ladies'  toes,  and  without 
any  apology,  tearing  their  drefies  in  fuch  a  ftyle — 

Enter  DASHALL  {looking  round}. 

Dajh.  A  gay  thing,  ma'am,  faith — all  elegance — 

Clem.  Except  pa.  Oh,  Sir,  did  you  hear  him  at 
dinner?  He  role  up — (all  the  company  were  filent, 
expecting  a  complimentary  addrefs)  and  roars  out, 
"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  pray  don't  fpare  the 
pickles,  for  there  are  plenty  in  the  fhop."~— Oh,  I 
blufhed  in  fuch  a  ftyle. 

Daft.  Ha,  ha !  Upon  my  foul — and  all  that — 
you're  a  fine  creature  !  and  intereft  my  feelings 
more  than  any  event  fince  Waxy  the  race-horfe 
won  the  Derby. 

Clem.  How  flattering  !  How  elegant  1  will  you 
love  me,  Sir  ? 

Dajh.  May  virtue  feize  me,  if,  when  we're  mar- 
ried, I  don't  adore  you  ! 

Clem.  Adore  me ! 

Dajh.  Yes  j  that  is,  fafhionably. 

Clem. 
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Clem.  Certainly. 

Dajh.  You  would  not  have  us  found  together 
debtor  and  creditor,  in  your  father's  ledger,  or 
(luck  together  like  his  figs. 

Clem.  Oh  !  (hocking  ! 

Dajh.  No  ;  ours  (hall  be  a  ftylifh  adoration— 
feparate  beds — you  making  a  dafh  with  your  friend 
in  one  curricle  ;  I  making  a  fplafh  with  mine  in  an- 
other. You  at  Bath — I  at  Newmarket. 

Clem.  Oh  charming!  H.ail,  connubial  love! 
Oh,  here  comes  Mr.  Cauftic. 

Daft).  Then  you  (hall  fee  me  hoax  him. 

Clem.  Oh  no.  It  is  he  that  has  the  difpofal  of 
my  aunt's  fortune. 

Dajh.  Oh,  [hat's  the  reafon  that  all  the  women 
were  paying  court  to  him.  I  fwear,  he  look'd  like 
the  Grand  Signior  with  a  feraglio  ar  his  heels. 

Clem.  But  it  all  won't  do.  I  am  the  favour'ch 
fultana. 

At  the  top  of  the  ft  age ,  enter  CAUSTIC  lowing  to 
a  number  of  Ladies  about  him,  who  vafs  ojf. 

Caujl.  Ma'am,  your  moft  obedient — M:fs,  your 
devoted.  Good  day,  Madarr. — oh,  Mifs,  happy 
to  fee  you.  (coming  forwaid]  Oh  my  back  !  my 
back  !  I  muft  kO  home,  ha,  ha  !  But  (  can't  help 
laughing  at  the  abfurd  adulation  paid  me.  I  who 
Was  yefterday  a  four  curmudgeon,  am  to-day  the 
monopolizer  of  all  human  excellence*  Oh  my  poor 
back!  Oh  world!  world! 

Clem.   How  do  vou  do,  Sir  P 

Cauft.  (bows}  Your  moft  obedient. 

Clem.  1  hope,  Sir,  you  approve  of  our  mufic 
and  gala. 
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Cauft.  To  fay  the  truth,  Madam,  I  preferr'd  my 
own. 

Clem.  Your  own,  I  vow  !  Pray,  when  did  you 
give  a  gala,  Mr.  Cauftic  ?  , 

Cauft.  In  the  laft  froft,  Madam,  to  two  hun- 
dred paupers  and  their  helplefs  families — and  we 
had  our  dancing  tots  Ma'am:  for  the  little  chubby 
brats  in  merry  anticks  gambol'd  round  my  knees  : 
and  we  had  mufic  too,  Madam  j  for  the  widows 
fung  for  joy. 

Clem.  Oh  charming! 

Dajh.  Damn'd  fine  indeed  !  I  think  with  you 
certainly,  Sir,  that — what  the  devil  is  the  word  ? 
Benevolence,  is  it  not  ? 

Clem.  Yes,  there  is  fuch  a  word— 

Daflj.  Aye — benevolence,  virtue,  and  all  that, 
are  at  times  extremely  amufing. 

Cauft.  Arr-ufing  !  Sir,  virtue  is  the  bufmefs  of 
our  lives  j  all  elle  is  its  idlenefs. 

Clem.  I  vow,  Sir,  I  uas  (hocked  to  fee  you  fo 
teized  by  the  fulfome  attentions  of  the  women. 
Flattery  is  not  the  way  to  fccure  the  approbation  of 
a  man 

Dajh.  Of  your  fine  feelings  and  underftanding. 

Cauft.  It  is  not  indeed  !  (afide.) — Madam,  Mr. 
Allfpice  wants  you. 

Dajh.  Favour  me  with  your  hand. 

Clem.  Sir,  your  devoted.  Ah,  what  worlds  of 
feeling ! 

Dajh.  What  oceans  of  fenfe  !—  (apart)  I  fancy 
we've  tickled  him  in  a  capital  ftyle. 

Clem.   Very  neatly,  too !   ha,  ha ! 

[Exeunt  fmiling  and  nodding  approbation  of  each 
other. 

Ca 
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Cauft.  Thefe  excite  but  laughter  and  contempt ; 
but  my  vexatious  nephew's  tormenting — But  this 
I'm  refolved  on, — if  ever  again  he  dare  to — • 

Enter  TANGENT  not  cbferuing  CAUSTIC. 

'Tan.  Julia  Faulkner!  Julia  Faulkner  !  By  Hea- 
ven, her  beauty  might  fet  the  world  at  war,  and 
make  another  fiege  of  Trov  :  and  oh  !  were  I  ge- 
neral at  that  fiege,  I'd  build  caftles — 

Cauft.  Aye,  that  you  wou'd  ! 

Tang.  'Sdeath  !  What  (hou'd  oppofe  me?  Sword 
in  hand  I'd  ftorm  the  breach — (pufhing  between  two 
chairs}  I'd  fire  the  palace,  pull  down  the  gates— 
(fnatcbes  up  a  chair}  and  rufh  into  her  arms,  (is 
near  embracing  CAUSTIC) — ah,  uncle,  is  it  you  ? 

Cauft.  Keep  off!  How  dare  you  approach  me, 
you — are  you  not  a  pretty  fellow  ? 

Tang.  So  the  Ladies  fay,  Sir. 

Cauli,  And  a  fool. 

Tang.  So  I  fay,  Sir. 

Cauft.  And  a  libertine? 

Tang.  So  you  fay,  Sir. 

Cauft.  And  what  do  you  fay  for  yourfelf  ? — A 
profefs'd  libertine  ? 

Tan.  Sir,  I  fay  that  I  praftife  what  I  profefs; 
which  is  more  than  you  moraiifts  can  fay. 

Cauft.  Pfha  !  and  the  world  fays  you're  a  cox- 
comb. 

Tang.  Damn  the  world  then  for  making  me  one. 
How  [he  devil  can  I  help  being  a  coxcomb,  when 
I  fee  a  flactering  fool  like  myfelf  idolized,  and 
modeft  worth  deipiied  ?  Uncle,  che  temple  of  Folly 
wou'd  foon  be  without  votaries,  had  it  not  the 
world  for  its  worfhippers. 
D  2 
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Cauft.  TSut  zounds !  did  the  world  clap  you  on 
the  woolfack  ?  did  the  world  put  you  on  an 
apron,  or  defire  you  to  make  another  fiege  of 
Troy? 

Tang.  Upon  my  foul,  I'am  afham'd  of  myfelf; 
but  by  future  perfeverance  and  diligence,  I'll  atone 
for  my  follies.  Come,  uncle,  forgive  the  paft — 
(hake  hands. 

Caufl.  No— well — there — aye,  Frank,  perfevere, 
and  you  may  foon  convert  your  air- built  caftle  into 
a  folid  one  of  brick  and  mortar. 

'Tang.  True  j  then  every  one  will  fay,  his  cha- 
racler  does  not  reft  on  the  fiimfy  bafis  of  hereditary 
worth,  bur  on  the  noble  exertion  of  talent. 
Cauft.  That's  well  faid. 

Tang.  Then  I   with  confcious  dignity  will  walk 
thro'  my  hall — my  fervants  ranged  on  each  fide— 
I  bend  to  them  with  eafe,  call  my  agent,  and  fay 
to  him,  diftribute  a  hundred  pounds  to — 
Caufl.  Death  and  fury,  you're  at  it  again  ( 
Tang.  No,  no— that  was  only — 
Cauft.  What  will  drive  me  mad.  'Sdeath  !  what 
is  talent  without  the  will  and  means  to  exert  it  ? 
'Tis  Newton  without  his  telefcope,  or  Handel  with- 
out his  organ.— Remember,  this  is  your  laft,  laft 
warning  !  [Exit. 

Tang.  He's  certainly  right.  That  Handel  was 
a  great  man  j  and  tho'  bereft  of  one  fenfe,  how  am- 
ply was  another  gratified  !  For  what  can  ftrike 
more  gratefully  on  the  heart,  than  hearing  the  hon- 
ourable applaufe  of  an  impartial  public  ? 

Enter  CAUSTIC. 

Caufl.  I'll  juft  take  a  peep,  and  fee  the  effect  my 
lecture  has  had. 

Tang. 
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'Tang.  Tho'  Handel  was  blind,  how  I  envy  him 
his  fenfations,  when,  feated  before  an  enraptured 
audience,  he  thus  began,  and  charmed  all  hearts 
— (/hut  bis  eyes  and  plays  on  the  table)  Oh,  charm- 
ing! t?ravo  ! 

Cauft.  (fir iking  the  table  with  his  Jlick)  You 

villain!  if  ever  1  fpeak  to  you  again,  may  1 1 

difcard  you  for  ever — forever — and  forever!  \Exit. 

Tang.  Oh,  confound  this  crack'd  head!  What 
a  fcrape  have  I  got  into. 

Enter  CLEMENTINA. 

Clem.  Mr.  Tangent ! 

Tang.  So,  here's  the  wife  he  intends  for  me. 
Marry  her,  and  doat  on  Julia.  Sweet  fuuation. 
mine  wou'd  be  !  I  can  very  well  fancy  myfelf • 

Clem.  Brute!  Sir,  my  pa  wi flies  to  fpeak — 

Tang.  I'll  come  to  your  pa  (ruminating,  and 
not  looking  at  her).  No,  Julia,  I'll  be  only  thine— 
I'll  come  to  your  pa. 

Clem.  This  way,  Sir. 

Tang,  (rifmg  and  following]  I'll  come  to  your 
pa — I'll  be  only  thine,  my  Julia — I'll  corn.'  to  your 
pa — (follows  CLEMENTINA  to  one  fide  of  the  page, 
and  walks  out  abforb'd  in  thought  at  the  oppq/ite 
fide.) 

Clem.  Gone !  Well,  this  is  certainly  beyond  all 
the  fine  breeding  I  ever  faw — Mifs  £  aulkner  ? 

Enter  JULIA,  in  great  agitation,  her  hair  dijorder'd. 

'Julia.  Oh,  madam,  forgive  this  intrufion — you 
told  me  you  had  a  friendfhip  for  me.  Oh,  (how 
it  now  !  my  father  is  arrefted — in  a  dreadful  fitua- 
tion  (kneeling). 

D  3  Clem. 
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Clem.  So  are  you,  my  dear,  in  a  dreadful  fitua- 
tion.     Never  kneel  in  a  public  room. 

Julia  (rifes).  Madam,  I  faid  my  dear  father,— 
the  beloved  author  of  my  being,  is  in  a  prifon. 

Clem.  Well? 

Julia,  Well !  we're  ruined,  Madam. 

Clem.  That's  certainly  extremely  difagreeable. 

Julia.  What  (hall  I  do? 

Clem.  Oh,  my  dear,  don't  mind  it — arrefted  ! 
Nothing  can  be  more  fafhionable  I  dare  fay  all 
will  be  well.  Good  bye!  I'm  forry  I  can't  affift 
you  j  but  the  guinea  loo-table  waits  for  me.  Pray 
come  and  fee  me  when  your  affairs  are  fettled  ! 
Good  bye,  my  dear  1  Good  bye  !  Good  bye  ! 

[£*//, 

Julia.  This,  in  profperity,  was  my  warmeft 
friend.  Alas!  fuch  friends  are  as  the  leaves  that 
clothe  the  tree  in  the  genial  fummer,  but  leave  ic 
naked  to  the  winter's  blaft.  Whither  fhall  I  go  ? 
Heavens  !  Mr.  Tangent ! 

Enter  TANGENT  (ynufing}. 

Sir — hold !  did  not  my  father  forbid  my  fpeaking 
to  him  ?  But  is  not  that  father  in  want  ? 

Tang.  Married  to  a  woman  I  diflike  {fits). 

Julia.  Married  !  Oh,  my  heart !  Juiia,  this  is 
no  time  for  thy  farrows. 

Tang'  'Sdeath !  if  I'm  miferable,  what  fignifies 
my  having  thoufands  in  my  pockets  ? — 

Julia.  How  fortunate! 

Tang.  Mirry  for  thirty  thoufand  !  Pfha  !  (takes 
£-#)  With  decent  luck  I'd  win  it  in  ten  mi- 
nutes.— Did  you  fay,  Sir,  you'd  fet  me  500 /. 
Seven's  the  main,  and  fix  I  have — off 

in 
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in  two  throws  a  thoufind — done — fix  it  is  !  Bravo! 
Come,  gentlemen,  a  choufand  each  if  you  pleafe. 

Julia.   Mr  Tangrnt,   I  want 

Tang,  Double  or  quit  ?  you  fhall  have  it  {turn- 
ing ;<?#«;/). -~  Heaven^  !  Mils  Faulkner!  damn 
this  head  of  mine— it's  in  fuch  a  whirl. 

Julia.  Oh,  Sir,  pity  and  relieve. 

Enter  DASH  ALL  at  the  back  Scene. 

Tang.  Madam  ! 

Da/h.   What's  here  ?  fine  girl,  .faith  ! 

Julia.  I  know  my  behaviour  is  wild,  is  impru- 
dent j  but  my  excufe  is,  a  father  in  prifon  and 
broken  hearted — lave  but  him. — For  mylelf  I  care 
not. 

Tang.  By  Heaven  (he  puts  herfelf  in  my  power, 
and  what  an  exquifite  temptation  !  here's  an  oppor- 
tunicy  to  eftablifh  my  character  as  a  man  of  gal- 
lantry !  hold  !  here's  an  opportunity  to  eftablifh  my 
reputation  as  a  man  of  honour.  The  father  of  my 
love  in  prifon,  and  I  without  change  for  fixpence 
—  I'll  go  this  inftant  and  borrow  money  at  500 
percent. — I'll 

Julia.  I'm  fure  you'll  relieve  fne — I'm  fure  you 
have  a  generous  heart.  The  debt  is  but  fifty 
pounds.  I  heard  you  fay  you  had  thoufands  in 
your  pocket. 

Tang.  Yes,  yes,  Ma'am,  I  faid — that — that — . 
I— that  is  I — Oh !  curfe  this  crack'd  head !  but 
I'll  get  the  money  inftantly.  Mifs  Faulkner,  it  is 
with  fhame  and  confufion  I  declare,  that  at  this 
moment  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  be  of  the  leatt 
afliftance.  [Exit. 

D  4  Julia, 
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Julia  Is  it  poflible  ?  is  this  the  man  to  whom 
I've  given  my  heart  ? — 'tis  too  much  (is  near 
fainting,  when  DASH  ALL  runs  tober  ajjiftance)  ah! 
a  ftrarger  ! 

Dajh.  Don't  be  alarmed,  young  lady — (afide]  I 
fee  I  muft  give  her  a  touch  of  the  «ober  citizen. 
Madam,  I  heard  your  diftrefs;  I  am  inquifitive 
after  forrow — I  pofiefs  a  large  fortune,  'tis  true ; 
b'ir  only  in  trull  for  the  worthy  who  want  it.  A 
fober,  plodding  citizen,  as  you  fee,  plain  in  my 
manners,  plainer  in  my  drefs — drfpife  powder  and 
embroidery — a  mere  London  meroh  .nt ! 

Julia.  The  world  knows  their  benevolence. 

Da/h.  Pretty  well.  But  you  muft  not  fuppofe 
all  London  merchants  like  me. 

Julia.  Will  you,  Sir — will  you,  then,  fave  my 
father  ?  I  can't  exprefs  what  I  feel. 

Dajh.  (afidi)  That's  very  odd  !  when  I  can  fo 
well  exprefs  what  I  do  not  feel . — Madam,  I  will  do  it. 

Julia.  Then,  Sir,  I'll  expect  you  at  the  prifon 
where  my  facher  is. 

/  >Jh.  No,  no! — I  can't  tell  you  why  j  but  I 
have  a  ftrange  <n;ipathy  to  prifonSr  But  in  two 
hou-s  time  at  che  gate  of  it,  if  you  pleafe. 

Julia.  Sir,  I'll  blefs  you. 

Dajb.  (afide)  Upon  my  foul  I  mean  it.  Now 
I  fuppofe  I  (hould  lay  gallant  things,  but  I  can- 
not. Suffice  it,  I  will  be  there. 

Julia.  Farewell  ! — happy,  happy  Julia  !    [Exit. 

Dajh.  I  will  be  there  ready  — 
"with  a  poft-chaife  and  four  to  carry  you  off,  my 
nice  one — then  chevy,  away  for  the  next  town — 
c  nfine  her — fwear  fhe's  a  runaway  wife — return — 
marry  Mifs  Alifpice — do  old  Toby  out  of  the  ready, 
Ha,  ha!  here  he  comes— what  a  gig  it  is ! 

Eater 
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ALLSPICE,   his  hair  cropi,  a  full-drefs  coat 

ont  Jinginty    <c  .Lovely     Nympij,    aflliage  my 
"  anguiili." 


.  Well,  here  I  am  —  as  gay  a  dafher  as  the 
bed  of  you  —  fr/j^  about  the  head,  eh  f 

Dajh.  But  what  a  quiz  ot  a  coat  youVe  on  ! 
AVfy*  Don't  you   like   it  ?  it   was   my   grand- 
father's. 

Dafh.  Your  dinner  was  ftylifh,  faith. 
sill/p.  Very  ;  but  it  had  one  little  fault.  There 
was  nothing  to  eat  —  grottoes,  trees,  fountains,  fweet- 
mtat  (he  phe.  defies,  and  buttered  cupids  in  plenty, 
—  nothing  eiie.  I  fhou'd  have  been  half  ftarved, 
had  I  not  luckily  looked  over  my  fhoulder,  and 
there  beheld  my  old  friend,  the  honoured  firloin, 
on  the  fideboard  —  I  could  have  cried  to  fee  him  fo 
d  igraced  ;  but  I  ordcr'd  him  to  be  conducted  to 
the  top  of  the  table,  and  the  mufic  to  ftrike  up 
«  Oh  the  Roaft  Beef  of  Old  England  !"  and,  then, 
how  I  ogled  the  girls,  and  how  they  titter'd  at  me  ! 
women  give  a  man's  ideas  fo  elegant  a  turn.  I'm 
as  much  above  what  I  was,  as  a  hogfhead  is  to  a 
butter  firkin. 

Da/h.  Butter  firkin  !  curfe  it,  and  fink  it,  Toby, 
talk  like  a  gentkman.  But,  I  fay,  you  feem  a 
little  damaged. 

Allfp.  Yes;  funny,  an't  I  £  I  got  hold  of  a  little 
bottle,  fuch  as  they  put  ketchup  in  —  by  the  bye  I 
can  fell  you  fome  very  fine  ketchup,  if  you  want 
any  —  It  was  devilifli  good,  yoyeo  they  call  it, 

Dafo.  Yoyeo  !  pfha  !  noyau. 

Allfp.  Well,  well,  noyau.  Egad,  when  I  found 
it  cod  a  guinea,  and  that  J  was  to  pay  for  it  —  I 
drank  it  all  every  drop, 
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Dajh.  A  guinea!  bagatelle!  I'll  put  you  in  a 
way  to  drink  it  every  day. 

Jllfp.  How,  my  dear  friend  ? 

Dajb.  I've  had  a  letter  from  my  clerk. 

dllfp.  Your  hunting  clerk  ? 

Da/h.  Yes  j  he  has  a  fchem'e  of  buying  up  furs, 
by  which  100  per  cent,  muft  be  made  in  a  month. 
—A  trifle — five  thoufand — will  do  ;  but  at  prefent 
my  cafh  is  here  and  there.  Indeed  at  this  moment 
I  can't  exactly  tell  you  where  it  is.  But  if  you 
fhould  like  it 

Allfp.  You  would  not  have  me  lay  out  five  thou- 
fand pounds  in  muffs  and  tippets,  wou'd  you  ? 

Dajb.  Five  thoufand  !  I've  fpeculated  deeper  in 
darning  needles. — But  you  have  not  the  cafh  ? 

Allfp.  Yes,  but  I  have  tho* — that  fum  in  the 
houfe  too — I  intended  to  buy  with  it  half  an  eftate 
valued  at  ten  thoufand  pounds. 

Dajb.  Then  defer  the  purchafe  one  month,  and 
I'll  engage  you  fh  ill  buy  the  whole. 

Jttljp.  Oh  chaiming!  ah,  but  (hould  it  fail — 

Dajb.  Bur  it  can't  fail — if  it  do,  then  blame  me. 

Allfy.  That's  enough. 

Dajh.  All  you  will  have  to  do,  will  be  to  come 
to  town  in  a  month,  and  hug  your  ten  thoufand 
pounds,  as  lure  as  the  fweet  Harriet  will  hug  you. 

dllfp.  Oh  the  pretty  oiic  !  That  has  fixed  me. 
When  the  company  is  gone,  I'll  g've  you  bank 
notes  to  the  amount: — and  tell  your  hunting  clerk, 
if  he'll  make  the  five  thoufand  ten,  I'h  give  him  a 
guinea.  Oh,  what  a  rich,  jolly  dog  I  (hall  be  ! 
Jet's  go  and  have  another  touch  at  the  little  bottle,— 
another  guinea's  worth — Jarnn  the  expence  !  and 
drink  confufion  to  retailing,  and  Harriet's  health 
in  a  bumper!  "Lovely  Nymph,"  &c.  [Exitjingfog. 

Dajh. 
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Dajh.  If  this  is'nt  doing  it,  the  devil's  in  it,  ha, 
ha  !  I've  bother'd  the  daughter,  and  tickled  old 
Cauft.c  in  a  capital  ftyle, — that's  a  dead  thirty 
thoufand. — Humbugged  the  old  one  here  out  of 
five,  and  fhall  carry  off  the  nice  girl  to  a  certainty. 
What  a  fplalh  I  fhall  make  along  Cheapfide !  what 
a  fwagger  I  (hall  cut  at  Lloyd's  !  how  the  city 
bucks  will  (tare,  and,  may  be,  drefs  at  me.  And 
then  we  (hail  have  Birmingham  Dafhalls  as  well 
as  Birmingham  Dukes.  Oh,  I'm  a  neat  article! 

[£*//. 

SCENE  III.— M'QUERY'S  OFFICE. 

Enter  M'QUERY  and  TANGENT. 

Tang.  Come,  come,  the  money — quick ! 

M'jtuery.  You'll  pay  devilifa  dear  for  it. 

Tang.  'Sdeath  that's  my  affair. 

M$uery.  You  muft  give  your  bond  for  five 
hundred  pounds. 

Tang.  What  cafh  am  I  to  touch  ? 

M- Query.  Two.  I  can't  afford  more  upon  my 
honour. 

Tang.  Your  honour ! 

M^Query.  My  honour  ?  yes,  honour  is  the  con- 
fervation  of  fociety — (Oh,  I  wi(h  I  cou'd  recollect 
Captain  Faulkner's  flafhy  fpeech) — Honour!  is—- 
upon my  foul  I  can't  tell  what  honour  is. 

Tang.  I  believe  you.  But  you  mention'd  Cap- 
tain Faulkner's  name. 

M^uery.  Yes.  Oh,  I  could  fell  you  a  nice 
fecret  about  him. 

Tang,  (anxioujly)  Tell  me  a  fecret  did  you  fay  ? 

M'gtuery. 
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No  —  I  faid,  Jell  you  a  fecret. 

Tang.  Well,  I  am  a  buyer  —  any  thing  refpec~ting 
him  is  interefting. 

M'Query.  And  you  may  get  a  thoufand  pounds 
by  it. 

Tang.  Make  your  own  terms. 

M-^uery.  Faulkner  has  humm'd  you  out  of  that 
fum. 

Tavg.  Impoffible  ! 

.  M'Query.  Your  friend,  Charles  Richmond,  left 
it  to  you,  and  the  old  fly  t\\\tf  fan/bed  it.  He  told 
a  palavering  ftory  about  diftreffes,  and  his  dear 
daughter,  and  his  wife's  funeral,  and  a  parcel  of 
balderdafn. 

Tang,  (afide)  Poor  Faulkner  !  my  heart  bleeds 
for  him.  This  explains  his  behaviour. 

M'£uery.  Then  he  has  had  a  la*-iuk  ;  but  he's 
non-fuited,  as  this  letter  will  fhew  you  (gives  TAN- 
GENT a  letter}. 

Tang.  Come,  Sir,  draw  the  bond,  (looks  at  the 
letter}  —  What's  this?  (reads}  "  I  remit  you  your 
"  fharc  of  the  bribe  for  the  error  in  Faulkner's  de- 
«c  claration  ;  —  have  alfo  received,  under  his  power 
"  of  attorney,  two  thoufand  pounds  prize-money." 
Scoundrels  !  "  Which  is  much  better  in  our  hands 
"  than  his.  —  The  more  we  diftrefs  him,  the  lefs 
<l  danger  there  is  of  detection.  " 

M'Query  (writing').  You  fee  by  that  letter  how 
things  are,  and  what  care  I've  taken  of  the  Cap- 
tain's property. 

Tang.  I'll  put  this  in  my  pocket,  and  read  it  at 
leifure. 

Mf  Query.  No,  no  —  I'm  always  for  vouchers—- 
that letter  Ihou'd  not  be  loft. 

1  1  Tang* 
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Tang.  There  I  agree  with  you.  Eh,  I  have  it— 
(Tears  of  the  balfjheet  with  the  contents  of  the  let- 
tery  frcm  the  half  Jheet  that  contains  the  addre/s, 
wraps  that  upy  and  gives  it  to  M'^uery.}  So — • 
there's  the  letter. 

M'Qiiery.  Let   me  fee  (looking  at  it}— Now — 
that's  as  itfhould  be  (putting  it  in  his  pocket}. 
Tang.  Exactly — Is  the  bond  ready  ? 
M'Query.  Aye,  fign  away. 
Tang,  (ftgning  the  bond)  But  we  have  no   wit- 
nefs. 

Ml Query.  Oh  !  I've  a  clerk  will  fet  his  hand  to 
it  at  any  time — That  Faulkner's  a  pretty  fellow, 
isn't  he  ?  To  be  fure,  the  coolnefs  with  which  fome 
people  take  others'  property  is  amazing  (taking  up 
the  bond} — In  two  hours'  time  you  (hall  have  the  two 
hundred  pounds. 

Tang.  Very  well ;  I  muft  go,  and  tickle  my  old 
uncle,  and  then  away  to  relieve  poor  Faulkner. 
M'Query.  You've  got  the  money  very  dear. 
Tang.  'Tis  falfe.  The  fenfation  I  feel  at  this  mo- 
ment is  cheap  at  ten  times  the  fum.  [Exzf. 
Ml§>uery*  Rather  a  neat  morning's  work ! 

Enter  CAUSTIC. 

Catift.  Where's  Mr.  Tangent  ? 

M'Query.  This  moment  gone. 

Caujl.  I  hear  the  fool's  in  love  with  a  Mifs 
Faulkner,— a  female  fortune-hunter,  I  fuppole. 
Aye,  like  her  fex — (harp  as  a  razor. — You've  found 
them  fo,  I  dare  fay. 

M'Query.  Oh  yes  j  and,  like  a  razor,  I've  found 
ftrapping  a  mighty  good  thing  for  them. 

Cauft.  And  does  he  think  I'll  forgive  this  ? 
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M'Query.  He  does.     He  fays  he'll  tickle  you. 

Cauft.  Tickle  me,  will  he  ?  we'll  fee  that.  Ex- 
cept in  the  article  of  money  j  there,  indeed,  he  has 
reformed..  Thank  heaven,  he  don't  borrow  thou- 
fands  of  you  now. 

M'Qucry.  No — he  only  borrows  five  hundreds. 

Cauft.  Eh.!  what  do  you  mean  ? 

Mf  Query.  There's  his  bond,  you  fee. 

Cauft.  I'm  petrified. 

M(  Query.  I'll  fell  it  you. 

Cauft.  Sell  it  me  !  he  owes  me  thoufands — a 
profligate !  I  (hall  be  ruined — a  beggar  !  but  I'll 
humble  him.  He  knows  the  way  to  tickle  me, 
you  know — now  we'll  fee — arreft  him — I'll  (hew 
him  I  can  tickle  him — I  order  you,  Sir,  to  arreft 
him. 

M'Qiiery.  With  all  my  heart  and  foul. — You 
will  make  the  affidavit,  and  I  will  touch  him  up 
with  a  bit  of  a  capias. 

Cauft.  Aye,  a  capias.     I'll  humble  him. 

M'Query.  Then  follow  that  up  with  a  ft — fa. 

Cauft.  Aye,  a  ft — fa. 

M( Query.  If  that  won't  do,  tip  him  a  ca— fa. 

Cauft.  Aye,  tip  him  a  ca — fa.  He  can  tickle  me, 
can  he?  a  profligate  !  Come  along  !  [Lxeunt. 


THE    END    OF    THE    THIRD    ACT. 
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ACT     IV. 


SCENE  I.— A  Street. 
Enter  DASHALL  and  POSTILLION. 

POSTILLION. 

1  H  E  chaife  is  ready,  your  honour. 

Dajh.  Capital  horfes,  eh  ? 

Poji.  Like  myfelf — blood  every  inch. 

Dajh.  Snug,  you  dog  ! 

Pofl.  Oh,  as  (harp  as  my  fpurs:  [Exit. 

Dajh.  How  furprifed  the  girl  will  be,  ha,  ha, 
ha  !  curfe  me  if  I  can  help  laughing  to  think  how 
fhe'll  cry,  ha,  ha ! 

Enter  NED  and  another, 

Bailiffs,  by  all  that's 

Ned.  Ah,  mafter  Dafliall,  how  are  you  ? 

Dajh.  (keeping  at  a  confiderable  dtftance)  How  do 
you  do,  Ned  ?  how  do  you  do  ? 
,     Ned.  You  need  not  be  afraid. 

Dajh.  (ftill  keeping  off}  Afraid  !  no  to  be  Cure. 
I  know  thar. 

Ned.  We  don't  want  you. 

Dajk*  (befitating)  Eh,  don't  you  tho*  ? 

Ned. 
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Ned.  Honour ! 

Dajh.  Oh,  honour  (coming  up  andjhaking  hands')* 

Ned.  Honour  among  thieves. 

Dajh.  By  the  Lord,  you  frighten'd  me. 

Ned.  We  are  not  bailiffs  now— we're  in  the  mad 
line. 

Dajh.  Mad  line ! 

Ned.  We  belong  to  Dr.  Coercion,  and  are  come 
after  a  patient  that  has  efcaped- — a  mad  lawyer. 

Dajh.  Mad  lawyer !  I  always  thought  it  was  the 
client  who  was  out  of  his  fenfes.  Well,  good  bye, 
Ned.  'Sdeath  !  here  comes  Tangent,  perhaps  to 
relieve  Faulkner :  and  then  I  lofe  the  girl^-Eh,  it 
would  be  knowing,  he,  he  !  here  goes !  fo,  Ned, 
you're  come  here  after  a  mad  lawyer — Do  you 
know  his  perfon  ? 

Ned.   No. 

Dajh.  I  do,  intimately ;  and,  by  Heaven,  here 
he  comes !  that's  he— ^don't  he  look  as  if  he  was 
mad? 

Ned.  Oh,  a  clear  cafe — now,  this  is  fo  kind  of 
you. 

Dajh.  You'll  take  care  of  the  poor  fellow— 
ecod,  Ned,  you  frighten'd  me.  Be  fure  now  you 
take  care  of  the  poor  devil,  ha,  ha  ! 

\Exit  laughing  a  fart. 
Ned.  Tom,  mind  your  hits. 

Enter  TANGENT. 

Tang.  Now  to  poor  Faulkner's  prifon,  and  re- 
ftore  happinefs  to  my  Julia !— Julia !  if  I  don't 
watch  this  addle-head  of  mine,  I  (hall  certainly  go 
mad.  There's  fomething  fublime  in  maih.els ! 

rolling  eye — dungeons — Hi  aw— chains 

Ned. 
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Ned.  Come,  come,  that  will  do — a  pretty  dance 
you've  led  us. 

Tang.  Who  are  you,  and  what  do  you  want  with 
me  ? 

Ned.  Tom,  have  you  a  (trait  waiftcoat  in  your 
pocket  ? 

Tang.  Strait  waiftcoat !  what  are  you  going  to 
do? 

Ned.  Take  you  back  to  the  mad  doctor's. 

Tang.  Be  quiet,  you  fcoundrels  1 

Enter  Servant  to  CAUSTIC,  and  Bailiffs. 

Serv.  That's  he  you  are  to  arreft.     Touch  him. 

Tang.  Oh,  here's  Cauftic's  fervant.  Come  here, 
Sir — am  I  mad,  Sir  ? 

Serv.  Mad,  Sir  ?  no,  Sir. 

Tang.  Tell  thefe  rafcals  who  I  am. 

Serv.  Oh,  this  is  Mr.  Tangent. 

Tang.  Aye,  Frank  Tangent's  my  name,  is  it 
not?  (to  the  Bailiffs.) 

Bailiff.  That  it  is. 

Tang.  You're  an  honeft  fellow ! 

Bailiff.  Then  you  (hall  go  with  an  honeft  fellow 
• — (Jhewing  the  writ'). 

Tang.  A  writ !  oh !  the  devil !  worfe  and  worfe  ! 
at  whofe  fuit  ? 

Bailiff.  Mr!  Cauftic's. 

Tang.  Pretty  way  I'm  in !  arrefted  at  this  mo- 
ment !  what  lhall  I  do  ? 

Bailiff.  Pay  a  vifit  to  my  lock-up  houfe, 

Tang,  I  can't — 'pon  my  honour,  I'm  engag'd — 
,eh,  I  believe  I'd  better  be  mad  (to  CAUSTIC'S  Jer- 
vanf)  ah  !  kneel  down  before  your  father  and 
mother. 
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Serv.  Where  are  they  ? 

fang.  I'm  your  father  and  mother.  I'm  father 
and  mother  of  all  the  judges — vanity's  father  and 
mother  of  all  the  counfellors — the  devil's  father  and 
mother  of  all  the  bailiffs. 

Serv.  He's  mad. 

Bailiff,  Fudge  !  that's  not  madnefs. 

Tang.  1  am  mad,  you  fcoundrel ! 

Nea.   [  fay  he  is  mad. 

Bailiff.  I  fay  he  an't  mad  (they  ftruggle  for  him'}. 

Tang.  I'll  be  off—  ha  ?  I  fpy  a  brother.      [Exit. 

Bailiff.  Mad  or  not,  we  muft  not  lofe  him :  fo, 
come  along. 

Ned.  Aye,  aye  ;  we  muft  have  him.       [Exeunt. 

Enter  CAUSTIC. 

Cauft.  By  this  time  he's  fafe.  I  think  I've 
given  him  a  tickler,  (noife)  What !  he  'refifts,  does 
he  ?  (Re-enter  4  fervant)  Well,  Sir,  have  they 
got  him  ? 

Serv.  Yes,  Sir ;  but  he  fought  them  nobly ; 
then  I  came  up. 

Cauft.  And  fecured  the  rafcal  ? 

Serv.  No,  your  honour:  I  don't  know  how  it 
was ;  but  feeing  three  upon  him,  ecod,  I  coudn't 
help,  fomehow,  fighting  on  his  fide  j  fo  I  knock'd 
one  down,  and  he  killed  another. 

Cauft.  What  do  you  fay  ?  killed  a  man  ! 

Serv.  There  he  lies,  bleeding  like  a  pig. 

Cauft.  Has  my  poor  Frank  been  fo  rafli  ?  I  hope 
he  efcaped. 

Serv.  No;  they  got  hold  of  him. 

Cauft.  I'm   a   milerable  man — This  is   all  my 

•  Enter 
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Enter  Bailiff. 

Is  the  man  dead  ?  oh,  my  poor  boy  ! 

Bailiff.  No,  your  honour  ;  the  cowardy  chap 
fwooned  at  the  fight  of  his  blood. 

Caufl.  Then  the  rafcal  has  not  killed  h'm,  eh  ? 

Haiiiff.  A  guinea  and  a  plaifler  will  fet  all  right. 

Cauft.  Will  it  ?  he  kill  a  man  !  what  an  old  fool 
I  was  !  hold,  I  have  it.  Let  the  man  be  conveyed 
to  my  houfe — give  out  his  life's  in  danger.  I'll 
have  him  taken  up  for  a  murderer.  I'll  lay  him 
v'ich  the  duft.  Away  with  him  to  prifon— I'll  be 
fo  revenged  !  and,  d'ye  hear  ?  put  irons  on  him ; 
(going)  but  don't  flarve  him — give  him  bread  and 
water,  (going}  and.,  d'ye  hear,  give  him  draw — give 
him  plenty  of  ftraw.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  \l.—Infide  of  a  Prifon. 

FAULKNER  difccvered,  JULIA  leaning  on  him. — A 
noije  without  of  cbains  falling.     JULIA  /arts. 

Fauik.  Be  not  alarmed.  Thefe  noifes,  Julia,  we 
fhall  be  accuftom'd  to. 

Julia.  I  hope  not,  my  father.  It  is  the  hour  I 
protnifed  to  be  at  the  prifon  gate.  (FAULKNER^^J 
bis  bead]  The  gentleman  ieemed  a  man  of  honour. 

Faulk.  And,  perhaps,  is  called  fo.  Ah,  girl, 
the  trickery  of  rhis  knavifti  world  makes  a  wide 
difference  between  honour  to  woman  and  to  man. 
The  wretch  that  robs  the  father  of  .his  child,  let 
him  but  at  a  gaming  table  keep  his  word  with  man, 
and  he's  of  honour.  Nay,  fhou'd  this  wretch,  in 
E  2  aggravation 
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aggravation,  meet  that  wrong'd  father  in  the  field, 
and  lay  him  at  his  feet  a  corpfe,  then,  who  dare 
deny  that  he's  a  man  of -honour  ? 

Julia.  But  he's  a  merchant,  Sir — a  rank  of  men 
whofe  nobleneis  and  benevolence  are  far  above  my 
praife. 

Faulk.  True  j  let  me  not  by  vague  fufpicion 
wrong  a  worthy  man.  Go  then,  my  child,  but 
only  to  the  gate;  and  mark,  return  with  fpeed. 

Julia.  Shall  1  not  fly,  when 'tis  to  bring  a  father 
happinefs  ?  [Exit. 

Faulk.  And  fhould  it  not  be  fo,  oh,  Faulkner, 
what  horrors  will  he  thine  !  when,  in  addition  to 
thy  wounded  pride,  thou  heareft  thy  child  afk  thee 
for  bread  thou  can'ft  not  give  her,  fee'ft  her  pine 
daily  at  thy  feet  and  perifli ;  or,  what  is  worfe, 
ihould  the  agony  which  rei)ds  this  heart,  draw  on 
thee  a  fpeedier  difiblution,  and  fhe  be  left  behind, 
expofed  to  want,  to  villany — that  (hall  be  prevented ! 
yet  I'll  cling  to  hope— perhaps  all  may  be  well 
again — (Ju  LI  A  /creams  without)  ah!  fhe  fhrieks ! 
It  is  my  Julia's  voice.  Villain,  forbear !  hear  a 
father's  cries,  or  take  a  father's  curfe.  Blaft  him, 
Heaven,  with  thy  hotted  vengeance  !  all,  all  is 
hufhed — fhe's  gone  1  my  child  is  loft,  is  difhon- 
oured — diftionoured  !  no,  I  wrong  her — my  girl 
will  die- — (a  noife  again)  It  approaches — be  faith- 
ful, eyes !  (door  opens.) 

Enter  JAILER  and  TANGENT,  he  bearing  JULIA  in 
bis  arms. 

My  Julia!  oh  give  her  to  my  arms ! 

Tang.  Captain  Faulkner,  after  what  has  patted, 
fome  excufe  is  due  for  this  intrufion.  There,  Sir, 
js  my  apology, 

Faulk, 
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Faulk.  She  revives ! 

Julia.  Where  am  I  ?  my  father  !  my  deliverer  ! 

Jailer.  Aye,  that  he  is — -As  this  Gentleman  was 
coming  to  jail 

Tang.  Hu(h  !  (flopping  Ms  mouth}  •  Faffing  this 
place,  Sir,  I  heard  a  woman  ftiriek,  and  faw  fome 
villains  hurry  this  Lady  into  a  chaife 

Jailer.  Then  he  bravely  flew  among  them,  and 
laid  about  him,  and 

Tang*  The  conqueft  was  eafy,  for  the  rafcals 
fled. 

Faulk.  Sav'd  by  the  man  I've  fo  deeply  wrong'd  ! 
His  prefence  tortures  me.  Sir,  I  thank  you. 

Tang.  Captain  Faulkner,  a  word  in  private. 

Faulk.  Ah  !  am  I  detected  ? 

Tang.  I've  been  with  your  attorney,  Sir. 

Faulk.  Racks!  tortures! 

Tang*  And  have  difcovered  an  infernal  aft  of 
villany. 

Faulk.  Well  then,  it  is  difcovered— Madnefs ! 
fiends !  I  wou'd  be  alone. 

Tang.  You  miftake. 

Faulk.  I  infift  on  being  alone. 

Enter  Servant  to  TANGENT. 

Serv.  A  mefiage  from  your  attorney,  Sir. 

Tang.  'Tis  well— Captain  Faulkner,  you  will  be 
forry  for  this  behaviour.  [Exit  with  Jailer. 

Faulk.  My  brain  rocks !  ah,  my  child,  do  I 
hold  thee  in  a  parent's  grafp,  pure,  unpolluted  ? 
Julia,  we  part  no  more — never — never!  'tis  time 
to  tell  thee  thy  father's  a  villain. 

E  3  Julia. 
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Julia.  Impoffible!  perhaps  your  too  keen  fenfe 
of  honour  interprets  harfhly. 

Faulk.  No,  no.  E'en  now  the  man  I  wrong'd 
gave  it  its  fubftantial  title — an  infernal  aft  of  vil- 
lany. — Horrors  accumulate. — On  one  fide,  dif- 
honour;  on  the  other,  famine.  Julia!  (taking 
botb  her  bands,  and  looking  on  ber)  tho'  dreadful, 
it  muft  be  fo. 

Julia.  Your  words  and  looks  tmify  me. 
Faulk.  In  this  world  we  can  cherifli  no  hope  of 
happinefs. 

Julia.  But  in  the  next,  my  father 

Faulk.  True,  girl ;  then  the  fooner  we  are  there, 
the  better. 
Julia.  Sir! 

Faulk.  'Tis  in  our  po\ver,  Julia,  to  expedite 
our  happinefs. 

Julia.  What  means  mv  father  ? 
Faulk.  Now,  heart-ftrings  hold  a  while  !    col- 
left  the  exalted  refolution  of  thy  fou),  and  mark. 
Out  of  the  wreck  of  fortune,    I    have  preferved 
fpmething,  my   child,  to   free   us    from    poverty, 
from  diftionour,  and  to  give  us  everlafting  peace. 
Julia.  Bleft  tidings ! 

Faulk.  Behold!  (taking  from  each  pocket  a  piftolt 
and  prefenting  one  to  JULIA). 
Julia.  Horror! 

Faulk.  Ha  !  haft  thou  not  by  miracle  efcaped 
difhonour;  and  is  nut  thus  to  live,  to  meet  per- 
dition ? 

Julia.  Is  not  thus  to  die,  to  meet  perdition  ? 
Faulk.  It  is  too  late  for  thought.     Here— Ah, 
doft  thou  (brink  ? 

Julia.  Suicide !  my  foul  fickens  at  the  thought. 

Faulk. 
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Faulk.  Then  live,  bafe  girl,  and  fee  thy  father 
die.  Live,  till  fcorn  (hall  point  at  rhee,  and,  mock- 
ing, cry,  "  Behold  the  violated  daughter  of  the 
cc  villain  Faulkner!" 

Julia.  There's  madnefs  in  the  thought — give 
me  the  deathful  inflrument  (feizcs  the  piftol}. 

Faulk.  Hold  !  oh  let  me  kifs  chee — (a  knocking 
at  the  door}  we're  interrupted — (knocking  repeated) 
go  to  the  door  ( JULIA  goes  to  the  door,  returns  with 
a  letter •,  opens  it,  Jhrieks,  and  runs  into  her  father's 
arms}.  What  means  this  franticjoy  ?  Bank  notes  !  a 
letter  !  ah,  from  Tangent — (reads}  "  While  I  en- 
"  treat  you  will  do  me  the  honour  of  employing 
"  thefe  notes,  it  gives  me  great  pleafure  to  enclofe 
*'  you  a  letter,  which  at  once  expofes  the  villany 
<c  of  your  agents,  and   reftores  you   to    profperity 
"  and  happinefs" — (locks  over  the  letter,  then  falls 
on   his  knee]  Omnipotent  Providence !    humbled 
with    the    duft,  behold   a  repentant  wretch !    but 
thou  art  flow  to  punilh,  and  thy  mercies  are  in- 
finite.    Here,  too,  let  me  aik  pardon — my  child ! 
— But  where  is  thy  deliverer  the  prefcrver  of  thy 
honour,    thy  life?     Within — Has    Mr.   Tangent 
left  the  prifon. 

.     Enter  JAILER. 

Jailer.  Oh,  no,  Sir. — Then  they  don't  know 
that  he's  a  prifoner  \afide}.  [Exit. 

Faulk.  Then  fly  to  him,  my  child.  He  is  the 
legitimate  ion  of  honour,  I  the  bafe  born  flave  of 
pride.  Bring  him  to  me,  that  I  may  kneel  and 
blefs  him. 

E  4  Julia. 
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'Julia.  My  father — I'm  dizzy  with  my  happi- 
nefs.  One  kifs  of  rapture,  and  I  am  gone. 

[Exeunt  Jruerally. 

SCENE  III.— Another  fan  of  the  Prifon. 

Enter  JAILER,  followed  by  TANGENT  (/<?//*rV),  a 
Selicitor  and  Undertaker. 

Jailer.  Oh,  how  they  become  him  !  I'm  fure 
your  leg  was  made  for  them.  I'll  be  hanged  if  J 
flatter  you. 

Tang.  (Jigbs)  Indeed  you  do  not.  Certainly, 
a  very  neat  appendage  to  a  gentleman — heigho  ! 

Jailer.  I  declare  it  gives  me  pleafure  to  fee 
you  in  them. 

Fang.  You  have  all  the  pleafure  to  yourfelf. 
Heigho  !  I  feel  devililh  queer.  Retire  ! 

Jailer.  A  card  from  the  gentlemen  of  our  club. 

[Exit. 

Tang.  Your  club  !  (reads)  "  The  gentlemen 
ct  priloners  inform  Mr.  Tangent  they  have 
<f  elected  him  a  member  of  the  fclect  club,  and 
<{  folicic  the  honour  of  his  company  to  a  tur- 
"  bot,  haunch,  claret,  and  chicken  hazard. — 
"  The  club,  to  prevent  accidents,  meet  on  Sun- 
"  day,  Monday  being  hanging  day."  Hanging- 
day  ! — 'tis  alarming,  very, — what  do  you  want  ? — 

Solicitor.  I'm  a  Newgate  folicitor;  and  for  50 /. 
will  undertake  to  prevent  gibbeting  at  leaft. 

Tang.  Gibbeting !  Begone,  you  croaking  — 
{drives  him  off)  And  what  will  you  undertake  ? 

Undertaker.  Sir,  I'm  an  undertaker ;  and  if  you 
are  not  engaged,  wou'd  be  proud  to  inter — 

Tang. 
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'Tang.  Go  to  the  devil !  {drives  him  off}  Leave 
the  room,  you  infernal — Gibbet !  Undertaker  !— 
Heigho  !— Pugh  !  I  can't  have  kill'd  the  fellow— 
his  fcull  muft  have  been  thinner  than  mine,  to 
crack  with  fuch  a  paltry  blow. — How  has  my  letter 
fped  with  Faulkner ! — That's  neareft  my  heart- 
On,  Julia! 

Jailer  (without}.  You'll  find  Mr.  Tangent  in 
the  next  room,  Ma'am. 

Tang.  Heavens!  'tis  Julia!  'tis  herfelf;  and 
joy  brightens  her  lovely  countenance.  Oh,  lee 
me  meet  her  !  Damn  thefe  things  !  'Sdeath  ! 
how  ihall  I  conceal  my  difgrace?  What  can  I 
do  to 

Enter  JULIA. 

(TANGENT  holds  his  handkerchief  before  his  fetters.) 

Julia.  Sir,  with  a  heart  opprefs'd  with  gratitude, 
let  me  kneel — 

'Tang.  Lovelieft  creature,  rife  !  Allow  me  to— 
(is  about  to  raifs  her  when  he  recolleffs  his  fetters.) 
Pray  rife,  Ma'am  j  you  diftrefs  me. 

Julia.  Why  fhould  benevolence  ihrink  from 
praife  ? 

Tang.  Angelic  excellence  !  call  it  love,  adora- 
tion— I'm  your  (lave — upon  my  foul,  I'm  in  chains 
— I  beg  pardon — but  my  love  is  pure  as  your  own 
thoughts. 

Julia.  Sir,  I  believe  you  noble — above  bafe.con- 
cealment. 

Tang.  By  Heaven  I  would  not  conceal  any 
thingj  that  is,  not  any  thing  that — that — 

Julia. 
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Julia.  Sir  my  father  is  anxious  to  fee  you. 

Tang,  Happy  tidings  ! 

Julia.  Will  you  favour  him  with  your  com- 
pany ? 

Tang.  Inftantly. 

Julia.  This  way  then. 

Tang.  Yes,  mi'am  (recollecting  bimfelf).  That 
is,  prefently — I'll  come  prefendy  to—to — to  his 
houfe. 

Julia.  Farewel !  Oh,  Sir,  my  feelings  wou'd  be 
unworthy,  cou'd  I  exprefs  them — But,  thefe  tears 
of  joy — 

Tang.  Dry  them,  lovely  creature  !  By  Heaven, 
they  affeft  me  to  that — (raifes  hi*  handkerchief  to  his 
eyes,  recolletts  bimfelf,  then  pulls  a  chair  towards 
him,  and  gets  behind  /'/,  leans  over  //,  and  wipes 
bis  eyes.) 

Julia.  What  noife  was  that  ? 

Tang.  I  did  not  hear  any  noife. 

Julia.  The  clank  of  fetters.  I  dread  to  meet 
thofe  miferable  beings — Perhaps  fome  horrid  mur- 
derer. 

Tang.  Very  likely,  ma'am. 

Julia.  Yet  I  muft  pity  them. 

Tang.  'Tis  very  kind  of  you,  ma'am. 

Julia.  Poor  wretches ! 

Tang .  Ah,  poor  devils  ! 

Julia.  Farewel,  Sir.     We  fhall  fee  you  foon  ? 

[Exit. 

Tang.  I'll  follow  you  and  fly — Egad,  that's  the 
only  way  I  can  follow.  Heigho  !  But  away  with 
melancholy.  Julia  Faulkner  is  happy  j  and  can  I 
be  other  wife  ?  (fits  down.) 

Enter 
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Enter  CAUSTIC  {cautioujly}. 

Cauft.  There  he  fits,  the  pi&ure  of  defpair,  poor 
fellow  !  This  lefibn  has  cured  him. 

Tang.  Thefe  decorations  are  not  exadly  the 
thing,  to  be  fure,  ha,  ha! 

Cauft.  How  mournfully  he  looks  down  on  his  dif- 
graceful  fetters  ! 

Tang.  Julia  is  happy — the  thought  is  extacy  ! 

WfeO 

Cauft.  How  lucky  that  I  came !  His  defpair 
might  have  made  him  kill  himfelf. 

Tang.  I  could  fing — dance  for  joy.  Dance !  I 
remember  feeing  a  man  at  the  playhoufe  dance  a 
hornpipe  in  a  pair  of  thefe  things,  and  did  it 
devilifh  well  too — Let  me  fee — fomehow  !-— Tol  de 
rel  lol  lol  !  (fings  and  dances,  not  feeing  CAUSTIC.) 
My  uncle  !  Confufion  ! 

Cauft.  I  ihall  go  mad !  {after  a  ftruggk  for 
breath)  Oh  you — I  can't  fpeak  — dancing  !  But 
you'll  have  but  one  dance  more,  and  that  will  be 
upon  nothing — vou — ihe  wounded  man  is  dead. 

Tang,  Dead  !  Heaven  forbid  ! 

Cauft.  Moft  certain,  Sir. 

Tang.  Am  I  then  a  murderer  ?  Shall  I  never  fee 
Julia  Faulkner  more  !  {fits  down.} 

Enter  NED  (with  a  patch  on  bis  forehead}  and 
Jailer. 

Ned.  Sir,  I  mud  go  home; — fo,  will  thank  you 
for  the  five  gnineas  you  promifed. 

Cauft.  Go  along,  you  fcoundrel !  {endeavouring 
to  conceal  him.} 

Tang. 
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Vang.  Never  to  behold — Eh  !  (feeing  NED)  Oh, 
my  dear  fellow,  how  glad  I  am  to  fee  you !  (em' 
braces  him.}  Here,  take  off  theft  things,  will  you  ? 
(Ni-D  end  Jailer  take  off  the  fetters)  I  thought  fuch 
a  head  as  this  cou'd  noc  be  eafily  crack'd,  ha,  ha, 
ha  !  (exulting)  Now  to  my  Julia  !  Farewel,  uncle ! 
Here's  caQi  for  you  both  (gives  money). 

Cauji,  Then  I  muft  kill  the  dog  myfelf  (grafps 
bis  cane)  Nephew,  come  here — will  you  only  liften 
to  me? 

Tang.  Sir,  I'll  liften  to  you  for  a  month.  [Exit. 

Caujl.  I'll  murder  him — flop  that  villain. 

[Exit  purfuing. 


THE  END  OF  THE  FOURTH  ACT. 
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ACT     V. 


SCENE  I.  —  .4  room  at  ALLSPICE'S  boufe. 

Enter  DASH  ALL  with  an  opened  letter. 
DASHALL. 


this  is  not  fair  play!  What  a  rafcally 
fhame  !  What  the  devil  does  Fortune  mean  by  it  ? 
Zounds  !  to  be  bankrupt  !  My  name  in  the  Ga- 
zette at  this  moment,  when  I  was  doing  them  all 
in  fuch  a  capital  ftyle  !  And  then  to  lofe  the 
nice  girl  !  I  fuppofe  I  lhali  have  that  fellow  Tan- 
gent demanding  fatisfaclion.  Oh,  my  fmafhing 
will  fly  about  like  wildfire.  If  I  can't  in  one  hour 
humbug  old  Allfpice,  and  marry  his  daughter,  I 
muft  feud.  Fortune,  be  but  kind  1  Damn  her  ! 
Ihe's  a  jade,  I'll  not  invoke  her.  But  thou,  genius 
of  fwindling  !  Oh  ftick  by  me  now,  and  I'll  never 
forfake  thee.  She's  propitious  !  for  here  comes 
one  flat. 

Enter  ALLSPICE. 

Well,  Toby,  what  are  you  thinking  about  ? 

Allfy.  London.     I  never  was  there     You  muft 
Jfrow  me  the  fights—  The  lions  at  the  Tower,  and 

the 
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the  bulls  and  hears  at  the  Stock  Exchange;  the 
parliament-houfe,  and  the  wax-work  ;  —  the  bench 
of  bifhops,  and  the  maids  of  honour.  And,  my 
dear  friend,  you'll  fhow  me  the  King's  Bench  ? 

Dajh.  Aye,  that  I  will. 

Atifp.  And,  I  fay,  the  pretty  girls. 

Dajh.  True,  my  dear  fellow  j  but  about  the 
trifle  of  money — 

Allfp.  Trifle!  Oh,  the  half-crown  that  I  loft  to 
you  at  all  fours. 

Dajb.  No,  no ;  the  five  thoufand, 

Allfp.  Oh  dear,  that's  an  enormous  fum. 

Dajh.  My  letters  from  Peterfburg  fay,  the  f-ofl: 
has  fet  in  there  fo  devilifh  hard,  that  furs  will  be 
any  price. 

Allfp.  Indeed !  I  have  the  money  in  my 
pocket. 

Daft).  Have  you  ?  give  it  me  directly . 

Allfp.   Friendly  creature,  how  anxious  you  are  I 

Dajb.  I  am.  Upon  my  foul,  I  feel  jo  ft  as  if  I 
were  going  to  receive  it  for  my  own  advantage. 

Allfp.  Good  foul !  Well  here  it  is. 

Dajb.  Now  I  touch. 

Enter  Shopman. 

Shop.  Mr.  Cauftic,  fir,  wifhes  to  fpeak  with  you. 

All)}.  Very  well.  I'Jl  come  to  him  (puts  up 
the  money).  [Exit  Shopman. 

Dajb.  Confound  Mr.  Cauftic  !  My  bankruptcy 
will  be  blown,  and  then— (afide) 

Allfp.  Tho'  'tis  for  my  own  advantage,  I  can'c 
bear  to  part  with  my  dear  notes. 

Dajh.  If  I  have  not  the  money  direclly,  'tis  all 
up,  1  allure  you. 

.5 
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Allfp.  That  would  be  a  pity. 

Dajb.  It  wou'd  indeed. 

Allfp.  (taking  out  the  notes  again}  Why,  then, 
there  they  are  — but  let  me  take  leave  of  them—- 
my pretty  ones,  good  bye  to  you  ;  and  be  fure  now 
you  come  again,  with  each  of  you  a  companion. 
One  hug  and  then  we  part. 

Dajb.  Now  I  touch  to  a  certainty. 

Allfp.  Now,  hold  your  hand. 

Enter  Shopman. 

Shop.  The  Gazette,  fir.  [Exit. 

Dafh.  Oh  the  devil ! 

Alljp.  Stop  !  (returns  the  notes  again  into  his 
pocket.) 

Dajb.  Never  mind  the  Gazette. 

Allfp.   We'll  juft  take  a  peep  at  the  bankrupts. 

Dajb.  Here's  luck  again  !  (aftde.) 

Alljp.  Ah  !  (taking  out  bis  glares)  Here  they 
are. 

Dajb.  But  don't  you  fee  there's  great  news. 
"  The  following  difpatch  was  this  day  received 
«  by " 

Allfp.  We'll  read  that  afterwards. 

Dafh.  What  (ball,!  do? 

Allfp.  "  Whereas  a  commifiion  of " 

Dafh.  Why  friend  Toby,  ha,  ha,  ha !  (taking 
Isold  of  the  arm  that  holds  the  Gazette.) 

Allfp.  What's  the  matter?—"  Whereas  a — " 

Dajh.  (int  erupting  him)  Ha,  ha!  What  the 
devil !  'Tis  all  up  with  you— can't  you  fee  with- 
out fpeclacles  ?  Ha,  ha !  Oh,  then  you  are 
dilhed  with  the  girls,  ha,  ha! 

See  without  them  ?  to  be  fure  I  can— juft 
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as  well   without  them   as  with   them.     Blefs  your 
ibul !    I  only  ufe   them  becaufe  they  arc  knowing. 

Dajh.  Yes,  knowing  enough  for  young  men 
with  remarkable  ftron^  eyes ;  but— 

Ail/p.  "  Whereas " 

Dafo.  And  then  luch  a  quiz  of  a  pair  as  thefe  I 
How  you  wou'd  be  hoaxed  !  Now  only  fee  what  a. 
gig  I  look  in  them. 

Allfp.  Firft  we'll  juft  look  at  the  bankrupts — 
«'  Whereas " 

Da/h.  No,  no, — now  fee  (takes  tie  glajfes  and 
Gazette  from  ALLSPICE,  lets  fall  the  glaffes,  and  in 
pretending  to  pick  them  up,  treads  on  theint  and 
breaks  them\  Zounds  !  I've  broke  them. 

Ailfp.  Tis  of  no  confequence —  thc-y  were  of 
no  ufe  to  me — Thank  heaven  I  don't  want  them. 

Dajh.  But  I  beg  ten  thoufand  pardons.     I  be- 
lieve you  wifhed  to  look  over   the  lift  of   bank- 
rupts— there  they  begin,  you  fee  (gii-es   Gazette}. 
.  Allfp.  (pretending  to  read)  Oh  yes  1  lee. 

Da/h.  Any  body  there  particular  ?  Any  body 
there  you  know  ? 

Alljp.  (looking  over  the  Gazette}  Oh,  no,  no,— 
a  few  reptiles  ot  retailers,  but  none  of  your  fine 
dalhers  like  us — Ah!  they  manage  their  matters 
too  cleverly  to  let  me  fee  them  here. 

Dajb.  To  be  fure  they  do  (takes  the  Gazette). 
There  I  am,  fure  enough — what  an  efcape  !  Well, 
now  the  notes  — now  1  touch  or  the  devil's  in't! 

Alli'p.  Yes,  here  they  are  (takes  notes  out  again). 
Stop — one — two— 

Dajb.  (adroitly  fnatcbing  them)  Three — four — 
five.  Juit  the  fum  (putting  them  into  his  pocket). 

Alljp.  O  dear.  I  dor  Jt  like  to  part  with  them  ! 
My  dear  friend,  I'rr  afraid  I've  given  you  a 

thoufand 
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thoufand  fhort — Let  me  look  at  them  again,  will' 
you  ? 

Dajh.  (taking  them  cut]  Certainly.  No — ex- 
actly the  Ami  (returning  them  to  his  pocket']. 

Enter  Shopman. 

Shop.  Mr.  Cauftic,  fir,  is  in  a  great  hurry 
and  in  a  great  pafllon,  and  wants  to  fpeak  to  you 
about  Mifs  Clementina  and  that  gentleman's 
marriage. 

Dajh.  Ha,  ha  !  here's  capital  luck  !  Go  to  him, 
mv  dear  Toby — let  it  take  place  diiectly.  Tell 
him  my  affairs  are  delperate — my  love  affairs,  I 
mean. 

Allfp.  Well,  I  will — I'll  fay  you're  a  bankrupt 
in  hope.  But  don't  fend  away  all  the  money  to 
London  at  once,  pray  dpn't. 

Dajh.  Certainly  not — depend  on'r,  if  I  can 
help  it,  I'll  not  part  with  a  farthing  of  it. 

Allfy.  Oh,  thank  you,  thank  you — 'Tis  an 
enormous  fum — I  don't  know  what  to  think. 

Dajb.  What  to  think !  Think  of  the  profits. 
Nay,  why  fo  dull?  where's  your  fpirits,  your  life? 

/ilifp.  My  life!  You've  got  it  in  yojr  pocket, 
fo  pray  take  care  of  it  j  for  indeed  the  lofs  of  it 
wou'd  kill  me.  [Exit. 

Dajb  Here  they  are  !  Oh,  there  goes  Lady 
Sorrel  in  a  fury.  \  think  fhe  locks  as  if  fhe  w^re  in 
the  Gazette— I  muft  be  after  her — Well,  I've  done 
the  old  one,  however.  Bravo,  my  boy,  Dafhul! 
AH  i  fay  is,  you've  juftified  the  opinion  I  always 
had  of  you.  [£*//. 
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SCENE  II.— A  Garden  and  Hot-boufe. 

Enter  LADY  SORREL. 

Lady  Sor.  How  provoking !  I  cou'd  cry  for 
vexation.  Where  is  that  fellow,  Dafhall,  I  won- 
der? 

Enter  DASHALL. 

Lady  Sor.  So,  fir,  you've  managed  matters  finely ! 

Dajh.  I  rather  think  I  have. 

Lady  Sor.  Provoking!  to  have  that  gypfey,  that 
Julia  Faulkner  in  your  power,  and  then  to  lofe  her  ! 

Daffy.  I  could  not  help  it. 

Lady  Sor.  I  believe  you  could  not  help  running 
away. 

Dajh>  Nonfenfe !  Will  your  talking  recover  her  ? 

Lady  Sor.  Yes,  if  you'll  attend  to  it.  I  have  a 
plan,  if  you  are  not  afraid  of  her— — 

Dajh.  Dam'me  !  Do  you  think  I'm  afraid  of  a 
woman ! 

Lady  Sor.  That  villain  Tangent  has  releafed 
her  father  from  priibn  :  but  I've  a  fcheme'— ftay, 
he's  here. 

Dajh.  Then  I  would  rather  not  (lay.  He's  a 
defperate  fighting  fellow  !  (afide.'} — I  fay,  ftep  in 
here  till  he  pafles, 

Lady  Sor.  What !  running  away  again  ? 

Dajh.  'Sdeath  !  no.  But  my  affairs  are  devilifh 
ticklifh.  I  have  not  time  to  quarrel  and  kill 
people.  Here  he  comes:  If  you  don't  go  in,  I'll 
give  up  Julia.  Can't  you  tell  me  your  plan  there 
as  well  as  here  ? 

Lady 
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Lady  Sor.  But  if  we  fhould  be  feen, — and  my 
coufm  Cauftic  hear  I  was  fhuc  up  with  a  man,  I 
fliou'd  be  ruined. 

Da/h.  'Pfhaw  !  Nobody  wants  to  ruin  you. 
Zounds !  only  while  he  paffes  (they  retire  into 
the  hot-houfe). 

Enter  TANGENT. 

Vang.  That  infernal  hornpipe  has  completely 
ruin'd  me  with  my  uncle.  But,  be  that  as  it  may, 
if  (he  will  confent,  Julia  Faulkner  (hall  be  mine, 
tho*  this  fpade  were  my  only  portion.  And  why 
not  this  Ipade  ?  What  can  more  nobly  employ  the 
exertion  of  man  than  improving  the  blefiings  pro- 
vidence has  fent  him  ?  1  can  fancy  myfelf  feated  at 
my  cottage  fire,  with  my  Julia  and  thirteen  chil- 
dren,— the  equal  fereniry  of  the  fcene  harmonizing 
with  the  tranquil  uniformity  of  my  dilpofition. 
Happy  employment  !  There  we  fee  the  art  of  man 
even  giving  climate  (•pointing  to  the  hot-boufe}. 
Eh  !  I  thought  I  caught  a  ghmpfe  of  that  hypo- 
crite Lady  Sorrel,  endeavouring  to  conceal  herfelf. 
I  fuppofe  a  hot-houfe  fuits  the  warmth  of  her  dif- 
pofition  ;  if  fo,  fhe  (hall  have  it  hoc  enough. — 
(aloud}  Confound  the  carelefTnefs  of  thefe  rafcally 
gardeners,  leaving  doors  and  windows  open  ! — cold 
as  an  ice-houfe  (locks  door}.  The  grapes  will  be. 
four;  and  I  know  there's  a  fine  old  fenfitive  plant 
within,  th  .t  can't  bear  being  expofed — I'll  bring 
things  forward  (during  this  he  puts  up  the  glafs> 
opens  the  flues i  and  blows  the  fire}.  Zounds  !  My 
uncle,  and  as  furious  as  when  I  left  him  ! — I  muft 
be  off — I  prcfume  your  ladyfhip  begins  to  feel 
rather  warm  and  comfortable.  [Exit. 

F  2 
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Enter  CAUSTIC  and  ALLSPICE. 

Cauft.  Come,  fir,  difpatch — Let  me  get  rid  of 
this  bufmefs.  Where's  this  Dafhall  and  your 
daughter :  I  muft  be  gone — I  would  not  ftay  in 
this  infernal  town — 

Allfp.  True  j  there's  no  making  a  fplafh  here. 
I  muft  refide  in  a  place  fuited  to  my  elegant  ideas. 
London's  the  fhop  for  me. 

Cauft.  But,  zounds  !   where's  your  daughter  ? 

Allfy.  How  kind  of  you  to  regard  my  Cleme  ! 

Cauft.  I  regard  her !  Sir,  (he's  a  lady  I  particu- 
larly diflike.  Do  you  think  I  give  her  thirty 
thoufand  pounds  becaufe — No,  fir,  I  do  it  to  re- 
venge myfelf  on  that  thoughtlefs,  profligate,  tor- 
menting nephew,  that  has  teized,  has  made  me  mad 
—but  where  is  fhe ? — Oh,  fhe  comes — heyday! 
what !  in  tears  ? 

Enter  CLEMENTINA,  weeping^  holding  a  Gazette  in 
her  band,   and  Officer. 

Allfp.  What's  the  matter,  Cleme  ? 

Clem.  Now  this  is  extremely  difagreeable. 

Allfp.  What  makes  my  dear  daughter  unhappy  ? 
Nothing  fericus,  1  hope.  None  of  the  fpoons  loft, 
eh? 

Clem.  Spcons  ?  Don't  talk  to  me  of  fpoons. 
My  fortune  is  loft,  my  hufband  is  loft — this  man 
is  come  to  take  him  away.  Mr.  Dafnall  is  a 
bankrupt. 

Allfp.   What  ? 

Clem.  His  name  is  in  the  Gazette. 

Allfp.  Where  ?  where  ?  Oh,  will  any  body  lend 
me  a  pair  of  fpectacles  ? 

Clem.  Are  you  fhort-fighted  ? 

Allft. 
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.  Oh,  very — I've  a  notion. 

Clem.  A.h !  (fainting  to  his  name  in  the  Gazette) 
there  he  is. 

Allfp.  Where  is  he  ?  (jumping  round  and  feizing 
CAUSTIC)  He's  a  villain  ! 

Cauft.  I  though:  he  was  your  friend, — the  man 
that  cropt  you. 

Allfp.  Yes,  he  has  cropp'd  me  with  the  devil 
to  it ;  cropped  me  of  five  thoufand  pounds. 

Cauft.  Five  thoufand  pounds!  What  was  he  to 
do  with  it  ? 

Allfp.  To  buy  tippets. 

Cauft.  Tippets ! 

Allfp.  Aye,  and  bofom -friends.  What  had  I  to 
do  with  bofom-friends  ?  Damn  all  friends !  I  was 
once  happy  and  friendlefs.  Eh !  I  left  him  here. 
I  hope  he  is  not  gone  to  make  a  fplafh  with  my 
dear  money — I  hope  he's  in  the  garden.  Mr. 
Dalhall !  Mr.  Dafhall !  I  want  to  fpeak  to  you, 
Mr.  Dafliall.  Come  here,  will  you,  my  dear 
friend  ?  I  only  want  to  fpeak  to  you.  Oh,  if  I 
cou'd  but  fatten  on  him— I  want  to  give  you  ano- 
ther thoufand  pounds.  J  do  indeed.  Oh,  the 
infernal  villain  !  My  excellent  frifnd,  don't  hide 
yourfelf  (goes  up  the  ft  age,  looking  about). 

Cauft.  Kverlaiting,  everjafting  difappoiptment ! 
will  nobody  have  thirty  thoufand  pounds  ? 

Clem.  Mr.  Ca,  ftic,  pray,  fir,  don'c  be  in  fuch  a 
hurry.  If  you  will  but  have  the  kindnefs  to  wait 
till  to-morrow,  I  dare  fay  I  can  get  fomebody  to 
marry  me. 

Cauft.  I  would  not  (lay  an  hour.  Will  nobody 
have  thirty  thousand  pound*,  ? 

Allfp.  I  will  j   give  it  to  me. 

F  3  Cauft. 
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Cauft.  But  OD  the  terms  • 

Allfp.  Any  terms. 

Cauft.  Will  you  marry  ? 

Allfp.  Any  body. 

Clem.  You  marry,  pa  !  too  ridiculous,  a  vaft 
deal. 

Allfp.  Hold  your  tongue,  hufiey — I  feel  I  (hall 
be  miferable  without  money,  fo  I  may  as  well 
marry  and  be  miferable  wirh  if. 

Clem.  Dear  Mr.  Cauftic,  only  wait  till  to-morrow. 
I'll  afk  every  body  to  have, me.  Oh  do  !  lud,  I 
lhall  be  under  fuch  a  ftyle  of  obligation. 

Cauft.  Pfhaw! 

Clem.  I'll  make  it  a  principle  to  pkafe.    Oh  do! 

Cauft.  1  won't. 

Clem.  Won't  you  ?  then  you  are  an  old  wretch, 
a  brute;  and  I  hope,  pa,  if  you  marry,  you'll  be 
a  brute:  and  (to  CAUSTIC)  I  vow  1  wifh  your 

fout  may  return,  and  (hoot  up  into  your  wither'd 
ead  in  fuch  a  ftyle — Yes,  you  may  laugh — 
(fobbing)  but  to  be  utterly  ruined  is  extremely 
difagreeable.  [Exit  weeping. 

Allfp.  Oh,  he's  gone  ! 

Cauft.  Friend  Toby,  a  lucky  thought — I've  hit 
upon  a  wife  for  you.  What  fay  you  to  yourvifitor, 
my  coufin,  Lady  Sorrel  ?  (he's  virtuous. 

Allfp.  I've  my  doubts. 

Cauft.  Oh  fie  ?  no  (he's  extremely  correcl, — 
corredt  even  to  appearances.  Her  good  conduct 
defies  fufpicion. 

Allfp.  Then  'tis  a  bargain. 

Caitft.  With  all  my  heart  j  and  by  giving  you 
my  hand,  1  give  (going  to  Jbake  bands  >  a  crajh  ts 
beardin  the bot-bouje}— What's  that  ? 
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Allfp.  More  of  my  property  going.  I  fuppofe 
fomeold  blind  tabby  cat  has  got  into  my  hot-houfe. 
Bring  the  blunderbufs,  will  you  ?  (to  Officer) — 
(LADY  SORREL  /creams,  and  ALLSPICE  unlocks  the 
door,  and  LADY  SORREL  comes  out.) 

Alljp.  Lady  Sorrel ! 

Cauft.  Heyday,  coufm  ! 

Lady  Sor.  I'm  quite  faint. 

AHJp.  Reft  on  me,  my  lady. 

Lady  Sor.  The  heat  of  the  place. 

Allfp.  You  feem  rather  warm.  Pray,  have  you 
feen  any  thing  of  my  drar  friend,  Mr.  Dalhall  ? 

Lady  Sor.  I,  fir  ?  no. 

Cauft.  This  has  an  odd  appearance. 

Lady  Sor.  I'll  explain  it.  Coufm,  I  went  in  to 
pull  a  bunch  of  grapes  j  and  a  booby  of  a  fervant 
pafling  by  lock'd  the  door. 

Cauft.  I'm  fatisfied.  Well,  coufin,  I've  got  yoa 
a  hufband  here.  Nay,  no  blufhing.  You  are  too 
wife  and  too  old  for  giriifh  affectation.  With  my 
friend  Toby  I  give  you  thirty  thoufand  pounds, 
and,  as  times  go,  a  pretty  honeft  man. 

Allfp.  Yes,  my  lady,  an  honeft  pretty  man. 

Cauft.  And,  friend  Toby,  with  my  coufin  you 
have  neither  youth  nor  beauty,  to  be  fure  j  but 
abundance  of  chaftity,  virtue,  and  benevolence,  fo 
heaven — (another  crajh  is  heard}. 

Allfp.  Zounds  !  what's  that  ?  I  dare  fay,  one  of 
Cleme's  puppy  dogs. — (To  Officer)  Go  in,  and 
pull  him  out  by  the  cuff  of  the  neck  (Officer  goes 
in). 

Lady  Sor.  I  declare  I'm  quite  faint  again.  • 

Allfp.  Let  me  fupport  you — I'll  never  leave  you. 

Officer  (coming  out  with  DASHALL).  Have  I 
found  you  at  laft  ? 

F  4  Cauft. 
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Cauft.  Mr.  Dafhall ! 

Allfy.  Who  ?  (Lets  go  LADY  SORREL,  and  runs 
to  DASH  ALL,  puts  his  hand  into  his  pocket  and  re- 
covers his  notes.}  Give  me  my  money,  you  villain! 
here  it  is.  Oh  !  let  me  kifs  you,  and  lay  you  to 
my  faithful  breaft. 

Cauft.  How  have  I  been  deceived !  (to  LADY 
SORREL.) 

Allfy.  Mr.  Cauftic,  you'll  excufe  my  marrying. 
—(To  DASHALL)  I  can  fee  your  roguery  without 
fpectacles,  you  monopolizer  of  villainy  !  farewell 
to  dafhing  !  Roger,  bring  my  wig  and  apron. 

Tang,  (without)  Sir  1  entreat 

Caujt.  My  nephew  !  dare  he  come  in  my 
prefence  ?  then  you  (hall  fee  me  knock  him  down. 

Allfp.  No,  no  (witb-holding  him). 

Enter  TANGENT,  followed  by  FAULKNER    and 
JULIA. 

Faulk.  In  vain  you  fly  me. 

Tang.  Youdiftrefs  me — 1  beg  fir — I  infift 

Faulk.  Never  can  my  foul  be  fattened  till  my 
knees  bend  in  gratitude 

Tang.  Captain  Faulkner !  upon  my  foul  'tis 
devilifh  hard  to  have  one's  feelings  diiireffed  be- 
caufe  a  man  has  done  a  trifling  aft 

Cauft.  What's  this? 

Faulk.  A  trifling  acl !  have  you  not  redeemed 
me  from  prifon,  from  dcfpair  ?  have  not  you  pre- 
ferved  my  Julia's  honour  ? 

Cauft.  Stand  by.  i  don't  think  I  (hall  knock  him 
down. 

Tang.  If  I  have  been  fo  fortunate,  let  my  reward 
be  the  prefervation  of  thac  honour  with  my  life, 
and  for  my  life. 

Faulk. 
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Faulk.  Sir,  I    (hould    certainly    feel    proud  of 
your  alliance  ; — but  you  have  a  relation. 

Tang.  What!  old  uncle!  ha,  ha!  I  have  certainly 
plagued  him  mod  confoundedly. 

Cauft.  I  believe  I'll  knock  him  down  (rajes  bis 
cane}. 

Tang.  But  upon  my  honour,  to  make  him  un- 
happy wou'd  give  me  ferious  forrow  (CAUSTIC 
drops  his  cane}.  Oh,  fir,  give  me  but  Julia 
Faulkner  without  fortune ' 

Cauft.  I  forbid  the  banns. 

Tang.  Sir,  I  infift. 

Cauft.  And,  fir,  I  infift  that  you  don't  marry 
Mifs  Faulkner  without  a  fortune,  but  that  you 
marry  her  with  thirty  thoufand  pounds. 

Tang.  Moft  excellent  uncle  !  my  fweeteft  Julia! 
and  wiil  you,  fir,  forgive  my  follies  ? 

Cauft.  Heartily,  my  boy.  Frank,!  can  pardon  the 
head  for  wandering,  when  I  find  the  heart's  at  home. 

Da/h.  Tangent,  I  give  you  joy. 

Tang.  Gently  !  while  you  were  affluent,  the 
elegant  flavour  of  your  Tokay  kept  down  the  coarfe 
twang  of  the  borachio  in  your  manners.  But  now 
you're  poor,  you'll  be  cut  even  by  your  brother 
iwindlers. 

Faulk.  Is  not  this  the  wretch—  ? 

Daflj.  Sir,  I  fhould  be  happy  to  give  you  fatif- 
faction;  but  you  fee  I'm  in  cuftody  (FAULKNER 
going  up  to  bint} — Officer,  do  your  duty :  why  don't 
you  fecure  me  ?  I  never  defpair — do  you  think 
this  is  the  firft  time  I've  been  in  the  Gazette  ? — 
I've  fome  irons  in  the  fire  yet. 

Tang.  And  if  you  want  more  irons  I  could  re- 
commend you  to  a  pair  that  wou'd  fuit  you  exactly. 

Lady  Sor.  Mr.  Dafhall,  are  you  going  to  town  ? 
j  3  Officer. 
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Officer.  You  may  depend  upon  it,  my  Lady. 

Lady  Sor.  If  you'll  give  me  leave  I'll  accom- 
pany you. 

Julia.  Firft  let  me  thank  you,  madam,  for  the 
delicate  anxiety  you  have  fhewn  refpecYmg  me 
and  this  gentleman,  and  for  your  humanity  in 
arrefting  my  father. 

Caujl.  Did  fhe  do  that  ?  Abandoned  hypocrite  ! 
leave  my  fight. 

DaJJj.  Well,  I  bear  no  malice.  Good  bye  to 
you  all.  I  fay,  Toby,  won't  you  fend  fome  almonds 
and  raifins  to  Harriet?  — ha,  ha! — Now  to  Lon- 
don and  my  creditors,  where  I'll  nobly  give  them 
fivepence  halfpenny  in  the  pound,  and  the  jollieft 
dinner  the  London  Tavern  can  produce — Good 
bye  to  you,  gigs  I  dam'me,  I'll  make  a  fplafh  yet. 
[Exeunt  DASHALL^  LADY  SORREL,  and  Officer. 

Allfp.  Put  him  in  my  horlepond,  and  let  him, 
make  a  fplafh  there. 

"  Enter  Mf QUERY. 

*c  M*  Query.  Pray,  is  Lady  Sorrel — oh  the 
devil — 

"  Faulk.  Hold— oh  dread  not  my  perfonal 
"  chafliiement  :  your  abjed  villainy  proteds  you 
"  from  that — 

"  M*- Query.  It  is  not  the  firfl  time  it  has  flood 
<c  my  friend. 

"  Faulk.  Do  you  fee  this  letter  ? 

"  Mt  Query.  I  certainly  miffed  it,  and  am  ready 
"  to  refund. 

"  Faulk.  You  difgrace  an  honourable  profefTion, 
c<  and  are   the   vile  exception  to   the  liberal  and 
,  **  noble  character  of  your  nation. 

cc  M<  Query. 
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f<  Ml Query.  Sir !  I  am  worth  twenty  thoufand 
<c  pounds,  and  am  your  humble  fervant; 

"  Tang.  Villain  ! 

"  M'jjuery.  Take  care  what  you  fay,  young 
tf  gentleman — don't  you  libel  an  attorney — 'tis  the 
cc  moft  heinous  crime— the  devil  a  lawyer  will 
"  plead  your  caufe  for  you  j  but  the  whole  bat- 
"  talion  of  the  black  badgers  will  open  upon  you, 
tf  and  tell  you  that  libelling  an  attorney  ftrikes  at 
".the  root  of  humanity  j  it  tears  out  the  vitals  of 
"  exiftence;  it  ihivers  the  adamantine  bands  of 
"  fociety  ;  it  makes  curds  and  whey  of  the  milk 
**  of  human  kindnefs;  it  convulfes  and  confufes, 
<c  and  difturbs  and  diftorts — Oh  !  whatever  you 
"  do,  never  libel  an  attorney."  \_Exit. 

Tang.  1  hope,  fir,  my  Julia  has  made  you  a 
convert. 

Ceufi.  She  has  indeed — and  I  beg  pardon  of  her 
fex,  to  whom  (he  has  given  this  lefibn — That  the 
affection  and  duty  of  a  daughter  is  the  beft  fecurity 
for  happinefs  in  a  wife  •,  and  that  filial  affection  and 
feminine  diffidence  is  THE  WAY  TO  GET  MARRIED. 
As  for  you  nephew 

Tang.  Sir,  I've  bade  adieu  to  all  my  air-drawn 
fancies,  except  the  woolfack,  in  which  whim  1  will 
once  more  indulge.,  in  the  trembling  hope,  that  our 
endeavours  this  night  to  plcale  have  been  crowned 
with  your  candid  approbation.  As  many  as  are 
content  lay  <e  Aye;" — non-contents,  *'  No."  We 
flatter  ourfelves  the  contents  have  it. 


THE  END    OF    THE    COMEDY. 


EPILOGUE. 

WRITTEN  BT   CAPTAIN    TOPHAM. 
SPOKEN  BY  MRS.  MATTOCKS. 


1  HE  dubious  title  of  our  Play  this  night 
Might  fill  mamma  with  joy,  or  mifs  with  fright. 
*'  The  Way  to  g( i  a  Hufband,"  and  what  not  ;— 
But  are  they  worth  the  getting  when  they're  got? 
"  Yes,"  cries  bold  mifs, — whom  mother's  kind  regard 
Has  led,  at  young  fourteen,  to  cock  her  card, — 
"  Yes,"  cries  bold  mifs,  •'  whate'er  the  formals  fay, 
They  are  worth  getting,  and  I  know  the  way. 
—The  way7;*  up  Boud-ftreet !  where  we  daily  range, 
Where  fauntering  bloods  crowd  Falhion's  full  exchange  ! 
There  (charming  fcene  !}  as  undifmay'd  we  ftrut — 
Dogs,  mifTes,  dukes,  and  drayman,  meet  full  butt ! 
There,  lounging  arm  in  arm.  half-booted  cropsj 
With  heads  io  dark,  you'd  fwear  they  were — black  mops 
There,  muflin  petticoats  with  mud  fo  lac'd, 
Here,  fcarlet  fpenccrs  with  an  i-.-.:h  of  waift, 
So  fcarlet,  all  my  rouge  they  feeni   to  feoff, 
And  look  like  lobfters  with  their  tails  cut  off!" 

Here  for 4  hufband  is  the  fcene  to  da(h, 
Here  for  a  town-bred  mifs  to — make  a  fplalh. 
The  plump,  brifk  wido^v  takes  a  different  road, 
She  cannot  walk  down  Bond-ftreet  : — Ihe's  a  load  ! 
Good  fixteen  itone  to  carry— but  yet  ftrong  : 
She  rolls  a  wool- pack  Venus,  — broad  as  long  ! 
Yet  (he's  a  tender  paffion  for  the  ilage  ! 
With  her.  dear  private  afting  is  the  rage. 
Shakfpeare  in  her  finds  beauties—  not  his  choice, 
And  Juliet  grieves  in— a  fine  manly  voice. 
Her  Romeo — a  lord,  might  fuit  your  pocket, 
Looks  like  a  candle  — funk  into  the  focket. 

In 
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In  tones  like  thefe  their  mutual  paffions  run  : 

Says  he,  (a  lifping,  effeminate  vti'ce. ) 
"  It  is  the  ealt,  and  Juliet  is  t!.-:  lun  ! 
"  To  heaven  refpedled  lenity  adieu  ! 
"  And  fire-eyed  fury  be  my  conduit  now  !" 

Then  (he—  (a  very  gruff  hoarfe  tone] 
"  Good  nurfe  !   I  am  a  cnild  !   Tut  !   do  not  fpeak, 
"  Elfe  would  a  maiden  blufh  be-painc  my  cheek 
'«  For  that  which  thou  haft  heard  me  fpeak  this  night; 
"  I  am  an  infant-wife,  fcarce  wedded  quite  !" 

Accents  fo  fweet,  what  mortal  can  wuhftand  ? 
The  ftage-ftruck  peer  makes  tender  oi  his  hand. 
Juliet  exclaims,  as  not  confenting  quite, 
"  What  fatisfaclion  can'ft  thcu  have  to-night?" 

If  "  To  Get  Married,"  this  be  not  the  way, 
What  grace,  what  charm  more  potent  can  have  fway  ? 
A  maiden  in  the  country, — on  whofe  cheek, 
Pure  as  the  primros'd  morn,  the  blufhes  fpeak, 
Whofe  mind  illum'd  by  Nature's  fimple  ray, 
Difdains  to  rule,  and  chufes  to  obey, 

Who,  like  the  Briton,  conquers  to — increafe 
Domeilic  happinefs,  and  lading  peace  ! 
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